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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. ' 


THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY. 


Mr. Ursan,—Last June, when I ven- 
tured to address you a letter on the Bayeux 
tapestry and other hangings relating to 
English history, I was far from my study, 
and the Bodleian Library being closed for 
the Commemoration, I had but few means 
of information to elucidate the topics I 
undertook to write upon. Having since 
looked into my notes, I have found the fol- 
lowing articles, which are extracted from 
the Accounts of the ‘Treasurers of the Kings 
of France, published at Paris for the So- 
ciety of French History :— 

‘Le tappiz du roi, de la bataille des xxx* 
ouvré d’or et d’argent;—un autre grant tappiz 
de la conqueste d’Angleterre ;—un autre tappiz 
des iii. chevaliers qui jousterent en Engleterre.” 

These hangings, mentioned in an account 
of 1396, were, or at least some of them, a 
few yeurs afterwards in a bad state, as we 
learn from the following entry :— 

*©A Jehan de Jandomme, tapissier demourant 
4 Paris, pour sa peine et sallere d’avoir rappa- 
rcillié et mis & point sept grans tappiz 4 ymagerie 
d’or, c’est assavoir: le tappiz de messire Bertran 
{du Guesclin] .. . le tappiz du due Guillaume [le 
Conquerant].. . lesquelx tappiz estoient tous 
cescirez, ct y avoit plusieurs troux, visaiges et 
carnacions despeciez*,”’ &c, 

I also find in “ An Inventarie of all and 
singular the Goods, Chattels, and Debts 
of Ralph Sadler, etc., taken and prized the 
5 of March 1660°,”—*“ Item three peices 
of flatcapp hangings of the story of the 
marriage of the Queene of Scotts,” &e. 

TI am, &e. 
FRANCISQUE-MICHEL. 


London, Sept. 25, 1858. 


MR. BLACK’S CATALOGUE OF THE 
ASHMOLEAN MSS. 


Mr. Urnan,—lIt is now thirteen years 
since the Oxford University published a 
catalogue of the Ashmolean Manuscripts, 
but to this day it is a sealed book to most 
persons on account of its being without 
an index. This is much to be regretted, 
and I hope that the fact of the deticiency 





® Comptes de lV’ Argenterie des Rois de France 
au X1VeS écle, publiés par L, Doutt-d’Areq, No- 
tice, pp. liv., lv. (Paris, 1851, 8vo.) 

> The State Papers and Letters of Sir Ralph 
Sadler, Knight-banneret, edited by Arthur Chif- 
— vol. iii. p. 344. (Edinburgh, 1809, 3 vols. 

to.) 


being noticed in your pages may induce 
the University authorities to supply what 
is so necessary. 

As it is not generally known, I may 
mention that in the Collection are a 
large number of MSS. of a topographical, 
and a still greater number of a genea- 
logical, nature. Opening the volume at 
random, my eye fell upon some articles 
which may interest those Fellows of the 
Society of Antiquaries who are engaged 
in investigating and recording our sepul- 
chral inscriptions. At p. 615 is a descrip- 
tion of a MS. volume of “Sepulchral In- 
scriptions and Armorial Bearings in the 
Churches, &e. of Statfordshire, collected 
and written by Elias Ashmole, Esq., with 
Drawings of the Arms and principal Monu- 
ments.” ‘To which Mr. Black appends 
this note :— 

“Chiefly (collected) in 1658 and 1663. 
It should be observed that in August, 
1662, Dugdale, then Norroy King of Ara:s, 
went to perform his visitation of the coun- 
ties of Derby and Nottingham, accom- 
panied with Ashmole; in March following 
(1663) they went together to the visitation 
of Staffordshire and Derbyshire; and on 
Aug. 3 in the same year they set out to 
visis Shropshire and Cheshire (Ashmole’s 
Diary, pp. 38, 39). The church notes, 
&e., gleaned in these travels were after- 
wards tairly copied into these two volumes ; 
and the dates that they contain may be 
important, as fixing a day in which such 
monuments were existing.” 

The second is a similar volume relating 
to Derbyshire. The next article is a de- 


scription of twelve volumes of transcripts. 


mide by Ashmole and his amanuensis, and 
includes— 

Collections concerning the antiquities 
and history of Lichfield. 

Collection of Grants of Arms. 

Historical and Antiquarian Gleanings. 
In No. 26 in this volume is a “ Topogra- 
phical list of the Castles in England and 
Wales, and in what Counties they are.” 

Tracts and Documents relating to the 
De-cent of English Dignities. 

Every page informs us of the existence 
of some document of interest, and many 
of great importance, but many of which 
appear to be all but unknown. I hope, 
therefore, that you will fiud room for this 
short notice.—1 am, Xe. W. J. R. 
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THE ARMS, ARMOUR AND MILITARY USAGES 
OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


(Continued from p. 339.) 


In the accounts of Etienne de la Fontaine, in 1352, we 
have a payment of 110 crowns “ pour xl. grosses perles, 
pour garnir la courroye du bacinet de mons le Dau- 
phin ‘.” 

The very richness of such decorations would prevent 
their coming down to our days; but, in the absence of any 
real Circle of gold and gems, we have the clearest exem- 
plification of its construction in the monument of the Earl 
of Pembroke in Westminster Abbey, where the metal copy 
of such an ornament still binds the brow of the warrior, 
covered with filigree-work, and exhibiting the collets 
which once contained the imitative jewels of the knightly 
circlet. 

The Crest, as we have already seen, was occasionally 
worn upon the bassinet, as well as upon the helm *. 

The Camail (or gorget of chain-mail) was usually made 
to terminate in a straight edge across the breast, as in 
the effigy on p. 436, of a knight of the De Sulney family, 
in the church of Newton Solney, Derbyshire. Sometimes 
it was pointed at this part, as in our woodcut, No. 19, and 
in the brasses of De Bures and D’Aubernoun (Waller, 





‘ Ed. of M. Douet d’Areq, p. 124. And compare the entries at p. 128 of that 
volume. & Page 328. 
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pt. 2, and Stothard, pl. 60). The Minster brass (woodcut, 
No. 23) has an engrailed border. In a few monuments a 
portion of the mail is seen to 
hang in the manner of a fringe 
on the outside of the bassinet 
(woodcut, No. 19). The casque 
of John of Eltham has some- 
thing of the same kind; but 
the particular arrangement and 
the purpose of this fringe have 
not been ascertained. Similar 
difficulty exists in regard to 
the escallopped border found 
in the effigy at Sandwich 
(woodcut, No. 9, vol. eciv. p. | 
592), and again in those at 
Ifield and Ash (Stothard, pls. 
59 and 61). The manner in 
which the camail was fas- 
tened to the bassinet by sta- 
ples and lace has already been 
noticed. In the last quar- 
ter of the century an orna- 
mental band was given to the 
gorget, the staples no longer 
appearing ; not, however, to 
the exclusion of the older 
fashion. Examples occur in 
our engravings, Nos. 11, 32 
and 37. See also Stothard’s 
plates 77, 98, 100 and 143. 
In the curious sculpture at 
Aston, Warwickshire (figured 
by Hollis, pt. 4), the band still 
retains the coloured pastes by 
which its original decorations 
were represented. In order to 
prevent the lance from pass- 
ing beneath the camail to the 
throat of the knight, it was y, 
tied down to the body- ATMOUY koignt of the De sutney famity, from his alabaster 


statue in the Church cf Newton Soiney, Derbyshire 


by thongs or laces. Examples No. 39. 
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are not unfrequent in German monuments: they occur 
occasionally in those of France and England. The statue 
of St. George at Dijon is a good instance (Archeologia, vol. 
xxv.) The sculpture at Newton Solney (woodcut, No. 39) 
affords a further illustration. In this example the ties are 
placed at the sides only, and are therefore not in view in 
our sketch. From the evidence of several monuments it 
would appear that the bassinet and camail were united 
before placing on the head of the knight. See our engrav- 
ing, No. 15, and the woodcut given by Stothard at the 
commencement of his paper on the effigy of the Black 
Prince. 

A curious variety of the camailed bassinet is found in 
several German memorials, where a nasal is contrived in 
the camail itself, and so arranged as either to hang free 
and leave the breathing unimpeded, or to hook up at the 
forehead, covering all the face but the eyes. See our wood- 
cuts, Nos. 1 (vol. cciv. p. 4) and 14; and compare the 87th 
plate of Hefner’s 7rachten. A gorget of plate substituted 
for one of chain-mail is seen in our woodcut, No. 38, but 
this is rather a characteristic of the fifteenth than of the 
fourteenth century. It is found, however, in Roy. MS. 15, 
D, vi. fol. 241, a book of the fourteenth age. At the end 
of this period, too, came in the fashion of giving a fringe- 
like termination to the chain-mail gorget, by leaving one 
or more rings hanging free at intervals along its lower 
edge. See woodcut, No. 37. ‘The so-called banded-mail 
appears as the material of the camail in many monuments 
of the time, as in our engravings, Nos. 19, 23 and 13, and 
the statue at Tewkesbury, c. 1350—60, figured by Sto- 
thard, pl. 73. Beneath the mail gorget there seems to 
have been occasionally worn a sort of under-tippet of buff 
or quilted-work. ‘This is well shewn in the statue at Cle- 
hongre (Hollis, pt. 5), where the sub-gorget is fashioned 
and ornamented in the same manner as the pourpoint of 
the body-armour. 

The wide-rimmed helmet is found throughout this century, 
though not very frequently. It occurs in the group engraved 
on p. 438 (No. 40), from Add. MS., 10,293, fol. 160, a book 
dated in 1316. See also woodcut, No. 8 (vol. cciv. p. 591), 
early in the century. Other examples appear in the monu- 
ment of De Valence, 1323 (Stothard, pl. 49); in Roy. MS. 
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16, G, vi., in Harl. MS., 4,389, fol. 26, in Strutt’s “ Dress 
and Habits, ” pl. 100, all of about 1325; in the Hastings 
brass 1347( wood-. , 

cut, No. 18); in Ta O 
Add. MSS. 15,477 WT Ly 
and 12,228, e. mQN WO e/) 
1360; and in the 
seal of Henry IIL., 
king of Castille, 
1394. In these 
monuments the 
helmet has some- 
times a ridged, 
sometimes a plain 
crown. Occasion- 
ally it is worn 
over the bassinet 
(see woodeut, No. 
18). In the De 
Valence sculpture 
it has the flutter- 
ing drapery already noticed as found on some of the helms 
of the period. On folio 231 of the Meliadus manuscript, 
Add. 12,228, it is encircled by a coronet. What is called 
a “ Ketyll-hat” in many documents of this time is probably 
the same kind of headpiece as that here described. 

Examples varying from the above types are of occasional 
occurrence. In the Louterell Psalter we have a bell-shaped 
helmet, furnished with a visor and surmounted by an elabo- 
rate fan-crest, seemingly hung with grelots". Other curious 
modifications appear in the Anjou manuscript, Roy. MS. 
6, E, ix.; in the sculpture of the cathedral of Notre Dame 
at Paris, in the Kerrich Collections‘; in the subject 
given on the 37th plate of Hefner’s Zrachten, and in 
the figure from Sloane MS. 346, folio 3 (No. 17 of our 
engravings). 

The Palet (pelliris) appears from its name to have been 
originally of leather; but the word, like cuzrass, became 
extended to the analogous defence of iron. In the Inven- 
tory of the Castle of Dover in 1361, we have: ‘‘ basynet et 
centennial penomin v 





No. 40. 
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» Vetusta Monum., vol. vi. pl. 20. ' Add. MS. 6,728, fol. 17. 
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palet debruses et porus ge sount de nulle value” (Archeol. 
Journ. xi. 385). Among the Deliveries to Ships from 1369 
to 1375, the master of the “ Philipe” receives ‘lvi. baci- 
nets and palets” (Naval Rolls at Carlton Ride, E. B. 380). 
In the Inventory of the Effects of Sir Simon Burley, be- 
headed in 1388, occur under the head, “Armour pur la 
guerre’—‘“‘j, paller de asser (acier): j. palet de quier- 
boyllé*.’ We have here the palet of metal and leather 
very clearly affirmed. In the bequest of armour by Sir 
William Langford in 1411 appears a “ palet coverd wyth 
rede velvet'” In the mandate against unauthorised per- 
sons going armed, in the 20 Rich. II. (1396), we read: 
“Et outre ce, que nul seignur, chivaler, nautre, petit ne 
grant, aile ne chivache par noet ne jour armez, ne porte 
Pulet ne chapelle de ferre, nautre armure sur la peine sus- 
dicte: Sauvez et exceptz les officiers et ministres du Roy 
enfaisantz leurs offices,” Xe. 

Helmets called ‘‘capels de nerfs” occur in the Dover 
Castle Inventory of 1361. And in a previous entry, in 
1344, we have ‘xii. capellas de nervis de pampilon’ de- 
pictas®, » These may have been of leather. See Riddle’s 
Latin-English Lexicon, in voce Nervus. 

A “steel hat” called a ‘‘ chapel de Montauban” is named 
in this century, but it probably differed only from other 
casques in the place of its manufacture. Froissart in 1392 
describes the king of France journeying with a “single 
chaperon” ornamented with a chaplet of pearls upon his 
head, while his arms were carried behind him by his pages. 
One of the pages “ portoit sur son chef un chapel de Mont- 
auban, fin, cler et net, /owt d’acier, qui resplendissoit au 
soleil.” ‘This headpiece is afterwards called ‘‘le chapel 
@acier,” and, though not expressly stated to have belonged 
to the. king, appears from the context to have been ‘the 
royal helmet held in readiness by the attendant ‘ damoi- 
sel” (vol. iii. p. 160). 

In the English of the day we meet with the old coif de 
mailles under the name “wire hat.” Thus, in the will of 
Master John Parker, Doctor in Medicine, in 1406, we 
read: “Item lego Roberto Brid j. wyrehatt cum j. Carlele 





oy Prompt. Parv. ii. 379, note, ed. ™ Statutes of the Realm, ii. 93. 
Way. ; " Archeol. Journ., xi. 383 and 385. 
' Ibid., from Sarum Registers. 
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ax’”’ (Test. Ebor. 343). And, a little later, John Scott, 
citizen and bowyer of York, bequeaths “j. wyer hatt, 
harnest with sylver, j. schaffe ‘of pakok federd arows,” &e. 
(Ibid. p. 419). 

An under-coif “of cloth” was worn with the iron head- 
piece, as it had been in the preceding century. It is seen 
in the sculptured effigy of De Ryther, 1308, figured in 
Hollis’s “‘ Monuments,” pt. 2; and is noticed by Froissart 
under 1391, where, recounting the adventure of the Count 
of Armagnac near Alexandria, he tells us that the young 
Count, being overcome by the heat, turned aside to a 
streamlet that issued from a neighbouring alder-grove ; 
‘et quand il fut assis, 4 grand’-peine il osta son bassinet et 
demeura a nue téte, couverte d’une coffe de toile; et puis 
s’abaissa et se plongea son visage en l’eau, et commenga a 
boire et a reboire tant que le sang du corps lui refroidit, et 
commeng¢a a perdre la force de ses membres et le mouve- 
ment de la parole®,” &c. 

The knightly Mantle was often of a rich character, lined 
with ermine or other costly fur, and was a favourite gift 
of princes to their followers. It is not frequently repre- 
sented in the monuments of the time, but occurs among 
the sculptures in the front of Exeter Cathedral (Carter, 
pl. 12), in the statue of Frosch (Hefner, pl. 49), and in that 
of Du Bois (Stothard, pl. 58). The Mantle was one of 
the insignia of the Knights of the Garter, the material 
being blue woollen cloth. See, on this subject of the 
military cloak, the note on p. 337 of St. Palaye’s Ancienne 
Chevalerie. 

From many preceding passages, we have learned that 
the armour during this century was often of a very rich 
and costly kind. The moralists of the day were not spar- 
ing in their reproof of this military foppery, but the battle- 
field was a censor still more stern: the knight who would 
otherwise have been admitted to the accustomed ransom, 
was slain for the sake of his splendid panoply. ‘* La furent- 
ils pris et retenus par force, et un écuyer jeune et frisque 
de Limousin, neveu du pape Clément, qui s’appeloit Rai- 
mond. Mais, depuis qu'il fut oréanté prisonnier, fut-il 
occis, pour la convoitise de ses belles armures?.” 








° Vol. iii. p. 113. P Froissart, vol. i. p. 95. 
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The weight of their defences occasionally proved as 
disastrous to the knights as their splendour. D’Orronville 
tells us that, in the attack on the Saracens in 1390, the 
Duke of Bourbon lost six of his gentlemen because they 
sank so deep in the sand, from the weight of their armour, 
that they could not get out again, and were consequently 
slain by the infidels (chap. 78). 

When the king went into battle, it was sometimes judged 
expedient to mitigate the danger to the royal person by 
having several knights equipped in armour similar to 
his own. At the battle of Shrewsbury, in 1403, the Earl 
of Stafford, Sir Walter Blount, and two others wore the 
royal arms, and all were slain. At Poitiers the French 
king had nineteen knights dressed like himself :—‘‘ La étoit 
et fut le roi Jean de France, armé lui vingtiéme de ses 
paremens °.” 

The exportation of armour was not permitted but by the 
king’s special licence. For the duel between Douglas 
and De Erskyn in 1368, both champions obtained licence 
to send armour from London to Scotland. The instruments 
are preserved by Rymer :— 

** Rex, vicecomitibus, &c., salutem. 

* Supplicavit nobis Jacobus, heeres Willielmi de Douglas, 
de Deghemont, ut, ciim duellum inter ipsum et Thomam 
de Erskyn, juxta legem Scotize, ex certis causis, sit vadi- 
atum, et, eo preetextu, certas armaturas, apud civitatem 
nostram Londonie, videlicet, unum par de platis, unum 
haubergeonem, unum par cirotecarum asseris, unum helmet, 
unum par de bracers, et alias armaturas pro corpore suo, 
cruribus, tibiis et pedibus suis, longas armaturas et cooper- 
turas pro duobus equis, duos cultellos, et capud (sic) unius 
lancese, et quasdam alias armaturas pro eodem duello neces- 
sarias, per servientes suos emi et provideri fecerit :— 

“Velimus,” &c. (granting the prayer’). 

The armour required by Erskyn consisted of “‘ unum par 
de plates, unum bacenettum, unum par de bracers *, unum par 
de quisseulx‘, unum par de grieves, unum chanffreyn" pro 
uno equo, unum cultellum, unum ensem longum, unum ensem 
curtum, et unum par cirotecarum de ferro*.” It will be 





4 Froissart, i. 342. " Chanfrein: armour fcr the horse’s 
* Federa, iii. 838. head. 

* Arm-defences—brassarts. = Rymer, iii. 840. 

* Cuissots, 


Gen. Maa. Von. CCV. Ll 
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remarked that this champion arms himself with three kinds 
of swords: a long sword, a short sword, and a dagger. 

Armour was not to be sold at an excessive price, when 
urgently needed for defence of the realm. In 1386, pro- 
clamation was made against unusual rates for arms, armour 
and horses to be supplied to the “‘ Homines ad arma, Armati 
et Sagittarii ;” and if the vendors do not themselves set a 
moderate price on the items in question, their appraisement 
is to be made “ per fideles et legales homines,” and at this 
valuation the goods are to be supplied’. 

Armour and weapons were frequently transmitted by 
Will from one generation to another; a fact of some im- 
portance to the archeologist, as it may sometimes help to 
reconcile a discrepancy in fashions not otherwise easy of 
solution. In the testament of Humphrey de Bohun, Earl 
of Essex, in 1319, we read :—‘“ Ensement, je devis a mon 
enizne’ fuiz toutz mes armures et un lit enticr de vert, 
poudre de Cynes blaunches, ove toutes les apurtenaunces*.” 
‘he two poor words accorded to the whole of the potent 
baron’s military paraphernalia, as contrasted with the minute 
particularities of the green bed powdered with white swans, 
is curiously characteristic of the time. ‘I'he Duchess of 
Gloucester, in her will dated 1399, bequeaths a haubergeon 
which had belonged to her husband’s father :—‘“‘ Item, un 
habergeon, ove un crois de laton merchie sur le pis encontre 
le cuer, quele feust a mon seignour son piere?.” 

The armour in which king or knight had achieved a 
victory was sometimes offered at the altar, on the thanks- 
giving for the success. Thus, after the battle of Cassel in 
1328, the French king, returning to Paris, “ ecclesiam 
beatee Marive ingressus, coram imagine, eisdem armis quibus 
in bello armatus fuerat, se armari fecit, et super equum cui 
existenti in bello insederat ascensus, beatee Marie, cui se 
hoe in belli periculo faeturum voverat, ecclesize ejusdem 
arma et equum deferens, devotissime presentavit, eidem de 
tanti evasione periculi gratias agens.” (Cont. Guill. de 
Nangis, ii. 102, ed. 1843; and compare Chron. de S. Denis, 
vy. 321, ed. 18573; where arma is replaced by ‘ toutes ses 
armeures.” ) . 

Both the armour and the horse of the knight are fre- 








¥ Fwdera, vii. 546. @ Archwol. Journ., 11. 346. 
* Aine, » Royal Wills, p. 181. 
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quently left as mortuaries to the Church at this period. In 
1347 John de Warren, Earl of Surrey, wills that two of 
his coursers ‘‘soient donez a Vesglise de Saint Panteratz, 
ove mes armes dount ceux qui les chivaucherount serront 
armetz” (Zest. Hbor., p. 42). Sir Robert Swylington in 
1379 :—*‘ Item, lego nomine mortuarii mei melius animal 
meum cum cotearmour, helme, scuto et uno gladio” (ib., p. 
107). In 1391, Thomas de Meryngton :—‘ Item, lego 
optimum animal meum pro mortuario meo, cum habirion®’, 
et basenet cum eventale, cum gladio et cerutecis” (ib., 
p- 163). 

The word armure was sometimes used to signify weapons : 
—‘‘ Lors recommenca la bataille, et tout a cheval; et 
wavoit Pun autre défense d’armure que son espée, et 
Vautre sa hache*.” 

It may not be amiss to add that when Carré wrote his 
Panoplie (in 1797), there were savans who looked upon 
the old suits of armour preserved at Chantilly and else- 
where as “‘ representative” only, firmly maintaining that real 
knights and real gens-d’armes could never have borne the 
weight of so much iron. Carré employs several pages to 
“ nulvériser cette idée*.” 

The SureLps of this century offer considerable diversity 
of form, material and adornment. The usual materials 
were wood and leather, the latter frequently embossed and 
exhibiting the heraldic bearings of the knight. The shicld 
of the Biack Prince at Canterbury is of this kind, the 
facing of euir-bouilli, bearing in relief France and England 
quarterly. (Engraved in Stothard’s Monuments’). Those 
suspended over a tomb of the Hohenlohe family, ¢. 1589, 
are of the same construction (Hefner, pl. 68). ‘he shield 
of John of Gaunt, formerly affixed to his tomb in the old 
church of St. Paul, was formed of wood, leather and 
“plates of horn.” It is engraved in Dugdale’s “ History 
of St. Paul’s,” and in Bolton’s “Klements of Armories,” 
accompanied, in the latter work, by a minute description. 

‘“‘Keus nervés” are frequently mentioned in the chro- 
nicles and poems of this time. In the account of the siege 
of Guingamp, in the Chronicle of Du Guesclin, we read :— 

“La véissez monter celle gent bacelez, 

Et porter sur leur chief grans huis, qui sont bendez, 
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Fenestres et escus qui estoient nervez, 
Pour la doubte des pierres qui giétent 4 tous lez.” —Vers 3,156. 
And again :— 
‘La péust-on véoir maint gonfanon levé, 
Maint bacinet ausi et maint escu nervé.”—Vers 15,908. 

We have already’ referred to the interpretation of nervé 
as ‘‘covered with leather,” but in some passages of ancient 
writings it seems to mean faced with bands of iron. We 
leave this knotty question to the philologists. 

Steel was employed for shields at this period, though 
not frequently mentioned. In the Inventory of the Armour 
of Louis Hutin in 1316, we have :—“ iij. escus pains des 
armes le Roy, et un d’acier.” In the Romance of Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion, the king is said to have borne 

‘* On his schuldre a scheeld of stcel, 
With three lupardes wrought ful weel.”— Page 222. 
And of Colbrand, in the Romance of Guy of Warwick, we 
read that 
‘* A targe he had ywrought ful wele, 
Other metal was there none but steel.” 

Shields faced with steel are mentioned in the Chronicle of 
Du Guesclin by Cuvelier. 

Tyros in the military art are recommended to practise 
with shields of wicker-work. In the version of Vegecius 
(Roy. MS., 18, A, xii.) young soldiers are directed to 
provide ‘‘a shelde made of twigges, sumewhat rounde, in 
maner of a gredyrn, the whiche is clepede a fanne; and 
therwith they sholde have maces of tree” (Bk. I. ch. xi.) 

The principal forms of the shields of this period 
are the triangular, those rounded below, the kite-shaped, 
the heart-shaped, the circular, the notched or bouched, 
the curved and the spiked. ‘The triangular are of two 
kinds, flat and bowed: the first are seen in our woodcuts, 
Nos. 19, 46, 22, 20 and 11; the bowed appear in wood- 
cuts, Nos. 23, 49 and 12. The last-named example, the 
effigy of Aldeburgh, 1360, is curious, as being the latest 
knightly brass in England in which the shield appears as 
part of the equipment. The effigy in the previous group, 
No. 11, taken from Hefner’s work, and dated 1372, is the 
last of his series in which the warrior in his tomb-sculp- 
ture carries a shield. Shields are, indeed, often seen in 





f Page 439. 
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sepulchral memorials at a later date; but they are then 
used to form an “achievement,” not as part of the warrior’s 
armament. The shield made flat at top and rounded below 
is frequent in Spanish monuments of this age, and is some- 
times found among the more northern nations. See the 
. seals of Ferdinand IV., Alfonzo XI., and Peter the Cruel. 
It appears also on the seal of William of Austria, 1386 ; 
and on those of Robert I., Edward Baliol, and Robert ITI. 
of Scotland. The kite-shield is of rare occurrence. ‘lhere 
is a very elaborate example in the Anjou book, Roy. MS., 
6, E, ix. The heart-shape is almost as scarce. It appears 
in Roy. MS., 16, G, vi., ff. 386 and 409; in the effigy of 
De Bassevelde (De Vigne, Vade-mecum du Peintre, ii. pl. 
39); in the brass of Wenemaer (Archeol. Journ., vii. 
287); and in the Hastings brass (Cotman, pl. 1). The 
round shield is of two kinds: that borne on the arm, as in 
our woodcut, No. 8 (vol. cciv. p. 591), and that held at 
arm’s length (the buckler*), as in woodcut, No. 45. Other 
examples will be found in Roy. MS., 16, G, vi. In 
the second half of the century a contrivance was added 
to the knightly shield by which it was made useful as a 
rest for the lance. A notch (or bouche) was cut at the 

















upper right-hand corner, and in this the spear was laid ; 
as in the example here given (No. 41), from Add. MS., 





® From buccula. “Buccula, umbo scuti.” Ugutio. 
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15,477, fol. 29; date about 1360. It appears also in the trip- 
tych, dated 1368, engraved in the Archwol. Journ., vol. xiv. 
p. 207. See also our woodcuts, Nos. 15, 16 and 5 (vol. eciv. 
p. 465); the effigy engraved by Hefuer, pl. 146; the figure 
of St. George at Dijon (Archwol., vol. xxv.) ;-and the shield 
of John of Gaunt, noticed above. ‘The curved shield ap- 
pears in the second half of the century, sometimes notched, 
sometimes plain. Both varicties are found in our engray- 
ings, Nos. 15, 16 and 48. Occasionally we meet with a 
target which is fashioned in the 
form of a head. In the subject | 
here given (No. 42), from Roy. 
MS., 16, G, vi., fol. 304, the 
head appears to be intended for A 
that of a lion. A bearded human | > \yi 
head is the form found in the 
curious example on folio 51 of } 
Roy. MS., 2, B, vii.; and again /\¢: 
in that engraved by Strutt as the |) 

frontispiece to his ‘Dress and } 
Habits.” In Paulus Kall’s book, | 
ce. 1400, some of the combatants 

in the fight called ‘der Hutt” have a buckler moulded 
into the form of a human head". The shield with spike in 
front is not often seen in the monuments of this century, 
though it may have been frequently used by the common 
foot-soldiery, who, of necessity, do not so often become the 
subject of pictorial or sculptural art as the knightly order. 
An example of this type is furnished by our woodcut, No. 
8 (vol. eciv. p. 591), from Cotton MS., Claudius, D, ii., a 
book of the early part of this age. Shields of so large a 
size as nearly to cover the whole body are shewn to have 
been used among the foot troops, by several monuments of 
this period. One of the best is the curious carved casket 
formerly in the collection of Mr. Douce, and now at Good- 
rich Court, the sculptures of which represent the story of 
Susanna. Of the “ Pavise,” we have already examined 
the fashion and the purpose’. The shields armed with 
spikes, barbs, and saws, used in judicial -combats, are 
among the wildest inventions of the middle ages. Their 








No. 42. 





» Archeologia, vol. xxix. i See vol. cciv. p. 128. 
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construction and the manner of their employment are 
excellently illustrated by Mr. Pearsall in his curious paper 
on Legal Duels in the 29th volume of the Archeologia. 

The enarmes, or straps by which the shield was attached 
to the arm, have two leading arrangements: they are placed 
vertically or horizontally. ‘hey are shewn as placed in a 
vertical line in our woodcuts, 34, 47, 48, and 5 (vol. eciv. p. 
465). In the effigy of Hillary at Walsall, and in some of the 
illuminations of the Meliadus romance, Add. MS., 12,228, 
the enarmes are fixed in a contrary direction. From examples 
in the manuscript last named, it would appear that a pad- 
ding was placed in the inside of the shield where the arm 
passed. On folio 186 is a striking illustration, in which 
the cross-lines of the quilting are very clearly shewn*. 
And compare our woodcut, No. 5 (vol. cciv. p. 465), from 
this manuscript, where a similar lining appears; though 
being here a smaller drawing, the minute marking of the 
quilting was not attempted. The guige, or strap by which 
the shield was ppg 1d round the neck, is seen in wood- 
cuts Nos. 19, 23 and 9 (vol. cciv. p. 5 592): in the first ex- 
ample, it is plain; in the second, ornamented with simple 
studs; in the last, it has an enriched border with rosettes 
at intervals along the centre. A striking instance of the 
decorated guige is that of the Blanchfront effigy (Stothard, 
pl. 71). ‘The surface of the shield is variously embellished. 
The most usual device is the heraldic one of the knight’s 
house; of which the examples are too frequent throughout 
the century to need particularising. The figures were ex- 
pressed either in relief by ecudr-bouilli, or by simple paint- 
ing and gilding. The earliest instance of a quartered 
shield in England is that of the third great seal of Edward 
III.; but that arms were thus an ranged some years pre- 
viously, has been clearly ascertained by the curious docu- 
ment printed by Mr. Hudson ‘lurner—the Inventory of 
the Earl of Hereford in 1822; where, among other items, 
occurs :—‘j. quintepoint quartelé des armes Dengleterre et 
de Hereford'.’ The armorial shield was -oceasionally en- 
riched by diapering or filigree-work, as in the Hastings 
brass (Cotman, vol. i. pl. i), where the bearing is thus 
ornamented, and the Giffard brass (Sees, of Essex 








These paddings are still ail on the inside of the 4 ields of the Eastern nations, 
especially in Ludia. ! Archwol. Journ., ii. 34. 
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Archeeol. Soc., vol. i.), where the field is thus decorated. 
Devices of a sacred character also appear, as in the figure 
from Roy. MS., 20, A. ii. (our woodcut, No. 22). In Eng- 
lish monumental effigies the shield is usually represented 
as borne on the arm; but occasionally it is slung at the 
hip, as in our woodcuts, Nos. 23 and 20, and the Pem- 
bridge figure (Hollis, pt. 5). This latter method is very 
frequent in French memorials, of which examples will be 
found in Guilhermy’s Lglise de St. Denis, pp. 170, 253, 260 
and 272. Hefner gives us an instance in the sculpture 
of Rudolf von Thierstein at Basel. Other figures shew us 
the shield slung upon the sword-hilt, as in our engravings, 
Nos. 1 (vol. eciv. p. 4), 16 and 11. In the effigy of Bicken- 
bach (Hefner, pl. 103), it is thus slung upon the hilt of the 
sword, and both are placed in front, so that, from the 
waist downward, almost the whole person of the knight is 
concealed by his armorial shield. This arrangement is not 
unusual in Welsh monuments, as in the tomb now in the 
churchyard of Ruabon. When wounded in battle, the 
warrior was still, as in former centuries, carried off the 
ground on a shield or pavise. ‘I'his custom is illustrated 
by a drawing on folio 260 of Add. MS., 12,228". ‘The 
only real shields of this century which appear to have been 
authenticated are those of the Black Prince at Canterbury, 
and the relics at Kreglingen, already noticed as having 
furnished one of the illustrations of Hefner’s admirable 
work on Medieval Costume. 

The Spur characteristic of the fourteenth century is of 
the rowel kind, with the arms curving under the ankle, 
and the neck short and straight. The spur of a single 
goad is, however, not unfrequent, and the old ball-and- 
spike form sometimes occurs. In the brass of Sir Hugh 
Hastings, both the goad and rowel spur appear, the prin- 
cipal figure having the latter kind, while the lateral effigies 
wear the former. The goad spur (with a single strap) 
is found in the brass of Fitzralph, e. 1325 (Waller, pt. 13). 
The goad (with three straps) is seen in the Septvans brass, 
1306 (Waller, pt. 9), in the effigies of D’Aubernoun and 
John of Eltham, 1327 and 1334 (Stothard, pl. 60 and 56), 
and in our woodcut, No. 20, a.p. 15347. ‘I'he ball-and- 





™ And compure Froissart, vol. i. p. 602. 
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spike spur is of rare occurrence at this period: it appears, 
however, in Roy. MS., 19, B, xv., fol. 37; a book of the 
early part of the century. The rowel spur fixed by a 
single strap is well shewn in the sculptures of Whatton, 
1325, and Blanchfront, 1360 (Stothard, pls. 53 and 71). 
The rowel with three straps is the usual fashion from 
about 1325 to the end of the century. See our woodcuts, 
19, 1 (vol. eciv. p. 4), 6 (ib., p. 589) and 31, of the years 
1330, 1349, 1375 and 1382. The rowels themselves vary 
in form: they may be divided into three kinds—the star- 
shaped, the indented, and the jfusily. The star rowel is 
seen in the Hastings brass (Cotman, pl. 1), and in Mr. 
James’s ‘ Book of Spurs,” pls. 4 and 6, the number of 
points varying from six to twelve. The rowel with in- 
dented edge appears in the Kerdeston effigy (Stothard, 
pl. 64), and in our woodcuts, Nos. 1 (vol. cciv. p. 4), 6 
(ib. p. 589) and 13. In the Kerdeston figure the points are 
twenty-two in number; in our frontispiece they are seven 
only: between these amounts they occur in great variety. 
The fusil-shaped spikes are seen in the examples engraved 
by Hefner ( 7’rachten, pl. 176), and those figured in the ‘‘ Book 
of Spurs,” pl. 5. ‘They are of the close of the century. 
Though the arm usually formed a regular curve, examples 
occur, in the early part of the century, in which the spur 
was fashioned in a sharp angle at this part ; as in the brass 
of De Bures (Waller, pt. 2), and the monument of De 
Valence (Stothard, pl. 49). The arm was occasionally 
twisted like a cable, as in the effigy of Montacute at Salis- 
bury (Stothard, pl. 95). The mode of attaching the straps 
was of three principal kinds:—the arm had a loop at the 
end, as in the monuments of Whatton and Blanchfront 
(Stothard, pls. 53 and 71): the arm had a single perforation, 
through which passed a ring, and to this ring were fixed 
the straps for the sole and instep; the statue of John of 
Eltham (Stothard, pl. 56), furnishes a good illustration : 
in the third variety, the arm had two perforations, to 
which the metal strap-mounts were fastened; see the 
examples in Stothard’s 57th and 86th plates. Occasionally 
the buckle was fixed at once to the upper hole of the neck, 
as in the spur engraved in Mr.James’s volume, pl. 5. 
At the close of the century a spur appears which has a sort 
of hook or claw above the neck, the purpose of which has 
Gent. Maa. Vor. CCV. um 
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not been satisfactorily determined. See our woodcuts, 
Nos. 29, 32 and 37, and compare Hefner’s Burg Tannen- 
berg, pl. 9, and ‘* Book of Spurs,” pls. 5 and 6. 

Silver-gilt spurs appear among the items of the Accounts 
of Etienne de la Fontaine in 1352. They are provided for 
the Dauphin :—“‘ Item, pour faire et forger unes jartiéres et 
uns esperons, semblablement garnis et dorez, pesant argent 
il. mars, vi. onces” (p. 129). 

‘The straps for affixing the spurs were of leather or silk. 
Both materials are named in the Inventory of Louis X. :— 
‘“‘ Item, iv. paires d’esperons garnis de soye et ij. paires 
garnis de cuir.”” These straps were variously ornamented. 
With the bronze spur found in the tomb of Conrad von 
Heideck, 1357 (Hefner, pl. 176), was also found part of 
the spur-strap. It is of leather, thickly studded with 
bronze bosses, and the holes for the buckle are edged 
with bronze. Similar metal-sockets are seen in the Pem- 
bridge monument (Hollis, pt. 5), and in that of Duguesclin 
at St. Denis. In lieu of plain studs, an ornament of rosettes 
is sometimes supplied, as in the effigy of Sir Hugh Calve- 
ley (Stothard, pl. 99). ‘The spur-straps of the Black Prince 
have a decoration of enamels bordered in gold; and an 
analogous example is furnished by the statue of Orlamiinde, 
ec. 1360 (Hefner, pl. 146). 

We have already noticed, from Froissart, that the knights 
occasionally used their spurs as caltrops, fixing the arms in 
the ground, and leaving the spikes standing upright, “ par 
quoi on ne les pit approcher, fors en péril et & mal aise” 
(Chron. i. 397). 

How the knights wore the Hair and Beard, is not always 
to be ascertained from their armed effigies, the head being 
so much muffled in the mail gorget; but numerous monu- 
ments of a civil character fully supply the deficiency. 
During the early years of the century in England, neither 
beard nor moustache appears to have been in vogue ; but as 
the age advanced, both came into fashion, and from about 
1325 they are very general. Examples of the close-shaven 
knighthood occur in the brass of Septvans, 1306 (Hollis, 
pt. 1), the sculpture of Ryther, 1308 (Hollis, pt. 2), the 
effigies at Fersfield and Gorleston, 1311 and 1325 (Sto- 
thard, pl. 57 and 51), and the brass of Northwood, ¢. 1330 
(our woodeut, No. 23). Compare the brass of Adam 
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Walsokne, 1349; a civil costume (Cotman, pl. 2). A simi- 


lar figure, in freestone, is in the church of St. Michael, 
Lichfield. The beard and moustache appear in the statue of 
King Edward II. at Gloucester, 1327, in the brass of Dau- 
bernoun, 1327, in the statuettes of the Kerdeston tomb, 
1337 (Stothard, pls. 46, 27 and 65), in the Hastings brass, 
1347 (woodcut 36), in the brasses of Aumberdene, ¢. 1350 
(Oxford Manual, Ixxii.), of Felbrig, 1351 (Cotman, pl. 8), 
and of Torrington, 1356 (Boutell, p. 107), and in the sta- 
tuettes of the Beauchamp monument at Warwick, 1370. 

In the last quarter of the century, a change of fashion 
gave to the beard a forked form. Examples are seen in 
the brass of Heylesdone, 1375 (Boutell’s ‘ Brasses of Eng- 
land”), in the statuettes of the tomb of King Edward IIL, 
1377 (Hollis, pt. 2), in the picture of the coronation of 
Richard II. in the Liber Regalis (Westwood’s Paleo- 
graphia), in the statue at St. Martin’s Outwich, London 
(Gough’s ‘ Monuments’’), in the brass of Estbury (Boutell’s 
‘‘Semi-effigies”), and in many of the pictures of the His- 
tory of the Deposition of Richard II. ( Archeologia, vol. xx.) 
At the close of the century, the forked beard itself under- 
went a change. The greater portion of the hair was shaved 
away, two small tufts only being now left of that goodly 
appendage which contributes so much dignity to the royal 
effigies of Edward the Second and Edward the Third. 
This arrangement is well shewn in the brass of Robert 
Attelath at Lynn (Cotman, pl. 7), where the shaven por- 
tion is indicated (according to the usual practice of the 
“‘latteners”) by a number of small dots. The statue of 
King Richard II. in Westminster Abbey has this di- 
minished beard (Hollis, pt. 1), and it is again seen in the 
brasses at Northleach and Chipping Campden, c. 1400 
(Boutell’s ‘ Brasses of England”). Occasionally the mous- 
tache only is worn, as in the brass of Robert Braunche, 
1347 (Cotman, pl. 3); though even here, while the effigy 
of Braunche is represented as beardless, the guests in the 
scene of the ‘ Peacock Feast’? below have all beards of 
goodly proportion. 


(To be continued.) 











SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF WALTER DE MERTON, 


FOUNDER OF MERTON COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE COMPLETION OF HIS FOUNDATION. 
(Continued.) 


An inspection of the founder’s provisions and regulations will 
lead us to see how consistently and wisely he framed his means to 
his purposed end. 

And first, in looking at his prescribed course of study, we find 
that it is all pointed to the perfecting of the theologian, who was 
in due course to go forth and labour in one of the benefices at- 
tached to the house, or in whatever ficld might be opened to him. 

But the course did not begin with theology, for a very good 
reason. One of the great causes of weakness which then affected 
theological study, was the neglect of the needful foundation which 
the University intended to provide in her course of arts. Antony 
Wood, in his Annals of this century, dwells much upon this evil. 
He asserts that the Bishops admitted mere boys of twenty to holy 
orders, who consequently hurried rapidly onwards to the attain- 
ment of that small degree of theological learning which could be 
expected at such an age. He preserves some ludicrous instances 
of the ignorance of grammar. 

Another cause which weakened theology, was greediness of the 
more profitable study of canon and civil law. 

To remedy these weaknesses, the founder introduced his Gram- 
maticus* as officer of his institution. He required the pars major 
of the scolares, “ut artium liberalium et studio philosophiz va- 
cent,” but this only as introductory to, and qualifying for, their 
final study of theology, “donee in his laudabiliter provecti ad stu- 
dium se transferant theologie.” His regulation touching the 
study of the laws, is restrictive as to the number privileged to 
proceed, and their qualification. ‘ Quatuor” autem vel quinque, 





® “Sit etiam grammaticus unus, qui studio grammatice totaliter vacet, sibique, de 
bonis domus, librorum copit et alia necessaria ministrentur, et eorum qui studio 
grimmatice [in hujusmodi rudimentis, stat 1270], fuerint applicati, curam habeat ; 
et ad ipsum etiam pr.vectiores in duiis suw facultatis habeant absque rubore regres- 
sum. Sub cujus magisterio scolares ipsi . ... latino fruantur eloquio ceu idiomate 
vulgari.” Stat. 1274, cup. ii. 

Degrees in grammar were anciently conferred by all Universities, until the improve- 
ment of classical knowledge arising from the art of printing. The Elizabethan Statutes, 
second code, extinguished the degree in the University of Cambridge; but only fifty 
years earlir Bishop Stanley of Ely had founded a grammar-preceptorship at Jesus 
College. See Dean Peacocs’s note, p. xxx., in his Appendix to Cambridge Stat. 

» A very sinall proportion of the number to which the founder expected his scholars 
to grow ; see his provision for deans over twenties, cap. vii. The study of law is clearly 
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ex sui superioris providentia, quos ipse humiles et ad hoe aptos 
decreverit, in jure canonico licenter studeant.”—[Stat. 1274, cap. 
ii.] And for their improvement in this faculty, the Warden was 
to allow them at times “ ut jura civilia audiant.” 

The prescribed course of study then, was as follows :— 

1. Grammar, under the Grammaticus, for those who needed, 
[“rudimenta puerilia,” stat. 1270.] 

2. Arts and philosophy, in accordance with the University 
course of the day, for ail. 

8. Theology, for all, after proficiency in arts. 

4, Canon law, for four or five select proficients in theology, and 
pro utilitate ecclesiastici regiminis, with so much of civil as might 
be ancillary to canon law. 


Here, then, we see the provision made by a wise and pious man, 
desiring to remedy the injury which sound learning and true reli- 
gion had suffered, on the one hand from the neglect of elementary 
knowledge, and on the other from greedy pursuit of the honours 
and profits of the laws. 

Whilst he provides for a good liberal education, and general 
grounding in all subsidiary knowledge, he jealously guards his main 
object of theological study both from being attempted too early by 
the half-educated boy, and from being abandoned too soon for the 
temptations of something more profitable. It should be remarked 
that whilst the Warden is charged with the duty of keeping an 
illiterate youth from commencing the crowning study, he has no 
authority for dispensing with it in any one case. He was required 
to dismiss the idle member who neglected to qualify himself by 
steady progress in the lower branches‘. 

It will be seen here how the founder was working in unison with 
the sounder part of the University, for in 1251 that body found it 
expedient to enact some restraints upon the hasty acquirement of 
the higher divinity degrees. It was in the same spirit, and to 
remedy the same evil, that Walter de Merton forbad his members 
to enter the faculty at all before a full proficiency in arts and phi- 
losophy, acquired both audiendo and regendo, i.e. both by attending 
the schools as undergraduate listeners, and by teaching in the 
schools as magistri artium. 

That his restraints were aimed at no imaginary evils will be 
proved by reference to two facts, the one occurring in Archbishop 
Pekham’s ordinances, 1284, the other in some capitular orders made 
by the college in 1455. 

Archbishop Pekham we find rebuking some of the Fellows for 
proceeding to the profitable study of medicine, under pretence that 





viewed as a privilege, and a reward of moral and other qualities. In Stat. 1270, was 
added, “ pro utilitate ecclesiastici regiminis, secundum quod modesti, humiles, honesti 
extiterint, et eos Custos zelum Dei et animarum habere noverit.” 

¢ “Si studere neglexerit” is a “causa amotionis;” and also “diutina wgritudo,” 
making a fellow “ad studium inutilis.”—Stat. 1274, capp. iv., xiv. 
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it fell within the prescript study of philosophy4, and others for a 
grosser violation of statute by proceeding to an unlicensed study 
of the lawse. 

The orders of 1455 proceed upon the fact that great disgrace had 
accrued to the college from the rejection of Fellows at the Bishop’s 
examination, and impose an oath to the effect that no one would 

roceed to holy orders before the completed term of Regency 
in Arts, 

We may here remark that having been so explicit in the prescrip- 
tion of studies, the Founder did not deem it needful to legislate for 
the professions which his Fellows were to pursue. Were a Brunel 
or a Stephenson in this nineteenth century founding a college for 
the improvement of his own order of civil engineers, after framing 
a course of study directed throughout to the perfecting of the 
student in the practice of an engineer's calling, he might well omit, 
either consciously or unconsciously, all regulation as to his ulti- 
mate profession. In the parallel case, viz. the secular priest of the 
thirteenth century erecting an institution for the improvement of 
his own order, there were reasons why it was less needful for him 
to lay down any regulations as to the ultimate destination of students 
whose whole antecedents he so modelled from the most elementary 
stage of their education, as to make it their interest, as well as their 
duty, to enter the sacred profession. There is no doubt that the 
prescribed course of theology was intended to carry them to the 
higher degrees in that faculty, which, after the University require- 
ment of a Latin sermon in 1251, could only be obtained by an or- 
dained candidate. Beyond this, again, lay the prospect of a college 
benefice, furnishing another inducement to enter the priesthood, 
to say nothing of the universal usage of the day, perhaps as in- 
fluential as any other cause, according to which, admission into the 
clerical body was deemed a qualification for the pursuit of every 
learned profession. 

The fact, then, of the founder’s omitting to designate the future 
profession of the boys whom he admitted to his institution need 
cause no doubt whatever as to his intentions. 

We may proceed now to notice another provision, which indi- 
cates the close connection between the foundation and the secular 
priesthood, his large provision of Church-patronage. 

That patronage should have been bestowed upon him for the 
benefit of his institution, in whatever way it was to benefit the 
Church, was not surprising, when we consider that the highest 
personages of the realm were deeply interested in the ex-Chancel- 





4 Medicine nevertheless afterwards became a flourishing study in the college during 
the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, and in a capitular order of 1504 is 
recognised as a “ philosophical art.” 

¢ His interpretation of the statutable meaning of “ philosophy,” and his reference 
to the practice in the founder’s time, are very useful as comments on the statutable 
course of study. 
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lor’s undertaking, and that the bestowal of advowsons was, to great 
feudal chiefs, the easiest mode of befriending Church institutions, 
and a most effective one where it was followed (as was commonly 
the case in the thirteenth century) by impropriation of the rectory ; 
but it is plain that he bestirred himself to obtain the patronage of 
preferments, for which he had no doubt to pay some adequate price 
to the former patrons. The right of advowson seems, therefore, to 
have been of itself an object, and the nomination of his scholars to 
benefices, where they might bestow the fruits of their academical 
course in the midst of an illiterate clergy and a rude half-barbarous 
laity, appears to have made an integral portion of his scheme. Of 
his royal patrons every one bestowed an advowson upon him. The 
king gave the rectory of St. Peter’s-in-the-East, Oxford, with its 
chapels of Elolywell and Wolvercote; Richard, his brother, gave 
Horspath ; the king’s sons, Edward and Edmund, gave Elham in 
Kent, and Emildon in Northumberland, 

These, we may suppose, were gratuitous gifts, but we cannot 
suppose that the conventual bodies, which granted five of the re- 
maining advowsons, so freely alienated their corporate property. 
The abbeys of Reading and ‘Tyrone (France), the priories of Stone 
(Staffordshire), Merton, Tortington (Sussex), granted respectively 
the advowsons of St. John’s, Oxon, Stratton, Wilts., Wolford with 
Burmington, Malden, and Farleigh, and certainly to three of these 
grantors some return was made® Gamlingay (one moiety), Lap- 
worth, Ponteland, Cuxham, and Ibstone, were besides acquired 
from lay patrons, and probably were duly paid for. When we 
consider that the right of patronage thus bestowed upon the col- 
lege enabled it to nominate no less than seventeen of its members 
to endowed cures, it is impossible to resist the belief that the ac- 
quisition of this patronage was not the result of chance cireum- 
stances or of the donor’s convenience, but-an integral part of the 
founder’s scheme, carrying on his scholars beyond the term of their 
academic life, and bestowing their spiritual things on the very 
places from which they should derive their temporal sustenance. 

Another proof of the founder’s mind is seen in the fact of his dis- 
countenancing the lucrative professions which were then open to 
the clergy, and which were likely to tempt the more able of his 
scholars to abandon the steady pursuit of their sacred calling. We 
have already seen how jealously he restrained his advancing student 
from running off from the more barren study of theology, how he 





f All these were given with license of impropriation, and all (except Horspath, of 
which, for some reason, the college never got possession) were impropriated, and, with 
the other impropriate rectories, Pouteland, Wolford, Stratton, and Gamlingay, form a 
great proportion of the present college property. 

® To the abbey of Reading a quit-rent was paid long after the foundation. The 
abbey of Tyrone was recompensed by the purchase of a quit-rent for the benefit of its 
cell at Andewell, Hants. See Stratton Evidences, (penes Coll. Mert.) 

The prior of Tortington owns that the founder had contented him, “ Ex curialitate 
sua, quamquam ad hoc minime teneretur.” See Farleigh Evidences, (penes Coll. Mert.) 
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confined the study of canon law with its more gainful prospects to 
a privileged few, advanced theologians, and that “pro utilitate 
ecclesiastici regiminis,” and how he permitted the study of civil 
law only as ancillary to the canon, but we have a clearer enuncia- 
tion of his mind in the Injunctions (already adverted to) of his 
almost-cotemporary, Abp. Pekham, when in 1284 he felt it his duty 
to the founder to banish all study of medicine from the college, 
and to restrain the canonists to the licensed number. He declares, 
on his own knowledge, that in the founder’s time no medici 
had been allowed in the college, and that on the principle of “ con- 
suetudo est juris interpres,’ he must, as acting for the founder, 
exclude them utterly. 

We do not conceive, then, that there need remain any doubt that 
the particular benefit which the founder designed to confer on the 
Church was the improvement of his own order, the secular priest- 
hood, by giving them first a good elementary, and then a good 
theological, education, in close union with a University, and with 
the moral and religious training of a scholar-family living under 
rules of piety and discipline. And this design was, we have good 
reason to believe, in the main achieved. Whilst the Visitor of 1284 
brings to light the fact that worldliness and selfishness were in 
some degree marring the original design, there are abundant wit- 
nesses to its general success. During the first eighty years of the 
life of the institution, a brilliant succession of names, divines who 
were also scholars and philosophers, shone forth, and kindled other 
founders to devote their substance to the creation of similar nur- 
series of learned clergy. The earlier statutes of Balliol, University, 
Oriel, Peterhouse (Cambridge), all borrowed, with more or less of 
closeness and avowal, the Regula Mertonensis, and thus justified 
the assertion which the royal founder of Eton afterwards used, that 
the later colleges bore a childlike resemblance to their common 
parent, “ velut imago parentis in prole, relucent.” 





THE EARLY USE OF SADDLES IN ENGLAND. 


“SADDLES were in use in the third century, and are mentioned as made of leather in 
A.D. 304. They were known in England about 600. The saddle-cloth first occurs 
temp. Hen. I. (1100—1135). Side-saddles for ladies were in use in 1138. Anne, 
queen of Richard IT., introduced these tv the English ladies. (Stowe.) In 1531 a load- 
saddle cost 16d. (Durham Burs. Mem.) A hackney-saddle was a riding-saddle, as dis- 
tinguished from a load, pack, or sumpter-saddle. (Finchdale.) In London, the ‘ gilda 
sellariorum,’ or guild of saddlers, was in all probability an Anglo-Saxon guild, and con- 
sequently the oldest on record of all the present livery companies. (Herbert.) The 
entries in the accounts are very numerous.”—Mr. Harland’s Notes to the House and 
Farm Accounts of the Shuttleworths, published by the Chetham Society. 
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EARLY ANNALS OF THE ENGLISH FRANCISCANS*. 


Tue Franciscan Friars, supposing always that they had adhered to the 
original rules of piety, of preaching and praying among the poor, and of 
entire self-denial, propounded by the Founder of their Order, made their 
appearance not a moment too soon upon English soil, and, indeed, at 
the very moment that some unlooked-for and stringent remedy was greatly 
needed here for the regeneration of society. The young king, Henry III., 
had just been declared of age, and had commenced a feeble government 
in his own name and right; the spirit of insubordination arising out 
of the civil wars of John was still rife in the bosom of every class; while 
the more powerful barons seized every opportunity of shewing themselves 
tyrannical, merciless, insolent, and rapacious ; the clergy, regular as well as 
secular, were steeped to the lips in simony, absenteeism, and sensuality ; 
and the great body composing the middle and lower classes, from the citizen 
down to the serf, was immersed in supreme brutishness, ignorance, and 
superstition. Bad as all this was, ere the Franciscan brethren had been 
established here twenty years, things had become, if possible, much worse : 
Henry, a mere puppet in the hands of designing persons at first, and openly 
set at defiance by his wealthy and lawless brother, Richard, Earl of Corn- 
wall, had now grasped the reins of government with a more energetic hand ; 
and insatiate tyranny, unblushing falsehood, meanness, and extortion, ac- 
companied by a spendthrift, inordinate love of architectural display, were 
the predominant characteristics of his rule: while his recent marriage with 
Eleanor of Provence had only augmented the hatred in which he was held ; 
for, to the supreme misery of that not very large class of his subjects who 
had anything to lose, to the rapacity of their sovereign was superadded the 
grasping avarice of his queen and her locust-like swarms of foreign relatives 
and dependants. 

The Franciscans may possibly have done some rather extensive good in 
England in the earlier years after their arrival, and, for a season, they may 
have made some vigorous attempts to alleviate the miseries and discomforts 
which, at every turn and corner, must have met their view in this land of 
their adoption; at all events, at a later period even, when their decadence 
had begun, they sympathized with the great and good De Montfort, and 
that speaks no little in their favour. But even if, on his first arrival in this 
country, the Franciscan did, as Mr. Brewer in his Preface assures us, settle 
in the suburbs of the large towns, among the very dregs of the population, 
so infirm of purpose is the human mind, that it was not long before he either 
bethought himself of adding very largely to his creature-comforts or of 
changing his locality altogether. The Franciscans in England were not, for 
so long as twenty years even, what St. Francis had intended them to be. 
They were commanded by their founder to possess nothing, beyond, perhaps, 
the coarse sackcloth habits that they carried on their backs; and yet within 
twenty years after their establishment here, we read of their Minister-General, 
Haymo de Faversham, openly avowing that he was sick and tired of their 





* “Monumenta Franciscana: scilicet, I. Thomas de Eccleston de Adventu Fratrum 
Minorum in Angliam. II. Ade de Marisco Epistole. III. Registrum Fratrum 
Minorum Londoniew. Edited by J. S. Brewer, M.A., Professor of English Literature, 
King’s College, London, and Reader at the Rolls. Published by the Authority of the 
Lords Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury, under the Direction of the Master of 
the Rolls.” (London: Longmans.) 


Gent. Mac. Vor. CCV. 3N 
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profession of mendicancy, and regretting that they had no broad acres and 
dainty dishes to call their own. They were enjoined by St. Francis to eschew 
all kinds of learning, and writing even, as tending to withdraw them from 
the more active duties of piety and religion; and yet within thirty years 
after their arrival, we find the most zealous even among them devoting them- 
selves to the theological learning of the closet, writing letters by the hun- 
dred, upon political subjects even, and numbering among their correspond- 
ents the most noble, the most beauteous, and the most wealthy in the land— 
such a one was Adam de Marisco, for example: while again, on the other 
hand, the most talented—possibly not the most pious— among the brother- 
hood took as eagerly to the learning of the Universities, to philosophy and 
dialectics, vied with the learned of all Europe beside, and—little anticipated 
by St. Francis d’ Assisi, no doubt—immortalized the Order by the literary 
glories of Occham, Duns Scotus, and Roger Bacon. 

Under the next phase, vying no longer with the learned of Europe in the 
triumphs of intellect, the Franciscans of England entered upon another 
arena, and a more circumscribed : resolved to outdo, if possible, their nearer 
neighbours and more favoured rivals—so far as the good things of this 
world are concerned—the Benedictine and Cistercian Monks, the great field 
of contest now lay in the comparative depth and tone of coloured glass, the 
purity and massiveness of marble columns, and the length and breadth of the 
conventual church, the reward of victory being the superiority in architec- 
tural taste. The higher senses and the more exquisite perceptions being now 
gratified, the lower senses must have their turn—and what was the result ? 
By the time that Richard II. sat on the English, throne, the name of 
Friar or Minorite has become, not in the mouths of Lollards only, but in 
those of serious men of their own creed even, little better than a byword or 
synonym for sensualist, tippler, and glutton. As enjoined by his founder, 
the Franciscan still devotes himself to the society of the poor, but, if we are 
not much mistaken, it is less with the view of inculcating lessons of piety, 
than of hobnobbing with him at the village hostel on easy terms, or of 
making a profitable exchange, in the way of meal or of malt, for the 
knives, pins, purses, and pedlar’s wares with which, for the more especial 
behoof of country wives,—not according to the Lollard poet only, whose 
doggrel lines are given in Mr. Brewer’s volume, pp. 601—608, but on the 
better authority of “Dan Chaucer” as well,—the Franciscan’s travelling 
tippet was always kept well lined. Had these men adhered to the rules of 
their founder, they might have done the work of the Reformation for them- 
selves, and have pre-occupied the ground taken by their arch-enemies, the 
Lollards. Within fifty years of the death of St. Francis, they had lost all 
chance of ever doing so. 

Such, in our opinion, were the steps in the decadence of the English Fran- 
ciscan Friars: it is, however, the annals of their more hopeful days that 
Mr. Brewer has here, from various sources, laboriously brought together. 

We accordingly proceed, so far as our limits will permit, to examine the 
documents connected with the first settlement of the Franciscans in this 
country, and their earlier days here, which the learning and industry of the 
Editor have thus brought to light, and duly clothed in the modern garb 
of paper and print; and that too, as every one who sees the volume must 
admit, in a most attractive form, so far as typography is concerned. 





» See the account given of their magnificent church at Newgate in Mr. Brewer's 
volume, pp. 513—519. See also p. 469 of the present article. 
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The work of Thomas de Eccleston is printed from two manuscripts, one 
at York, the other in the Cottonian Collection in the British Museum. Of 
the author,—a Lancashire man probably, if we may judge from his name,— 
beyond the little that may be gathered from his work, nothing is known, 
He was a Franciscan, a student at Oxford, for a time an inmate of the 
Convent at London, and contemporary with Henry III. His work, com- 
paratively brief as it is, took him no less than twenty-five years, he says, 
to complete. It is written in fair, intelligible Latin, and, so far as simplicity 
of style is concerned, presents a marked contrast to the ponderous, circum- 
locutory, and involved sentences of the Epistles of Adam de Marisco, 
which form, in reference to bulk, the staple of the present volume. 

“ Eccleston’s work is the production,” the learned Editor says, “of a simple-minded, 
single-hearted Friar, who entertains no misgivings as to the piety, sincerity, and good 
works of his Order, and is proportionably zealous that their poverty, self-denial, and 
labours of love should not be forgotten. Without any of the ambition of the profissed 
historian, he has contrived to compose a narrative of thirty years, which cannot fail of 
interesting his readers, whether curious or not, in the progress of the Order to which 
he belonged. He gives us what no other writer, less simple-minded and zealous, would 
have cared, or perhaps been willing, to give—a clear, unvarnished picture of the Friars 
in their poverty, and before their Order had been glorified by the eminent Schoolmen 
of a later period.” 

From this work we gather the following particulars relative to the 
arrival, A.D. 1224, of the Franciscans, or, as they then styled themselves, 
the Minorite Friars, or Brethren, in England. 

The mission, consisting of four clerks and five laymen,—Italian, French, 
and English,—under the guidance of brother Agnellus of Pisa, landed 
at Dover early in September in that year, the good Monks of Fescamp 
having kindly supplied them with the means of transit. Part of the mission 
stayed behind at the Priests’ Hospice at Canterbury, while the others 
pushed on for London, to find a suitable spot for their first settlement 
there. The residue left at Canterbury seem in the meantime to have quite 
astonished the weak minds of sundry scholars there, by the zest and cheer- 
fulness with which they drank the dregs of muddy ale all round (cireu- 
lariter), which they occasionally made more palatable, according to their 
thinking at least, by warming the cup and mixing water with its contents. 
Tourte, or coarse brown bread, the writer tells us, was the usual accom- 
paniment of the brethren’s sour ale,—we cannot call it beer, because hops 
were only “a wicked weed” as yet,—and when bread was scarce, the in- 
mates of the London Convent were glad to appease the gnawings of hunger 
with garlic 

On reaching London, the four precursors were hospitably entertained by 
their brother mendicants, the Friars Preachers, or Dominicans ; with whom 
they made a fortnight’s stay, “eating and drinking with them, sicut fami- 
liarissimi.” On quitting the roof of the Dominicans, they proceeded to 
hire a house upon Cornhill; of humble enough style, workmanship, and 
dimensions, no doubt, for, upon constructing cells for the future inmates, 
they were content to fill up the interstices of the boards between them 
with grass. 

Thus established in London, and even before the other brethren had 





* On much the same principle, probably, that Robinson Crusoe took his quid of 
tobacco, when making himself comfortable for the night, after his shipwreck. ‘To our 
mind, there can be little doubt as to the meaning of a/ia, in the passage in p. 9; 
and we prefer rendering it “garlic,” to adopting the Editor’s suggestion that ordea, 
“barley,” is the word. Garlic was sold in abundance in the market, at the very doors 
of the Franciscan Convent, upon Cornhill. 
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quitted the Priests’ Hospice at Canterbury, the precursors made preparations 
for a settlement at Oxford, a mission being sent thither, which, after another 
cordial reception by the Dominicans, found a house to their purpose in the 
parish of St. Ebbe in that city. Ere long, Northampton was visited, and 
here a “ branch establishment” was formed, in the parish of St. Giles ; the 
first Warden of which was brother Peter d’Espaigne, ‘‘ who wore an iron 
coat of mail next his skin, and shewed forth very many other ensamp'es of 
perfection.” Wardens of houses were also soon appointed at Cambridge 
and Lincoln as well. 

Thus settled in the principal localities of southern and mid-England, the 
next thing for these persevering Friars to do was to look out for recruits,— 
to receive and train novices, in more monastic phrase. In brother Salamon, 
their first novice,—at London, we presume,—a young man of good disposi- 
tion and elegant exterior, they were fortunate in the extreme; while he, on 
the other hand, seems to have taken but little, so far as this world’s com- 
. forts are concerned, by the change. How soon his tribulations began, we 
leave to brother Salamon himself to tell :— 

“He used to relate to me,” says Eccleston, “ how that, while still a novice, he was 
appointed proctor to the house; in which capacity he on one occasion came to his 
sister’s door to beg an alms. Bringing out to him a loaf of bread, she turned away 
her face and said, ‘ Accursed be the hour that first I saw thee ;? whereas he, with joy- 
ousness, received the loaf, and went his way. So strictly, too, did he adhere to his 
rule of the most self-denying poverty, that, when occasionally he was carrying in his 
hind some flour and salt, or a few figs perhaps, for some sick brother, with logs of 
wood beneath his arm for a fire, he would observe the most scrupulous carefulness not 
to receive or retain possession of anything that the most stringent necessity did not 
require. Hence it was, that upon one occasion, so extreme was the cold he had to 
endure, that he really thought he should have died upon the spot: the brethren, how- 
ever, though they had nothing [in the way of fuel] to supply him warmth, bethought 
themselves of a most kindly expedient in their spirit of brotherly love: for they all 


gathered close about him, and supplied him with heat by pressing their breasts against 
him, just as the pigs do.” 


A simile that none but a Franciscan would have employed. 

His further particulars about brother Salamon may be more briefly stated. 
Going to Canterbury for ordination at the hands of Archbishop Langton, 
Salamon persisted in returning to London barefoot, ‘‘ amid deep and dread- 
ful snow.” The very natural consequence was, that he was seized with a 
malady in one foot, which laid him on a bed of sickness for two years. 
Here he was visited by brother Jordanus, Master of the Order of Friars 
Preachers, who, to Salamon’s great comfort, no doubt, though an ordinary 
man would have been rather annoyed by such personal jocularity, told him 
“not to be ashamed, if the Almighty Father had thought proper to draw 
him to Himself by the leg.” The foot, however, gradually grows worse, 
and at last a surgeon is introduced, chopper (secwris) in hand, and eager 
to cut it off. Some healthy symptoms, however, are fortunately perceived, 
and the surgeon and his operation are dispensed with. To make the cure, 
however, doubly efficacious, Salamon ‘‘ visits the shrine of some Saint in 
the parts beyond sea;” and the result is, that the foot is completely healed 
at last. Salamon then returns to England, walks without a stick, cele- 
brates mass, and in due time becomes ‘“* Warden of London and Confessor- 
General to all the City.” 7 

“Still, however, because Salamon had long entreated the most sweet Jesus to cleanse 
him in this world from his sins, He sent upon him an infirmity, which broke the spine 


of his back, so that he became hump-backed and bent: He also sent upon him a hot 
dropsy, and a bloody flux of piles, even to his dying day.” 
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During their residence at Cornhill, the Devil would seem, if we are to 
believe Eccleston and his informants, to have entertained particularly hostile 
feelings towards the Franciscans, and, if we are to credit brother Gilbert 
de Vyz in particular, to have behaved like a very dirty devil withal :— 


“Tt is deserving of remembrance that, while the brethren were residing at Corn- 
hill, the Devil appeared visibly one day, and said to brother Gilbert de Vyz, while sit- 
ting all alone, ‘ Do you fancy you have escaped me? Look you, you shall still have 
this,’ and so saying, threw over him a whole handful of lice, and then disappeared.” 


In these more matter-of-fact days, we should have been inclined to sug- 
gest a more homespun reason for brother Gilbert’s pediculose state, one 
too more consistent with the theories of natural history, a course of rigid 
abstinence from soap and water, to wit. 

The second novice received in London was as singular a character 
almost, though in quite another point of view, as brother Salamon. This 
was brother William, a tailor by trade, who had been originally dumb, but 
at Barking Nunnery, through the merits of St. Ethelburga, had obtained 
the power of speech. According to Eccleston, brother William stood high 
in the tailoring art (¢n arte scissoria famosus), and was a member of the 
household of the Chief Justiciar of England, Hubert De Burgh. 

Jocy of Cornhill was the third novice; the fourth being brother John, 
a clerk, and a cunning fellow to boot, who seems to have hit upon a singu- 
lar expedient for supplying his friends at Cornhill with bread and beer, and 
proselytes as well :— 


“Sir Philip, the priest, suffering greatly from tooth-ache, brother John, in winning 
accents (swavi modo), prevailed upon him to send to the Friars Minors some bread and 
beer, assuring him that the Lord Jesus would then effect a cure for him. And so it 
came to pass; whereupon they, both of them, very shortly afterwards dedicated them- 
selves, and entered the Order.” 


Another of the early novices was one Walter de Burgh, who seems to 
have possessed the art of dreaming self-interpretatory dreams; and to have 
been much given to taciturnity—supposing alway that his practice tallied 
with his preaching—if we may judge from the “‘ words of edification’? which 
he gave “ after long deliberation” to some queries put to him by brother 
Richard Norman,— Ky vot estre en pes, tenge sey en pres, “ He who would 
be in peace, should hold his peace.” 

Adam of Oxford, who was also one of the early novices, is the subject 
of another story, not quite so sleeveless and as really unworth the telling 
as several of the others :— 


“This Master Adam of Oxford, famous throughout the whole world, had made a vow 
that whatever should be asked of him for the love of the blessed Mary, that same he 
would do. This, too, he disclosed to a certain nun, an intimate friend of his, She again 
told it to her friends, a certain monk of Reading, another monk of the Cistercian 
Order, and a member of the Friars Preachers, disclosing the secret to them, and assur- 
ing them that they could gain over such and such a man by such and such methods, she 
being much averse to his ever becoming a Minorite Friar. But the blessed Virgin would 
not allow, even though one of these persons got introduced to his presence, that he 
should ask Adam to do this for love of her; but, on the contrary, caused him to defer 
doing so till another time. One night, it seemed to Adam, in a dream, that he had to 
pass over a certain bridge, where divers men lay in wait, spreading out their nets in 
the water for the purpose of catching him ; still, however, though with great difficulty, 
he made his escape, and reached a spot of the calmest repose. Having thus escaped, 
by the Divine sanction he accidentally came to pay a visit to the Friars Minors; and 
while brother William de Colville the elder, a man of singular sanctity, was conversing 
with him, he chanced among other things to say, ‘ Dearest Sir, for the love of the 
Mother of God, do enter our Order and aid us in our simplicity.” Immediately upcn 
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this, just as though he had heard the very words from the lips of the Mother of God 
Herself, Adam consented.” 

The mention of ¢hts Adam introduces a second, and to us, readers of the 
volume, a more important Adam—Adam de Marisco, or ‘‘ Of the Marsh,” 
an intimate friend and dependant of Adam of Oxford, and who, also through 
the agency of a dream, entered the Order shortly after. De Marsh, who 
was educated at Oxford, eventually became Warden of the Order in that 
city, and to his prolific pen are due the Epistles which occupy the lion’s 
share of the present volume. 

Knights even, and men of noble birth, were now found sufficiently 
enthusiastic and self-denying to become members of the Order :— 

“These were Sir Richard Gobion, Sir Giles de Mere, Sir Thomas d’Espaigne, and 
Sir Henry de Walepole; upon the admission of whom, Sir (Dominus) Roy declared, 
‘If you only use discretion in admitting brethren, if you refrain from obtaining privi- 
leges to the oppression of your fellow-men, and, more especially, if you abstain from 
importunity in asking, you may become princes over princes,’ ” 

Meeting with numerous friends at Canterbury, Oxford, and other places, 
the first great benefactor of the Minorites at London seems to have been 
Sir John Ywin, who settled a piece of land¢ upon the Commonalty of 
London, to be held in trust for the brethren, and eventually, as a lay 
brother, became a member of the Order himself. 

This grant of land was soon after amplified by Sir Jocey Fitz-Piers, 
and a chapel was next built there, solely at his own expense, by Sir William 
Joymer, or Joynier, a man of great wealth, whom we know from other 
sources to have been Mayor of London, and to have held the lucrative ap- 
pointment of upholsterer to that enthusiastic lover of nicknackery, Henry 
the Third. Other early benefactors to the community at London were 
Peter de Oliland, Henry de Frowyk, and Salekinus de Basing. 

At Oxford, the Friars soon obtained very fair quarters; but at Cam- 
bridge they seem to have been but uncomfortably lodged at first :— 

“ At Cambridge, the burgesses of the town at once received the brethren, assigning 
them as quarters the old Synagogue, adjoining the prison. This proximity, however, 
to the prison was quite intolerable to the brethren, for both they and the prisoners 
used the same entrance. The King accordingly granted them ten marks, with which 
to purchase a rental, to enable them to satisfy his Exchequer for the rent of a piece of 
ground; and here the brethren proceeded to build a chapel, but of such poor and 
meagre dimensions, that one carpenter was able to prepare the fourteen couples of beams 
in a single day, and rear them in another. Upon the feast of St. Laurence, there being 
but three brethren there, W. de Esseby and Hugh de Bugeton, clerks, and brother 
Elias, a novice, and so lame that he had to be carried into the Oratory, they duly 
chaunted the Offices, with music (cum notd), the novice weeping so much the while, 
that, in the sight of all, the tears ran down his face as he sang.” 


It would appear to have been almost an idiosyncrasy with the Francis- 
cans, be it remarked, to dream most conveniently whatever they desired to 
come to pass, and to cry for joy at almost a moment’s notice, while ordi- 
nary people would have been contented with a laugh, a smile, or even less. 

Kecleston next proeeeds to inform us upon the primitive piety of the 
early Franciscans, their rules of silence, and their powers of prayer. In 
conformity with the rigorous code ef their Founder, they abstained from 
eating with seculars, beyond three mouthfuls at a meal; kept strict silence 
till the hour of tierce, (nine in the morning); and observed the vigils of 








“ Not at Cornhill, but in “Styngkyng Lane,” near Newgate; though Eccleston 
omits to ment'on this change of locality. 
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solemn festivals with such zealous fervour that the vigil sometimes lasted 
allthe night through. Confession, too, was practised with such repulsive 
strictness, though it is to be hoped “in all purity and simplicity,” as Ec- 
cleston assures us, that each made no scruple to acknowledge, in presence 
of the rest, things that, for our own part, we should feel ashamed even to 
hint at. So great indeed were their merits in the way of Confession, 


that— 

“As soon as ever any one of them had been interrogated by his superior, or by one 
of the brethren, he would instantly make answer, ‘I admit the fault’ (mea culpa), 
and frequently prostrate himself upon the ground as well. It was in reference to this 
practice that the Master of the Friars Preachers, brother Jordanus of blessed memory, 
declared that the Devil once appeared to him and said, that Mea culpa had deprived 
him of all the proselytes he had thought to gain among the Friars Minors, every one 
being so ready to admit his fault to his neighbour, whenever one had offended 
another.” 

The mention by Eccleston of brother William de Colville, introduces a 
rather singular story in connexion With Chichester Cathedral; whether it 
has survived also from other sources, we are not sufficiently acquainted 
with the history of that foundation to say :— 


“This William had a sister, who was afterwards most cruelly murdered in Chichester 
Cathedral, and that, too, for preserving her chastity. For a certain youth, struck by 
her beauty, had long wished for an opportunity of finding her alone, and inducing her 
to submit to his embraces; and, upon being thwarted in every contrivance to prevail 
upon her, gave proof how utterly malign is all carnal desire, by stabbing her in the 
church. Between those who love with carnal affection, there often arises in the end 
a hatred as intense as was the love at first.” 


The next noteworthy character mentioned is brother Martin de Barton, 
who, in his early days, had had the high honour of holding converse with 
the founder of the Order, St. Francis :— 


“ By his hands, St. Francis sent a letter to the principal and brethren of the Order 
in France, which he had written in the 0) en air, in the midst of a shower of rain, and 
that, too, without being wetted: in this letter he told them, as soon as they had looked 
at it, to render joyful thanks to the Holy Trinity, saying, ‘ Let us bless now the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost.’ Upon the same day, the said father [St. Francis ?], on 
hearing that a certain Friar had fallen into a deep well, hastened to the church, and, 
pouring forth his prayers, saved him unhurt. He mentioned, too, how that a certain 
brother, who was standing in prayer upon the day of our Lord’s Nativity, at Brescia, 
upon the occasion of the earthquake which St. Francis had foretold, and had ordered to 
be preached by the Friars in all the schools of Bologne, (by a letter mostly written in 
Latin,) was found unhurt, after the church had fallen, in consequence of the stones 
giving way. This earthquake, which happened just before the wars of Frederic, lasted 
— days continuously, to such an extent that all the mountains of Lombardy were 
shaken.” 


For brother Haymo of Feversham, noted for his self-denial, his fervent 
preaching, and his apposite dreams, we can find no room; but in reference 
to Peter d’Espaigne, the sturdy brother already mentioned as wearing a coat 
of mail next his skin, we must not omit the following marvellous story :— 


“ Peter had a certain novice in his convent [at Northampton], who had made several 
attempts to leave the Order; at last, however, though with the greatest difficulty, 
Peter prevailed upon him to accompany him to the provincial Minister. Accordingly, 
while they were upon the road, brother Peter began to preach to him on the virtues 
of holy obedience; when, lo and behold! a wild bird flew just before them as they 
walked in the way. Upon this, the novice—his name was Stephen—said to brother 
Peter, ‘Father, if it is as you say, command me, by virtue of the obedience I owe you, 
to catch that wild bird, and make it wait there for me.’ Peter having accordingly 
done so, the bird at once stood still, and the novice approaching it, took it up and 
handled it just as he liked. ‘There was an end at once to all his temptation, and God 
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gave him in exchange another heart, and he returned forthwith to Northampton ; 
where, making a determination to persevere, he afterwards became an excellent 
preacher, as I myself was witness.” 

Bells, too, even before the days of Whittington, seem to have been 
suggestive of some very significant hints; though to rather unthrifty 
purpose in the present instance, it must be owned :— 

“ At the Chapter held upon the Visitation of brother William de Colvile, a certain 
preacher held forth against the contracting of debts, and said, that it was just the 
same with the proctors of the Order as it once was with a certain priest, whose 
practice it had been every year to celebrate the feast of St. Nicholas. But behold! it 
so happened that at last he became reduced to such extreme poverty, that he could no 
longer give his banquet as usual. The day being now close at hand, while the bells were 
ringing for matins he lay in bed and pondered over the matter. While doing so, he 
heard the first bell ringing and making answer to him, Jo ke fray, jo ke fray, (‘This 
will [ do’]; the second ringing as well and making answer, A crey, A crey, [* Upon 
trust’]: and while he was still cogitating where he was to get the money from to pay 
with, both bells struck up, and said, as it seemed to him, Ke de un, ke de el; Ke de un, 
ke de el; [‘ This of one, that of another’]. Upon this he arose, and had his feast by 
dint of borrowing. This sermon was highly approved of by the Chapter.” 

In the days of brother Elias, the third Minister-General of the Minorites, 
a rather important event took place, in connexion with the comforts of the 
English brethren ; at least, Eccleston seems to have looked upon it as such, 
for he has recorded it with his usual gravity :— 

“ By order of the Minister, the brethren throughout England were commanded— 
to wash their breeches themselves; whereupon the brethren of the English adminis- 
tration washed accordingly, as they had been ordered.” 

The brethren of Scotland, however, under the command of the Minister- 
Provincial John de Kethene, paused before venturing upon so important 
a change in their domestic economy, and determined “to await their 
rescript.” 

The numbers of the brethren increased apace, and, by the time that 
brother Haymo de Feversham became Minister of England, some twenty 
years after their first arrival, many of their original notions as to abstinence 
and self-denial were already on the wane. Under his rule, several of the 
houses of the Order were enlarged, and on the occasion of that at Glou- 
cester being amplified, brother Haymo made the remark to which we have 
already had occasion to allude; one which would certainly, and literally, 
have brought ‘heavy blows and great discouragement” upon him, had it 
been made in the earlier days of Agnellus and Colvile. ‘* He would much 
rather,” he said, ‘that the Friars possessed broad acres and cultivated 
them, so as to have dainty dishes of their own at home, than that they 
should go about, begging them elsewhere.” 

Their love of amplifying and building, however, seems to have become 
a perfect nuisance at last, and that, too, in the highest quarters; while their 
utility as preachers in more humble circles became proportionally im- 
paired :— 

“Brother John, Visitor of the Order of Friars Preachers in England, asserted, in 
reference to brother William de Abingdon, that before he began building the house at 
Gloucester, he had an incomparable gift of preaching; and declared that so excellent 
and so graceful a preacher ought never to have busied himself about building; for it 
was in consequence of the anxieties attendant upon his proctorship, that he had brought 
himself so low in esteem, that the king of England [Henry II1.] once said to him, 
‘ Brother William, you used to talk in a most spiritual strain; but now, the gist of 
all your talk is, ‘ Give, give, give.’ On another occasion, too, when, having some re- 
quest to make, he urged it with certain complimentary expressions, the same sovereign 
called him a serpent.” 
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The next story, told rather in disparagement of the Friars Preachers, or 
Dominicans, strikes us as bordering closely upon the profane :— 

“The Abbot of Chertsey told me, that on one occasion, an intimate friend of his, a 
member of the Friars Preachers, asked him for some logs of wood ; upon which, he gave 
him a log. The other, however, remarked, that it seemed quite absurd that all this 
trouble should have been taken about a single log; whereupon, the Abbot gave him 
another. Upon receiving this, the other remarked that God is threefold, and therefore 
he ought to make the number three; to which the Abbot made answer, ‘ By God 
Himself, who is but One, you shall now have but one, and no more.’ ” 

Among the sayings, good, bad, and indifferent—the latter two classes 
preponderating on the whole—which we find attributed to the Minorite 
brethren, we have the following revelation, which was disclosed in all 
confidence to the author by brother William of Ryegate :— 

“It was revealed to a certain brother, in the province of St. Francis, that the 
demons are in the hibit of holding, every year, a council, for directing their attacks 
against this Order; and further, that they had already discovered three methods of 
attack ; through intercourse with women, through the harbouring of bad characters, 
and through contact with mouey.” 

In such curious and novel information, such singular and, indeed, 
amusing gossip, do the seventy-two pages of Thomas de Eccleston’s 
early Annals of the English Franciscans abound. 

The Epistles of Adam de Marisco, or de Marsh, are of another com- 
plexion altogether. Occupying, as he did, the responsible position of 
Provincial-Minister of the Minorites at Oxford, and evidently looked up to 
as a man of intellect, high principle, and refined education, his list of cor- 
respondents includes many of the best known of the nobles and notables of 
his day; the queen of Henry III., for example, Richard, Earl of Corn- 
wall, Simon de Montfort, de Montfort’s wife, sister to King Henry, Boni- 
face, Archbishop of Canterbury, Odo, Archbishop of Rouen, and the 
learned and virtuous Robert Grosteste, Bishop of Lincoln, in the number. 
And yet these Letters are replete with grounds for difficulty and, almost, 
disappointment to the reader. Involved, as the meaning always is, in a 
very world of words, he will not unfrequently have to travel over twenty 
lines, even more perhaps, before he can reach the end of the sentence, or 
at all divine what it is the writer is aiming at; and when he does at last, 
he will discover that his meaning might just as easily have been expressed 
in one-fourth or one-sixth of the space; and that even then, perhaps, it 
would have occupied more room than it is worth. Scriptural texts and 
pious dissertations upon them are “ plenty as gooseberries ;” but Adam’s 
facts, the great bulk of the correspondence considered, are comparatively 
few. Still, however, about one-half of these Letters will be of considerable 
value, collectively, to the future historian of the period, as throwing inci- 
dental and comparatively impartial light upon the political transactions of 
the middle period of Henry’s reign, Some useful materials, too, for the 
early © history of the University of Oxford may be gathered from them ; and 
the Letters, in themselves, are not undeserving of publication, as being a 
fair sample of the style and tendency of epistolary correspondence between 
the best-educated men of that age. The Epistles, however, of John of 
Salisbury and of Robert Grosteste will, in all probability, be found to be 
superior in literary value. 

These Letters are printed, now for the first time, from a unique MS. in 
the Cottonian Collection; which, from the fact that, in all cases entailing 





* This work, as also that of Eccleston, was known to Antony a Wood. 
Gent. Maa. Vou. CCV. 30 
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secrecy or delicacy, proper names are represented solely by initials, would 
appear to have been a collection of rough draughts of the letters, as dictated 
by De Marisco to his secretary ‘. 

As to Adam himself, (who died a.p, 1257,) little is known of him beyond 
his connexion with Oxford, the fact that, previously to joining the Franciscan 
community, he held a living near Wearmouth in Durham, and the various 
circumstances relative to his personal history disclosed in these letters. We 
have every reason to believe that he was a devout Christian and a learned 
scholar, more particularly in the theology of his age; and that in his 
dealings with his fellow-men, he was animated by a spirit that rose superior 
to the meannesses, lying, shuffling, and trickery, that were so universally 
practised in his day, from the king to the cobbler in his stall; a spirit to 
which we can pay no better compliment than by calling it “the spirit of a 
gentleman.” He seems, too, to have been a universal peacemaker both for 
high and low; and persons of both sexes and all classes, indignant queens 
and irate countesses, afflicted widows and repentant Friars, appear to have 
had recourse to him, in their utmost need, for counsel, for comfort, or for 
intercession. In the latter years of his life, he complains bitterly of his 
failing eye-sight more than once. 

As we here stand upon the verge of a wide ocean of paper and ink, it is 
as well to remind our readers, of what we ourselves are reminded by our 
limits, that we can do little more than take a distant and cursory glance at 
this voluminous correspondence ; jotting down, perhaps, a note from time to 
time, but rigidly abstaining from anything like quotation in full. 

Mr. Brewer, in his preface, remarks that,— 

“Unlike the writings of John of Salisbury and Peter of Blois, still less of Giraldus 
Cambrensis, there is an utter absence of all classical allusions and classical quotations, 
so predominant in the writings of the scholars just mentioned, and by no means un- 
common in that aze. This is remarkable. Still more so when it is remembered that 
Adam de Marisco was an Oxford scholar of no mean repute before he entered the Order ; 
and, on the testimony of Roger Bacon, not inclined to flatter his contemporaries, well 
acquainted with the classical languages.” 

With a single exception, we are quite enabled to endorse the learned 
Editor’s assertion; and that exception is, to our thinking, the passage in 
the eighth Epistle (to the Bishop of Roskiold), p.90,—Scio quod sufficit 
occasionem prestitisse saienti, There can hardly be a doubt that these 
words were suggested to the writer by the proverbial expression, Dictwm 
sapienti sat est, found in Plautus and Terence, 

In Letters 22 and 23, there is contemporary allusion to the defeat of 
Louis IX. at Mansoura in 1250, to the great discomfiture of the fools and 
fanatics of the Western world. 

The 29th Letter, to Bishop Grosteste, who, like Adam, was an ardent 
well-wisher to Simon de Montfort’s cause, is likely to be valuable in the 
hands of the historian, as giving a lengthy account of the charges brought 
against the Earl in respect of his alleged mal-administration in Gascony. 

Letter 31 may be also commended to the reader’s notice, though for a 
very different reason. It is a most apt illustration of that marvellous cir- 
cumlocution and paraphrase in which Adam’s meaning, whatever the sub- 
ject, is invariably involved. 

Letter 33, again, is worthy of remark, as giving a frightful picture, 
though probably a true one, of the state in those days of the Anglican 

f See also p. 307, where the words occur,—* This is the last letter which brother 
Adam de Marisco, of pious memory, dictated.” 
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Church: owing partly to the system of non-residence pursued by the elder 
clergy, and, still more, to the enormities unblushingly committed by their 
younger brethren,—* most impudent dogs,” the writer says, ‘‘ who know not 
what satiety is.” Following up this subject, in Letter 36 Adam reminds 
Grosteste of the great responsibility attached to the presentation to bene- 
fices, and congratulates him upon his firm and unflinching resistance to all . 
undue presentations in his diocese; a thing, however, that had rendered 
the worthy prelate “odious, not only to the parties so presented, but even 
to many of your fellow-bishops, to the knights and nobles so presenting, to 
our lord the king, and even to the Court of Rome.” 

In his next letter, also addressed to Grosteste, Adain moralizes, in appro- 
priate terms, upon a great feast that had been lately celebrated at London, 
on the occasion of the marriage of the King of Scotland to the Princess 
Margaret, in 1251. 

Letter 43, addressed to Grosteste, accompanies a copy of the Prophecies 
of Abbot Joachim of Calabria, who died some fifty years before. So far 
from regarding Joachim as an arch-heretic, like the contemporary Popes 
and the Council of Lateran (a.p. 1215), de Marisco speaks of him as a 
holy man, and imbued with a spirit of prophecy from above; sympathizing 
with him, no doubt, in his fulminations against the excesses of the Church. 
Joachim foretold a violent and general convulsion in religion throughout 
Western Europe, and his work continues to be, in many respects, a literary 
riddle, even to the present day. 

In Letter 48, addressed to Grosteste, he speaks of a frightful volcano 
that had recently appeared in the midst of the sea, near Guernsey; globes 
of fire issuing forth from the water, and burning the very rocks to cinders ; 
“ which done, in place of the conflagration, bodies of armed men were seen 
fighting fiercely in hostile conflict, and, after that, betaking themselves to 
retreats unknown.” The latter portion of the phenomenon, unfortunately, 
goes far towards destroying the verisimilitude of the first. 

Letter 70 closes his correspondence with Grosteste; and in Letter 76, 
addressed to Richard de Graveshend, Dean of Lincoln, the good bishop is 
alluded to as now no more. In this Epistle, too, Adam reads the Dean a 
rather severe lecture upon the enormity of rectors absenting themselves 
from their livings and leaving the duty in the hands of curates: it is, 
perhaps, in spite of the obscurity of its language, one of the most interest- 
ing letters in the series. 

In Letter 92, addressed to the Prior of Canterbury, in reference to the 
dispute then pending between the Bishop of Lincoln and the Chapter of 
Canterbury, Adam enters at length, and with more than usual elegance of 
diction, upon the controversies and dissensions that were then rending the 
Church, 

In Letter 119, Mr. Brewer, we observe, has very properly included the 
first line in brackets, the word vacat superscribed implying that it is to be 
omitted. ‘This method of vorrecting a mistake was not unfrequently re- 
sorted to by the mediaeval scribes, in lieu of making an erasure or placing 
expunctory dots beneath. 

Letters 135—146 are addressed to Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, 
and are among the most valuable of the series. In his honest aversion to 
absenteeism, the writer strongly expostulates with the Earl—in Letter 136— 
for having taken with him into Gascony the priest of Odiham, and so left that 
Church “ widowed of its vicar, who was bound by the immutable law of 
God to continual residence there, for the working out of salvation.” In 
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Letter 140 he exhorts the Earl to frequent reading of the Scriptures, and 
in particular the perusal and study of chaps. xxix., xxx., and xxxi. of the 
Book of Job, with such other portions of that book as were then applicable 
to his present position: he alludes, too, to the defeat of Louis IX. by the 
Saracens. In Letter 143 he reverts to the same subject, and speaks of 
himself as being in disgrace with the King and Queen, on account of a ser- 
mon preached by him at Court on the feast of St. Luke. 

Letters 152—155 are addressed to Eleanor, Queen of England, but 
present little to interest the reader. 

Letters 157—164 are addressed to Eleanor, Countess of Leicester, who 
seems to have been as worthless a woman as her brother, King Henry, was 
aman. In Letter 159 he lectures her severely upon her breach of sundry 
conjugal duties, censures her for her fits of demoniacal anger, and her im- 
modesty in dress, and strongly hints that ‘“‘ she is no better than she should 
be;” a thing that he does not scruple to tell her outright in Letter 162, 
and which he “ quite blushes to think of.” It was perhaps fortunate for 
him that he was not within reach of her finger-nails just then. In Letter 
160, however, he addresses her in more gentle mood, regretting that it has 
not been in his power to find a priest to suit her, the Earl, and her house- 
hold, and giving it as his opinion that she would be much better without 
domestic priests altogether, “than to be troubled with those pests, whom, 
alas! you too often see introduced as chaplains into households.” 

In Letter 172, addressed to brother William of Nottingham, the Minister- 
General of England, he informs his correspondent that he is just now in great 
request, both the Queen and the Countess of Leicester being desirous of 
his personal attendance, and the dilemma entailing the necessity of asking 
his superior’s advice thereon. In the next letter, again, troubles and 
anxieties, and those almost innumerable and unendurable, overwhelm him, 
and he concludes with the following description of his woe; so overdone 
and so truly ludicrous, that we might almost fancy it to be the outpourings 
and expostulations of a smothering frog—if, indeed, natural history admits 
of such a thing :—‘‘ Gemens sub aquis vix ista rauci gutturis susurrio carp- 
tim submurmuravi, quem abyssalis horror opprimentium occupationum pro- 
JSundit immensum.” The passage, as a phraseological curiosity, would be 
wholly spoilt by any attempt at translation. 

Letter 241, addressed to brother A. de Bechesoveres, is remarkable as 
containing perhaps the earliest known mention of Walter de Merton, after- 
wards Bishop of Rochester, Chancellor of England, and the munificent 
founder of Merton College, Oxford. He is here alluded to as applying 
for ordination, at the hands of the Bishop of Lincoln, as sub-deacon, 

The letters conclude with a lengthy epistle, of more than fifty pages, on 
various theological topics, addressed to St. Sewalus de Bovill, Archbishop 
of York. 

The next work in this laborious collection of the early Franciscan records 
is a Latin “ Register of the Friars Minors of London,” preserved in the 
Cottonian Collection, and numbered Vitellius F. xiii.6 The author of it is 
apparently unknown, and, so far as the learned Editor has been able to 
ascertain, there is no other copy of it in existence. Among other curious 
details, into which our limits forbid our entering any farther, the Register 
informs us—what Thomas de Eccleston has omitted to do—of the early settle- 
ment of the London brethren in the spot known by the uninviting name of 





® So in p. Ixx. of Mr, Brewer’s Preface ; but in p. 493 it is mentioned as F., xii. 
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Styngkyng-lane, in the vicinity of St. Nicholas’ Flesh-shambles and the city 
gate called Newgate. The early benefactors, and their numerous gifts for 
the benefit of the society—many of them land and houses in the same 
Styngkyng-lane—are next recorded, city dignitaries, such as mayors and 
aldermen, forming no inconsiderable part of the number; the foundation 
of their church, and the construction of their Dormitory, Refectory, and 
Infirmary, by the munificence of William Joynier and other citizens of 
London; the Conduits for the supply of water to the community in Styng- 
kyng-lane, the description of which, pp. 509—511, forms one of the most 
curious passages in the book; the foundation of the new church, by Mar- 
garet, the second wife of Edward I., in 1306; a description of the thirty- 
three coloured windows of this magnificent building, 300 feet in length and 
95 in breadth, the pillars and pavement of which were all of solid marble ; 
the foundation of the Library, at a still later period, towards which “ Ri- 
cardus Whyttyngton,” with his usual munificence, gave £400; indentures 
in the reigns of Edward III. and Richard II., in reference to the walls and 
window-lights of the church; lists of the martyrs, confessors, bishops, 
ministers-general, and provincial-ministers of the Order; and, in conclusion, 
a list of such kings and nobles as had entered the Order. 

As to the Appendix, consisting of no less than thirty-one other Francis- 
can documents, large and small, we are unable to find room for any further 
notice of it than to say, that No. XI. contains four sets of verses, one in 
Latin and three in English, penned by some enthusiastic Wicliffian of 
Richard II.’s reign, whose hatred of the Mendicant Friars is only surpassed 
by his own shortcomings as a poet. The following lines are perhaps among 
the best :— 

“ Tf thai no helpe of housewyves had when husbandes are not inne, 
The fréres welfare were full bad, for thai shuld brewe ful thy nne. 
For if he gife a wyfe a knyfe that cost bot penys two, 
Worthe ten kuyves, so mot I thryfe, he wyl have er he go.” 

And again :-— 

“ Of thes Frer Mynours methenkes moch wonder, 
That waxen are thus hauteyn that som tyme weren under, 
Amonge men of holy Chirch thai maken mochel blonder, 
Nou He that sytes us above make ham sone to sonder.” 


These singular productions are contain.d in a manuscript in the Cot- 
tonian Collection, Cleopatra B. ii. 

Lastly, a few lines in reference to the manner in which Mr. Brewer has 
performed his duties as an Editor, and our task is at an end. 

That the manuscripts with which Mr. Brewer had to deal in preparing 
this elaborate volume for the press are among the most cross-grained, crabbed, 
and crotchety of all existing mediaeval manuscripts, the reader who care- 
fully examines the three facsimiles that accompany it, may be not alto- 
gether disinclined to believe. We have had an opportunity, too, of seeing 
some of the original MSS. ourselves, and we hardly hesitate to say that the 
difficulties which must have occurred in the deciphering of them must have 
been little, if at all, short of cmmense. Mr. Brewer already, and very deserv- 
edly, enjoys the reputation of an accomplished scholar; he has now fairly 
earned the repute of a very skilful medizvalist as well. 

There is one point of view in particular in which Mr. Brewer, as an 
Editor, deserves high commendation. Wherever he meets with a difficulty, 
he not only deals with it to the best of his ability himself, but with a most 
laudable honesty calls the reader’s attention to the fact that he has felt the 
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difficulty, and, by giving the abbreviated form in the MS. at the bottom of 
the page, challenges his opinion upon the merits of the solution proposed, 

In an equally honest spirit, we trust, as Reviewers, not only have we 
examined every page of the text, but, even more, we have deemed it our 
duty to take each of these difficulties into consideration ourselves ; debate- 
able points, for example, where two letters stand as the representatives of 
seven, eight, or possibly even ten. These debateable passages amount pro- 
bably to about one hundred and fifty in number, and, in our opinion, 
the learned Editor has hit upon the right solution in each instance, a very 
few excepted ; so few, indeed, that we have no difficulty in counting them 
upon our fingers, and find them to be seven in number, and no more. 
With one exception, they are matters of but trifling importance ; but as we 
have ventured thus far in the way of assertion, it is only fair, alike to 
Mr. Brewer and to ourselves, that we should name them. In p. 14, we 
cannot agree with the suggestion (note 2), that guereretur should be read 
for quereret. In p.115, we would prefer rendering g’ (note 2) by guare 
rather than by guia. In p. 124, (note 2,) in lieu of potestate we should 
decidedly prefer prelio. In p. 151, the insertion of the word [guod] after 
Gerneshey must be an oversight; it is not needed by the sense. In p. 199, 
for et guam (note 1) we would read ¢am quam in preference. In p, 212, 
for ante quam, the suggested interpretation of ang“m (note 1), we propose 
to read ) antiquus autem, with a semicolon before the first word. In p. 222, 
for per obsecrationem (note 2) we would decidedly read per obreptionem, 
meaning “ by cajoling arts of persuasion.” 

As to mistakes on the Editor’s part, the only one that has met our 
view, (with the exception of some few mis-spellings, mere typographical 
errors, in all probability,) occurs in p. 255, where the word Anianus is 
treated as an adjective, instead of, as it really is, a proper name. In Epistle 
76 of de Marisco we should prefer reading the first sentence by placing a 
period after superscriptioni, removing the previous colon, and adopting 
the Editor’s suggestion as to reading perstrinxerit instead of perstrinzit. 
Occurro is evidently needed by the following sentence. 

Such are the results of a pretty careful sifting of Mr. Brewer’s six hun- 
dred and twenty-eight pages of text; and at those results, seeing that no 
scholar, however learned, however careful, and however ambitious, has any 
just pretensions to consider himself immaculate, he has no reason whatever 
to feel annoyance or regret. 

Mr. Brewer’s Preface, the principal subject of which is the advent of the 
Franciscans in England, and their early influences here on learning and 
society, is ably written, and redolent in every page of study and deep 
thought. Were we to enter into the manifold questions which come under 
his consideration, we might possibly find ourselves at issue with him in 
some of the conclusions which he arrives at; but even were we inclined 
to be more censorious than we admit ourselves to be, we should still feel 
ourselves in duty bound to acknowledge, that in no instance has he ob- 
truded his opinions offensively or dogmatically upon the reader, in no in- 
stance has he transgressed the rules of literary courtesy, in no instance has 
he by vague generalities cast a slur upon a writer’s repute, and that, upon 
each and every of the points of social and political economy on which he 
has touched, there is no royal road to a solution, but, on the contrary, 
*‘on either side of the question there is a good dea! to be said.” 





4 See Revelations xii. 9, and xx. 2. 
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A Boar Hunt, From Stratt 


Tue value and importance of parochial histories, if well done, has been 
too frequently discussed and too long acknowledged for us to re-open the 
question. We were indeed rather surprised at the first sight of this large 
and sumptuous quarto volume on the history of two country parishes, and 
we asked ourselves what is to become of us, how are we ever to get 
through our work, if every country parish is to be taken up in this manner ? 
We remembered that we have already in the same county the two quarto 
volumes of Kennett, relating to the history of the parishes in the deaneries 
of Ambrosden and Bicester, another quarto tract on the history of Kid- 
dington, by Warton, and recently a thick, closely-printed volume in a 
smaller size on the history of Enstone, by Mr. Jordan, (the neglect of which 
is still on our conscience). 

But far from complaining of this embarras des richesses, we ought to 
rejoice at it, and we cordially agree with Mr. Napier’s introductory re- 
m irks :— 


“There can be little doubt that a parochial history of England would be a very 
valuable work, by bringing to light and preserving much: information which, from its 
local and particular character, is not to be found in any history of a more general 
nature. The importance of such an undertaking has hitherto, it is true, been but 
little considered, and as little appreciated. Few individuals feel much interest in any 
records of their parish which are of an earlier date than the time when their own 
families became resident in it. Others are apt to suppose that no historical asso- 
ciations of any importance belong to their parish. But on this point they may pro- 
bably be mistaken. It may fairly be assumed that there is no place entirely wanting 
in such associations; and the existence of them is usually disbelieved, only because 
inquiries have not been made to discover them.” 


There is little danger of our having too many of such works as the one 
before us; it is not often that a man of noble family, of high character and 
station, and of acknowledged ability, will devote several years to careful 
study and investigation in order to produce a creditable, authentic, and 
truly valuable history of his parish. The principle upon which Mr. Napier 
has proceeded will be best explained in his own words :— 
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* “Historical Notices of the Parishes of Swyncombe and Ewelme, in the County of 
Oxford. By the Hon. and Rev. Henry Alfred Napier, M.A., Rector of Swyncombe.” 
oe Printed for the Author by James Wright, Printer to the University. 4to., 
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“In the compilation of the work great pains have been taken to gain information 
from original sources ; but no pains taken can be too great to arrive at truth, whether 
for the general history of a country, or for the particular history of a parish.” 

Any one proceeding upon this noble principle, and following out the 
path with the help of the most experienced guides, can hardly fail to 
produce a valuable work, and Mr. Napier has had the good sense to 
avail himself of all the help that was accessible to him, without considering 
this derogatory to the well-known pride of his race. The Public Record 
Offices have been carefully searched, with the assistance of the most com- 
petent persons, their respective keepers; and for the architectural de- 
scription, the professional assistance of Mr. Benjamin Ferrey and Joseph 
Clarke has been obtained: the latter gentleman has also “in the most 
liberal manner presented many of the drawings, which have been litho- 
graphed.” We may add that these drawings are carefully made, and cre- 
ditably lithographed in outline by Messrs. Day and Son. 


The work is divided into fourteen chapters of Historical Notices, occu- 
pying 246 pages, and an Appendix of 200 more :— 

“The name of Swyncombe, no doubt, was given by the Saxons to a certain district 
well known to them as a haunt of the wild boar. That animal would naturally be at- 
tracted to it by the pannage its woods afforded; and the swine’s combe or valley would 
be a favourite hunting-place. Such, we may suppose, was Swyncombe in the Saxon 
times: and we infer, from what shall afterwards be stated, that it formed part of the 
possessions of Wygod, a noble Saxon who, at the period of the Norman Conquest, was 
lord of Wallingford. His only daughter and heiress, Algitha, married Lord Robert 
D’Oyly, William the Conqueror’s high-constable, who thus acquired the honour of 
Wallingford, which became the head of his barony. 

“The sole issue of that marriage was Matilda, who married, first, during her minority, 
Milo Crispin, third son of Gilbert Crispin, Baron of Bee in Normandy, another of the 
Conqueror’s followers.” 

This marriage took place in 1084, and in 1087 Milo Crispin gave the 
manor of Swyncombe to the abbey of Bec in Normandy. He died in 1107, 
and the honour of Wallingford remained in right of birth to Matilda his 
widow, who about five years afterwards was given by Henry the First in 
marriage to Brien Fitzcourt. About the year 1149, in consequence of the 
civil wars, Matilda herself retired to the abbey of Bec and * put on a re- 
ligious habit.” Her husband soon afterwards, with great devotion, took 
upon him the cross and went to Jerusalem; both their sons were lepers’, 
and the honour of Wallingford was seized by Henry the Second. The 
living of Swyncombe remained in the possession of the abbey of Bec until 
the dissolution of the alien priories and the annexation of their lands 
to the crown in 1414, and was given by Henry the Fifth to the Duke of 
Bedford ; and by him, with the king’s consent, the spiritualities were trans- 
ferred to the Warden and Canons of St. George’s, Windsor, in 1422. 

About the same time the manor appears to have been attached to the 
adjoining one of Ewelme, as we find it, in 1409, held in trust for Thomas 
Chaucer, who held Ewelme by right of his wife Matilda, who inherited it 
from Sir John Bacun, clerk, who had purchased it for the sum of one 
hundred pounds¢ in 1295 of Adam le Despenser, who had obtained it by 





» Lepers were considered as dead, and were not protected by the laws; they were 
not deprived of any property they held before they became lepers, but after the disease 
became apparent they could not succeed to any property which they would otherwise 
have inherited. These two children were probably born lepers, and in the eye of the 
law this was the same as if there were no children. Vide Ducange, s. v. MISELLI. 

© Equal to about 2,000/7. of our money. 
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a grant of Edward I. Alice, the only daughter of Thomas and Matilda 
Chaucer, married Thomas Montacute, Earl of Salisbury, having been pre- 
viously affianced when very young to Sir John Phelip. All these facts are 
most elaborately worked out and proved by Mr. Napier, and he gives litho- 
graphs of the tombs of the respective parties, with the inscriptions on them. 
We fear that our summary of them is very dry, but Mr. Napier’s details 
are very much the contrary; we have rarely met with a family pedigree 
and memorial history worked out in so satisfactory and so interesting a 
manner. The Earl of Salisbury was killed at the seige of Orleans in 1428, 
and his widow Alice married William De la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, after- 
wards created the first duke of that title. 
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West Door, now removed, of Ewelme Churcb, as it was in 18%, 


The Duke and Duchess of Suffolk rebuilt the church of Ewelme, and 
built the alms-house adjoining, both of which are standing nearly in the 
state in which they left them, and are copiously illustrated in Mr. Napier’s 
volume. The alms-house was originally endowed with 100 marks 4 annually, 
but in 1442 the founders obtained the king’s permission to put it in pos- 
session instead thereof of the manors of Marsh in Buckinghamshire, Connok 
in Wiltshire, and Ramridge in the county of Southampton, the value of 
which was then estimated at £59 a-year®. The livings of Marsh and Ram- 





4 About 1,300/. e About 1,2002. 
Gent. Mag. Vor. CCV. 3P 
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ridge were reserved by the founders. Sir John Seynesbury, late parson, 
by long continuance of time in the parish of Ewelme, was appointed the 
first master of the alms-house, being preferred, as is stated in the preamble 
of the statutes, before a clerk. graduate for the office, ** for his long continu- 
ance, service, and attendance that he had in the building of the church of 
Ewelme and house.” 


“When the Earl of Suffolk rebuilt the church at Ewelme, he must have had in 
mind the church at Wingfield in Suffolk, where his hereditary possessions lay, as 
there is a certain degree of resemblance to be traced between the two edifices. The 
church at Wingfield is a Perpendicular structure of the fifteenth century ; and we are 
further informed by Joseph Clarke, Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, that the 
details of Ewelme Church are of a somewhat later character. It is also his opinion that 
‘the same master of the works superintended the erection of both these churches, as 
there are peculiarities belonging to churches in Suffolk, observable at Ewelme, (par- 
ticularly in the arrangement of the flint and stone-work,) which are not gene:ally 
adopted in ecclesiastical buildings in Oxfordshire” According to a manuscript account 
of the De La Pole family of the date of July the 14th, 1701, in Wingfield Church, the 
arms of William, Earl of Suffulk, and Alice his wife, were then on the pulpit, and in 
the east window of that building.”—(pp. 55, 56.) 
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Corbel-head, immediate'y over the Font in Ewelme Church, 


Mr. Napier gives an able sketch of the life of William De la Pole, 
extending to above forty pages, and belonging rather to the general history 
of Europe than to Swyncombe, but very interesting, and shewing con- 
siderable research. The narrative of the events in which Suffolk was 
concerned, is drawn from the most authentic cotemporary documents, con- 
cluding with the account of his death from the Paston Letters, and the 
following summary in vindication of his memory :— 
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“ Much odium has been heaped by different writers on the memory of the Duke of 
Suffolk, though, with due deference to their opinion, we cannot altogether agree with 
them. ‘The very head and front of his offending’ was the part he took in the cession 
of the provinces of Maine and Anjou, on the King’s marriage: but this was a measure 
which, if we admit it to have been impolitic, should no’. be imputed to him alone. 
Cardinal Beaufort was then prime minister; and Suffolk, in his defence in the House 
of Lords, openly testified that ‘other Lords were as privy thereto as he,’ and he 
appealed to acts of Council for the truth of what he said. Nor is he without friendly 
advocates, to whom, as well as to those who censure him, we are bound to listen. 
Speed expressly declares, that ‘the most vile part of this parliamental accusation was, 
that they should charge that for a crime upon Suffolk, which themselves had uni 
versally in another former Parliament assented unto, and ratified ;? and Sir Harris 
Nicolas, that ‘Suffolk was the victim of popular clamour, and of the weakness of the 
government, rather than of his own crimes.’ 

“On the contrary side, Hume says, that although the articles of impeachment against 
Suffolk by the Commons ‘are mostly general, they are not improbable; and as Suffolk 
seems to have been a bad man, and a bad minister, it will not be rash in us to think 
that he was guilty, and that many of these articles could have been proved against 
him.’ But we are by no means satisfied with reasoning so Joose as this is: and, far 
from being convinced, we should consider ourselves most rash if we arrived at any 
such conclusion. No author is deserving of attention who vaguely deals in assertions 
which, unless substantiated by proofs, ought not to be received as true. 

“ Again, as regards the Duke of Gloucester’s death, if we could bring ourselves to 
believe that that prince had been murdered, and that the Duke of Suffolk was in any 
way connected with so foul and wicked a deed, we should at once condemn him; and, 
instead of commiserating his fall and unhappy end, look upon them as punishments he 
justly deserved. But where there is no positive evidence of the murder, it is allowable 
to take the most favourable view of the case.”—(pp. 83, 84. 

“There remains another charge against Suffolk, which may be credited by those who 
learn history from the page of fiction rather than from that of truth: he is accused 
of having been the paramour of Queen Margaret! But the great disparity of years 
between them must, one should think, be a satisfactory refutation of this scandal; for 
Margaret, who was born the 23rd of March, 1429, had but completed her sixteenth 
year on her marr age with Henry, while Suffolk had then entered on his forty-ninth 
year. We have here a striking ins‘ance of the danger of mirgling fiction with truth. 
So long as Shakspeare is read and admired, which will be as long as the English lan- 
guage is understvod, the idea that an improper intimacy subsisted between Margaret 
and Suffolk will be generally received. How many are satistied to tuke popular tradi- 
tions on trust! how few are at the trouble to examine for themselves! In this very 
case, for instance, how few who read the well-known and beautiful lines which Mar- 
garet is made by Shakspeare to address to Suffolk, ever pause to consider whether that 
Queen (even supposing she was as frail as she was fair, which we do not believe) would 
have uttered them to one whom, from his age, she might have looked upon as her 
father !’—(pp. 86, 87.) 


Mr. Napier concludes his narrative with Suffolk’s very beautiful letter 
to his son, written immediately before he set sail on his last fatal voyage : 
as the Paston Letters are in the hands of our readers, it is not necessary to 
quote it in this place. But the following vindication of the character of 
Henry VI. is deserving of attention and of a wider circulation than can be 
afforded by a mere local history :— 


_ “Amidst all the scenes of violence and bloodshed which we have been contemplating, 
it is delightful to remark, that even the most timid characters, when influenced by 
true religious principles, as Henry the Sixth was, will at times shine forth with a lustre 
com:anding admiration and respect. It must be considered as greatly redounding to 
Henry’s credit, that no sooner was he informed that his authority had been slighted, 
and the sacred majesty of the laws outraged by the murder of his minister, than he at 
once made a provision for the widow. The Court was then at Leicester; and there is 
a grant dated there on the 8th of May, six days only after the Duke of Suffolk's death, 
“to our dearest cousin, Alice, Duchess of Suffolk, of the custody «f all lordships, castles, 
hundreds, manors, lands, and tenements, which had belonged to her late husband, and, 
on account of the minority of John, his son and heir, would come into the hands of the 
Crown, to hold the same till her son should be of age.’ Nor should the following cir- 
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cumstance, which adds grace to the munificence of the act, be overlooked: the King 
left it to the Duchess to make, at any time before the ensuing Michaelmas, the arrange- 
ments with the Treasurer as to the terms on which she was to hold the lucrative trust 
committed to her.”—(p. 90.) 


The unpopularity of the Duke of Suffolk continued to attach to his 
widow, and more than one petition passed the House of Commons against 
her :— 


“ Another petition, even more strongly worded than the former, which passed the 
Commons that session, urging the King to declare the late Duke of Suffolk ‘a traitor, 
that his blood be corrupt, and his estates forfeited’ to the Crown, Henry had the firm- 
ness and the generosity to reject. His doing so must be viewed as an act of justice, 
not only to the memory of so faithful a servant as Suffolk had been, but to his son and 
widowed Duchess, whom he befriended in every possible manner. 

“ The grant of the custody of her late hushand’s possessions, which on the 8th of May, 
1450, had been made to Alice, she resigned in the following year, in consequence, we 
presume, of some great pressure from without; ‘the ward and keeping of the two 
parts of all the castles, lordships, manors, honours, hundreds, fee farms, lands,’ &c., Ke. ; 
the other, being the Duchess’s dowry, ‘ were, by letters patent of the 1st of June, 1451, 
committed to Sir Thomas Scales and Sir Miles Stapleton.’ But this grant to Scales 
and Stapleton was afterwards cancelled, which is not the case with the original one to 
the Duchess: and that to Scales and Stapleton is stated to have been void from Easter 
day, 1453, and to have been returned to the King the 1st of May that year. The cause 
why Seules and Stapleton were required to resign their charge would appear to have 
been, that the King then chose to give it again to the Duchess; and the grant to her 
and her executors was ratified by Parliament in the month of May that year. The 
period of the renewal of this grant of custody to the Duchess of Suffolk has been 
set down by the editors of the printed Rolls of Parliament, in the 5th volume, at 
page 394, among ‘annis incertis of Henry VI.:’ but we have been fortunate enough 
to ascertain its precise date, from information received from the Record Office in the 
Tower.”—(pp. 92, 93.) 


The subsequent history of the Suffolk family as lords of Ewelme and 
Swyncombe, is traced with the same minute care and accuracy until the 
death of the guilty but unfortunate Edmund, Earl of Suffolk; as he was 
executed for murder, his estates were forfeited to the crown, and were 
granted to Charles Brandon, created Duke of Suffolk, but Ewelme and 
Swyncombe were exchanged for other manors with the King. The manor 
and park of Ewelme were conveyed to the Princess Elizabeth for her life. 
Subsequently the honour of Ewelme, which included the manor of Swyn- 
combe and the park of Ewelme, was granted by James I. to trustees for his 
son, Prince Charles, and by them eventually sold, and it has since been in 
the possession of Edward Fetyplace, Esq., Francis Fetyplace, Esq., Charles 
Dormer, Esq., Samuel Greenhill, Esq., George Buck, Esq., and Benjamin 
Keene, Esq. Swyncombe house was destroyed by fire in 1814. The history 
is followed by a long appendix, containing a number of interesting docu- 
ments and pedigrees. 

The church of Swyncombe is carefully described by Benjamin Ferrey, 
Esq. It has a round apse, and is considered by Mr. Ferrey as of Anglo- 
Saxon character, but to our eyes it appears to be clearly Anglo-Norman :— 


“¢The apse, now restored, exists in its former Anglo-Saxon character. The outward 
as well as the interior walls of the apse had been plastered over, and a window of a 
character subsequent to the Reformation had been inserted in the dome of the apse 
on the south side. 

“On removing the plaster from the walls, a window on the north side was dis- 
covered, retaining its ancient character, complete. In the restoration, two other 
windows have been made to correspond precisely with this window referred to. 

“Behind where the altar originally had stood in the apse, an opening, 5 feet 5} 
inches high from the floor by 2 feet 14 inches, was found in the wall. It became 
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necessary, to make the structure safe, partially to close up this opening, which now 
presents the appearance of an aumbrye. There can be no doubt that precious relics 





Window in the Apse of Swyncombe Church, 


had formerly been deposited in this opening. The present decorations, with the ex- 
ception of the painted indication of jointed masonry in the splays of the windows, 
are careful restorations of some of the paintings originally on the walls of the apse, 
although somewhat d fferently arranged. 

“* An aumbrye in the south jamb of the arch to the apse retains its old oak lining, 
curiously put together. The shelf and all remain perfect, but the external door is a 
restoration. Upon the western face of the arch there are holes, a few feet above 
the opening, shewing where, in all probability, a curtain or screen might have been 
fixed. 

“«The windows in the chancel are insertions of a later period than the structure 
of the church. The single-light window on the north side is of Early English 
character. The sill of this window is very deeply splayed, and placed considerably 
higher than the opposite one. The splays on each side have worked openings, appa- 
rently intended to receive something. ‘These appearances, and the position of the 
window, seem to indicate this to have been the situation of the Eastern Sepulchre. 
In the year 1831 an alteration was made in the chancel-arch, as, in consequence of its 
very contracted dimensions, the chancel was virtually useless for the general benefit of 
the congregation. The arch was then enlarged, and now corresponds with the inner 
arch of the apse: but it is worthy of remark, that the north pier of the former arch 
was pierced by an opening, or hagioscope. Connecting this circumstance with the pecu- 
liar traces on the jambs of the window previously described, it is more than probable 
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that this opening was formed in order to give a view of the Eastern Sepulchre. The 
couplet on the south side is of Edward the Third’s reign. 

“«The windows in the nave are all single lights, of Early English character. That 
on the south side towards the east is the only original one; the window opposite 
to it, as well as the western window, being restorations. The other two windows are 
insertions, made in the year 1850. The north doorway, «f Anglo-Saxon character, 
still remains ; the south doorway is of Early Eng'ish character. 

“«On the removal of the recent coats of plastering from the walls of the nave, some 
singular incised forms in plaster, of a zigzag character, were found; a portion of 
which, near the south door, has been preserved. 

“<«Traces of colouring, which may have been coeval with the church, were dis- 
covered on the north side of the nave. Judging from what remuined, it is likely 
that they formed portions of borders to some larger design; and one pattern was 
executed in the deep red colour, which is prominent in the decorations of the apse. 
The western side of the chancel-arch was powdered with ragulated crosses of a 
similar colour. 

“« The history of the Manor of Swyncombe, from the time of the Norman Conquest 
until the year 1752, is told by the coats of arms and other paintings in the glass of 
the windows. 

«The font is extremely plain, and of Anglo-Saxon date: its cover, base, and part of 
the stem, are restorations. 

“The porch, a restoration, is designed in the S. cond Pointed, or Decorated style. 
The structure taken down to make way for it must have been built subsequent to the 
Reformation, as the piscina, in pieces, was discovered, imbedded in its foundations. 
The date of the piscina, which in design bears a strong rsemblance to the pedestal 
piscina at Romsey Abbey, is coeval with that of the church. 

“ «Some very gocd specimens of encaustic tiles were found in different parts of the 
church, and they apparently are of the date of Edward the Third. Each tile does not 
contain a separate design, but forms a portion of a general geometrical pattern, admit- 
ting of unlimited extension. One heraldic tile only remained, bearing a lion, queue 
fourchée (Burghersh), within a wheel (Roet), a badge of Thomas Chaucer. 

“© The iron cross, at the eastern extremity of the chancel-roof, is evidently ancient, 
and is remarkable for its simplicity and good proportion.’ ” 


This description is illustrated by a number of lithographic drawings, 
very neatly executed, including views, plans, and details, the curious paint- 
ings on the walls, and encaustic tiles executed in colours. There are 
also drawings of the tombs and the coats of arms both in Swyncombe 
and Ewelme ; nothing is spared which could make the work complete. It 
cannot be expected that such a work should be entirely free from trivial 
errors. At p. 5, Mr. Napier in a note gives an extract from Wheatly, 
copying that author's blunder of mistaking the helmet of St. Martin for 
his cloak! capa, the cope, cape, or cloak, being understood for a cap or 
helmet! At p. 125, we have a valuable inventory of “the stoff of bedys 
and hangyngs of chamburys at Ewelme in 1466,” amongst which is “ the 
tapyte of Aras of Arcules Tournay,” that is, a hanging of Arras from 
Tournay, with the popular subject of the labours of Hercules worked upon 
it; by a singular mistake of Mr. Napier or his annotator, who shews no 
common hand, Arcules is explained as the town of Arckel in the Pays 
Bas. P. 129, the city of Reims, or Rheims, in Champagne, is mistaken 
for Rennes in Brittany; a common mistake, but one which we should 
have thought this learned annotator would have found a way to avoid. 
‘There was a manufactory of fine cloth at Rheims in the middle ages, 
but none at Rennes. Probably Mr. Napier or his friend had not seen 
M. Michel’s History of the Manufacture and Trade of Silk Fabrics in 
the Middle Ages at the time this note was written. 
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CATHEDRALS PRIOR TO THE CIVIL WARS. 


THE earliest printed description of an English cathedral does not date 
back further than the commencement of the eighteenth century. Drake 
and Dart, the respective historians of York and Canterbury, were pioneers 
in a field which for years remained unoccupied, till such men as Gostling, 
Bentham, and Harwood appeared. It was not, however, their plan to take 
any extended view of a subject so interesting, they confined their attention 
and researches to a single church and city: Browne Willis, who had ac- 
quired his love of architecture and monuments of the middle ages, while 
a boy at Westminster school, in the aisles of the neighbouring abbey, was 
the first to publish a survey of cathedrals. His notices, meagre, alas! as 
they are valuable, suggested the works of Storer, Buckler, and Winkles, 
and the admirable, but imperfect illustrations of Mr. Britton. If we add 
the last edition of the Monasticon Anglicanum, we shall exhaust the list 
of any general survey of all the cathedrals comprised in one work previous 
to the present year. 

For the long period which intervened between the Reformation and the 
accession of the House of Hanover, we have only the partial and cursory ob- 
servations of detached writers, and the narrative, in the “ Mercuries” of the 
day, of the sacrilegious outrages committed by the unscrupulous Hazelrigge 
and Waller. These, necessarily, permit us rather to guess than see the 
actual state of the cathedrals at a period of great importance, that imme- 
diately preceding the wars of the King and Parliament,— 

“That violent commotion, which o’erthrew, 


In town, and city, and sequestered glen, 
Altar, and cross, and church of solemn roof.” 


Fortunately, a MS. which now lies before us affords a curious, and, at 
times, a minute insight into the actual state of the churches, the number and 
order of the ornaments, the efficiency of the choir, the behaviour of the 
clergy, the aspect of the structure and its adjacent close, with glimpses of 
everyday life, customs, and manners, long fallen into desuetude. 

In the year 1634, three gentlemen of “ Merry Norwich,” a Captain, 
Lieutenant, and Auncient, took their journey a-foot to see, not foreign lands, 
or make the grand tour, but with the better and more patriotic and 
sensible purpose of acquainting themselves with the beauty and antiquities 
of their own country. They were persons of observant minds, devotional 
temper, and a considerable fund of quiet humour; in fact, the very com- 
panions we should choose for good fellowship in the long vacation, on a 
long bright summer’s day. Their journey lay through twenty-six of the 
English counties, and commenced on August 11. Persons whose daily 
life is spent in a cathedral town, are very frequently those least acquainted 
with its history and architecture; what we can do any day we very often 
put off to an indefinite period; Westminster Abbey is more familiar to 
strangers from the country, we are bold to say, than to the two millions 
who dwell within the sound of Bow bells: our worthy officers are no 
exception, for not a syllable occurs in reference to the chief ornament of 
their native city. 

The triumvirate were voluntary members of the military company of 
Norwich, officers of train band or militia. The Lieutenant, from little hints 
that peep out in the narrative, was clearly the chronicler, and the hand- 
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writing is conclusive in a sort of autobiography of some rambles on his own 
account, at which we shall glance presently. ‘The Captain and Ensign we 
find arrayed in Lincoln green, a garb at that time-honoured city involving 
the party in difficulty, as a Mr. Taylor, who is dubbed for his pains, but 
with good reason, a “meddlesome coxcomb,” suspects them from their 
forester’s livery of being “ Clerks of the Board of Green Cloth,” (oh! the 
facetious wag with his Caroline pun,) “come down to inquire about the 
monopolies,” 

We remember to have heard of a gentleman in the civilian department of 
the royal navy going over in his full-dress to the grand reviews at Paris on 
the occasion of the Queen’s visit to our faithful ally, Napoleon III., aud 
returning with great exultation, bursting with self-congratulation, and 
boasting to all who were so unfortunate as to fall in his way of the respect 
that was paid to him, for that he never till then knew the value and recom- 
mendation that lay in the uniform of a British officer. Our good worthy 
citizens set out with the same design, their language, if not bellicose, con- 
stantly smacks of the military. Having “ opportune and vacant leisure to 
take a view, they hold a parley, and set out with soldiers journeying 
ammunition ;” when they take a long walk they “march ;” they are “‘ pro- 
perly accoutred” when dressed; inspect like general officers forts and 
garrisons, cavalry and infantry, little thinking, poor souls, of the wars 
about to burst on their unhappy country, and in which they will be called 
upon to take their share ; and the sight of “ the black scarf of the mayor of 
Sandwich” suggests the suitable ornament of an offending sentinel. 

But we are forgetting the main object of their quest, the churches,— 

“ Whose towers bear heads so high they kiss the clouds, 
And strangers ne’er beheld but wondered at: 
° ° . ° to satisfy their eyes 
With the memorials and things of fame 
That do renown each city.” 

Their route lay across the fens of Lincolnshire, and leaving Sleaford, 
“ we hasten,” says our lieutenant, “‘ to Lincozn, and found the way for the 
major part thither pleasant, healthy, and champaign, and good sociable 
way for travellers, but such as notably deceives them, if they be weary ; 
for when we first espied the high towers of the cathedral, we thought it 
near, but it proved to our pains and patience a full jury of miles; in the 
passing whereof, we lost the sight of those high topped colossusses at least 
sixteen times.”” Happily arrived, next morning they address themselves to 
hear the cathedral prayers, and they heard “ solemn service, the organs with 
other instruments suited to most excellent voices, and all answerable to 
such an ancient cathedral.’”’ Viols we shall have mentioned at Exeter as in 
use with the organs. At St. Paul’s, and there only at the meeting of the 
charity children, are instruments ever heard now in divine service in the 
English Church. At the old Chapel Royal, Whitehall, Charles II. esta- 
blished a corps of violins, which gave origin to the song of “ Four-and- 
twenty fiddlers all in a row.” Among “the ancient stately tombs and 
monuments,” they observed the following, now lost: ‘*Q. Eleanor, wife to 
Edward I**., bishops Sutton, Atwater, and Alexander.” 

The next cathedral town is that of Yorx, which they find “stately, 
large, and ancient, richly adorned, and of an excellent uniformity. We 
heard a domestical chaplain of the lord archbishop preach, the pulpit 
standing in the midst between the choir, high altar, archbishop’s seat, and 
organ,” which was “fair, large, high, newly built, richly gilt, carved and 
painted, and deep; and sweet snowy crew of choristers: a Paul's Cross 
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auditory; the lord mayor in his gold chain, with his twelve grave brethren, 
two sheriffs, two esquires, viz. the sword bearer and his left hand marcher 
with the great mace, the recorder, and many serjeants with small maces; 
the gentile vice-president, with his grave and learned counsel, discreet 
knights, his mace and guard, representing (next under the lord president, 
now Lord Lieutenant of Ireland,) a prince, many other knights, and gallant 
ladies, that reside in that old city, being most there present, with their 
handsome retinue, did represent a second London.” It is amusing to ob- 
serve the comparison of this right worshipful congregation to one at Paul’s 
Cross, when the West End was as yet in Cloud-land, and the preference of 
the imposing civic pomp and circumstance to the dignity and blood of the 
Yorkshire squires and nobility. They then mention that “ upon the break- 
ing of the shrine of St. William, K. James commanded his bones, which 
are large and long, to be kept as they are in this vestry.” The vestments 
and ornaments next come under review, with the church plate given by the 
king on his progress to Scotland ; and, moreover, “a gorgeous canopy, copes 
of embroidered velvet, cloth of gold, and tissue of great value and worth, and 
St. Peter’s chair, wherein all the archbishops are installed, two double gilt 
coronets, the tops with globes and crosses to set on either side of his grace, 
which are called his dignities, upon his instalment, when he takes his oath.” 

After tasting of a “dainty, sweet, clear well, called St. Peter’s well, they 
proceed to the chapter-house, with the images of the Virgin and Holy 
Child, SS. Peter and Paul, with its “seven lofty, stately, rich windows 
curiously painted with the story of the Book of books,” its “ forty-six 
prebends’ seats curiously cut in freestone, every one covered, wrought, and 
gilded above with diverse works, and 300 knots of several rare forms and 
faces, not one like another; as also that strange miraculous roof framed by 
geometrical art, which is most beautiful and rare to all that behold it, and is 
so accounted one of the most excellent small pieces in Christendom by all 
travellers, foreign and domestic ; one coming not long since into this king- 
dom, and viewing with a considerate eye the merits and excellency of this 
piece, did so approve, commend, and admire it, that he caused this Latin 
verse in golden old Saxon letters to be inserted on the wall at the entrance 
thereof, ‘ Ut rosa flos florum sic domus ista domorum.’” This stranger 
was, probably, Gondomar, whose admiration of Canterbury we shall pre- 
sently have recorded: the inscription has hitherto invariably figured as an 
old monkish legend. 

Dvuruam the Lieutenant compares to a ‘crab in shape,” but does 
full justice to the minster, which appears to have received considerable 
additions, Dr. Cosin was then treasurer, and “ great sums had been dis- 
bursed to adorn it.”? There was “a fair and rich communion-table, 
which cost £200, standing at the high altar, of black branched marble, 
supported with six fair columns of touchstone, all built at the cost of 
Dr. Hunt, the reverend dean; and to adorn it, two double gilt candle- 
sticks, given by him.” There were also “divers fair copes, of several 
rich works of crimson satin, embroidered with embossed work of silver, 
beset all over with cherubim curiously wrought to life. A black cope 
wrought with gold, with divers images in colours; four other rich copes 
and vestments: the richest of all they gave to the king in his progress.” 

Nothing could be more pleasant to our travellers than their reception. 
They “ go to prayers, and are rapt by the sweet sound and richness of a 
fair organ, which cost £1,000, and the orderly, devout, and melodious 
harmony of the choristers ;” when, lo! they are discovered by the Dean, and 
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after prayers done are summoned to take part of a resident dinner with 
him,” which, says our author, “had we not freely and cheerfully accepted, 
we had lost ourselves, and that noble entertainment, such as was fit for neat 
palated courtiers, and not for such dusty travelling soldiers as we were. 
How the “voluntary member” loves to dilate on that dear word soldier, 
and how modest withal. They walk with the Dean in his garden, who 
leaves his guests, ‘‘ doctors, prebends, and citizens of both sexes, and of 
both kinds spiritual and laity, till his gentleman usher” announces dinner, 
““where his grave discourse was so mild, sweet, and eloquent, as would 
make a man so in a trance, as never to be weary of hearing him.” The 
banquet is really a beautiful picture of the simple hospitality and courtesy 
of the Churchmen of the time, with the loving-cup pledged to the guests, 
and the old custom of the reading of the Bible during dinner, still pre- 
served in election-week at some of our colleges :—‘ After half an hour 
sitting, there came a young scholar and read a chapter, during which time 
all discourse ceased. No sooner was it ended, but the grave master of the 
house begins a cup of wine to all his guests, with a hearty welcome, which 
his gentile servitors were careful to see every man pledge, to wash down 
the fat venison, sweet salmon, and other great cheer this large and sump- 
tuous table was furnished with.” The choir, we may add, boasted thirty 
singing-men, twelve sub-canons, and ten boys; there are now but six 
minor canons and ten lay vicars. 

The three travellers were sorely disappointed at their next cathedral 
stage, CARLISLE, ‘‘nothing so fair and stately as those we had seen.” 
There were sixteen petty canons and singing-men; there are now two 
minor canons and eight lay vicars. The worthy Lieutenant now fairly 
loses his temper :—“It is like a great wild country church, and as it 
appeared outwardly, so was it inwardly, neither beautified nor adorned one 
whit. The organs and voices did well agree, the one being like a shrill 
bagpipe, the other like the Scottish tone; the sermon in the like accent. 
The communion was administered and received in a wild and irreverent 
manner.” Merry Carlisle had not forgotten the days of forays, when the 
Black Wills of the Border carried off cattle from under its castle walls. 

At CuesTer they were “roused from their sweet sleep by the city 
waits, whose absence they had rather desired, not for the charge, but for 
their rest: however, they were the earlier and readier to perform their 
morning’s devotions.” But the cathedral proved no more attractive than 
Carlisle. There were sixteen singing-men, now there are but six. . 

LicHFIELD, however, once more restored them to good humour. No 
sooner had they “lighted at the sweet little city, but the cathedral knell 
called us away to prayers; there we entered a stately neat fabric, the 
organs and voices were deep and sweet, their anthems we were much 
delighted with, and of the voices, two trebles, two counter-tenors, and two 
bases, that equally on each side of the choir most melodiously acted and 
performed their parts.” There were “five petty canons, sixteen singing- 
men, whereof six in orders, and eight boys.” There are now six vicats- 
choral, and twelve choristers. On a recent visit we were more than disap- 
pointed at the thorough inefficiency of the whole musical service, it was 
unworthy of the most neglected parish church. For the_other fallings off, 
the cause must be laid to the charge of the puritans and crop-ears of 
the Great Rebellion. We miss the monuments “of Bishop Halse and 
Bishop Butler, and many other bishops, &c., in alabaster; the Lord Basset 
of Drayton Basset, in his coat of mail and armour of proof; the Lord 
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Paget of Beaudesert and his lady; the Lord Paget, his son, and his lady.” 
The vestry no longer contains “three old rich copes of cloth of tissue, a 
fair communion-cloth of cloth of gold;” the Lady Chapel, “where they 
have their six of the clock prayers,” has lost “its eight stately fair painted 
windows,” of which now six are filled with stained glass from Herckenrode. 
But the “six fair gilt statues, three on each side of the choir,” are gone 
hopelessly, and “the 100 fair statues, curiously graven and carved in free- 
stone, of kings, patriarchs, prophets, fathers, and apostles, that grace it 
much.” The walls of the close are destroyed, with its three noble gate- 
ways, and “the palace built castle-like; at the entrance whereof we 
mounted,” says the Lieutenant, ‘‘ some dozen stairs, into a spacious, goodly 
hall, as large as any we yet met with, all the roof whereof is of Irish 
timber richly and curiously carved, and the covering of lead church-like, 
the carving expressing sundry strange forms, and a great part thereof 
gilded.” 

WorcesTER is hurriedly mentioned, but notice is taken of “a stately, 
rich, glazed cloister,” a description that does not hold good now: there 
were, however, “twenty petty canons, twenty singing-men, and ten singing- 
boys ;” the choir is shorn down to three minor canons and eight singing- 
men. The three companions had a bad habit of keeping “ table books” of 
private notes apart from their journal, to which they frequently refer, so 
that “we must go uninformed to our graves,” for they are not discoverable 
now. They are more communicative when they come to HEREFORD, at 
that period a town with strong walls and six massive towers :— 


“ The chapter-house is very fair, and not much short of any we yet saw, wherein are 
ten fair square-built windows of antique work, in good colours. It is adorned on the 
walls with forty-six old pictures, curiously drawn and set out: Christ and His twelve 
apostles, the two sisters that gave four manors to the church, Edward the Confessor 
and his queen, the Earl of Pembroke that flourished in the time of the barons’ wars, 
St. Winefrid, St. Chad, and divers holy women. In the midst hereof stands a pulpit, 
wherein every canon at his first entrance doth preach four Latin sermons. Next came 
we into a brave and ancient privileged place, through the Lady Arbour cloister, close 
by the chapter-house, called the Vicars’ Choral, or College Cloister, where twelve of the 
singing-men, all in orders, most of them Masters of Arts, of a gentile garb, have there 
their convenient several dwellings, and a fair hall, with richly-painted windows, college- 
like, where they constantly diet together, and have their cook, butler, and other 
officers, with a fair library to themselves, consisting all of English books, wherein, after 
we had freely tasted of their choral cordial liquor, we spent our time till the bell tolled 
us away to cathedral prayers. There we had a most sweet organ, and voices of all 
parts, tenor, counter-tenor, trebles, and base.” 


There were “six canons, twelve vicars of the college, and four deacons 
and eight boys ;”’ there are now but six vicars-choral. 

GLovucEsTER calls forth no particular remark, except that there were six 
canons, twelve singing-men, six laymen, and eight boys. Of course its 
whispering-gallery is duly mentioned, and its noble cloister, but with no 
minute description. 

It has frequently been suggested that the nave of Brisror. Cathedral was 
burned down during the civil wars. A passage in the Lieutenant's diary 
disproves this impression. He says:—‘ The church is unfinished, and so 
much as is was begun and intended only for the choir and high altar.” 
“In it are rich organs lately beautified, and indifferent good choristers.” 
There were “ten singing-men, whereof four in orders, and six boys.” There 
1s at present an unseemly practice in some choirs of allowing the vicars- 
choral to sing the Litany either alone or in conjunction with a minor canon, 
thus deputing to a layman the office of a clergyman. The custom, doubt- 
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less, arose when a proportion of these vicars-choral were in orders, as at 
Bristol and Wells, or when the entire college was composed of ecclesiastics, 
as at Hereford. 

At Wetts were “eight canons, fourteen singing-men, whereof six in 
orders, and six boys ;” but neither there nor at Baru does the Lieutenant 
record any new information, At Oxrorp he was bewildered by the various 
chapels, and indulges in mere platitudes, After seven weeks he and his 
friends were glad to return home; they had “‘ marched 800 and odd miles, 
doubled” (i. e. said their prayers twice in the day) “and offered up their 
devotions in thirteen ancient, rich, and magnificent cathedrals, and come 
back safe and in good health, and with ore enough left to make themselves 
merry withal.” 

A year past by—the Lieutenant had not seen all. How that year was 
spent no one will know now, but the MS. left off with this tantalizing ex- 
pression :— 

“ Courteous reader, when 
Thou hast perused the journal of these men, 
Receive it only as a preparation 
To a more large and long itineration.” 


The Captain and Ensign, however, seemed to have rested contented with 
their one pedestrian feat for the rest of their natural lives; not so the good 
Lieutenant: we have another journal under his hand,—how “he travelled 
700 and odd miles, and viewed seven cathedrals.”” Very solemnly and in 
the third person does he open his itinerary: in a succeeding paragraph he 
incontinently relapses into egotism :—“ To finish a work begun, that is no 
way dangerous to the undertaker or prejudicial to others, especially where 
fair means and just opportunity present themselves,” (we are sadly afraid he 
is taking a fling at the unconscious Captain and Auncient,) “ hath ever been 
reputed an act of discretion and fortitude. This moved the Lieutenant, 
although alone by himself,” (hear the bitter irony !) “ to bring up the rear of 
the work intended, and to round in the residue of this famous island, which 
he, with the company of a captain and an ensign, the last summer left out. 
To accomplish which he mounts on Thursday, the 4th of August, 1635, 
with his travelling accoutrements, and openeth his journey.”” We must beg 
the reader not to be deceived by the ambiguous term “ mounting,” for 
the worthy man had no other conveyance than his own pony Shanks, varied 
by an Irish tandem 

Our traveller was fortunate enough to see RocnEstTER Cathedral before it 
had felt the “ improving hand” of Mr, Cottingham; “ though the same be 
but small and plain, yet it is very lightsome and pleasant :” the Lieutenant 
is fast becoming antithetical ; “* her choir is neatly adorned with many small 
pillars of marble ; her organs, though small, yet are they rich and neat; 
her choristers, though but few, yet orderly and decent; her palace and 
deanery, though but ‘little, yet are they both handsome and lively.” In the 
former, “ he views that which is not usual in such a place, the armoury, 
which was taken away from a lord,” (Forster,) “ not far remote from that 
city, in a little island thereby, by the lord bishop of this diocese, upon a 
special command from our late sovereign for some special reasons, and 
there kept.” The “ monuments of antiquity were so dismembered, defaced, 
and abused, as I was forced,” he adds, “ to leave them to some better dis- 
covery, as also the venerable shrine of St. William.” There “ were six 
petty canons, sixteen singing-men, and eight boys.” The present choir is 
composed of four minor canons and six vicars-choral. 
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CANTERBURY at that period was under the government of Laud, and num- 
bered among its dignitaries Vossius, Du Moulin, Bargrave, and Warner; 
its services were celebrated by “ six petty canons, eighteen singing-men,” 
and the amazing number of “ forty singing-boys;” in fact, only second, if 
second, to the splendid establishment of Durham. At the time we write 
there are twelve vicars-choral and ten choristers; the choir is one of the 
strongest in England. The Lieutenant tells an interesting anecdote of 
Count Gondomar in reference to “ the window over against the chapel of 
the Martyrdom,” which, he says, “not long since being observed by that 
great politician and ambassador, he did, in the behalf of the king his master, 
offer a large and extraordinary sum for it, viz. as much gold as would 
weigh down the glass and lead, or so many pieces of gold as would cover 
the whole window, such an unparalleled reflection of this rare artifice 
wrought upon the judgment and liking hereof in this great Don.” As 
soon as he has “ heard the fair organ, sweet and tunable, and a deep and 
ravishing concert of choristers, and a snowy crowd of the king’s scholars, 
which were fifty in number,” he goes to see the monuments, observing in 
the space between the Trinity Chapel and high altar the “ chair covered 
with sky-coloured velvet, in which all the archbishops are enthronized.” In 
the south aisle of the choir he mentions the monument of ‘* Odo Severus, in 
plain freestone.”” In St. Michael’s Chapel was the monument of Lanfranc, 
and of “ Katherine Drake, the youngest daughter of thirty-three of a Nicholas 
Drake, Esq., a fruitful old gentleman;” in the north transept were the 
effigies of Archbishops Ufford, Stafford, and Deane. In the Lady Chapel 
two plain gravestones lay above the remains of Archbishops Islip and 
Arundel, Under the choir in the crypt, “the French perform their devo- 
tions with an extraordinary great audience, having belonging to her 10,000 
communicants ;” a marvellous number, and strangely exceeding the present 
small congregation which meets here, and might be conveniently removed 
to some other place. ‘‘ Beyond that, under Thomas Becket’s tomb, lies two 
anchoresses, whereof the one is voted the holy lady of Kent, or rather the 
Lady Undercroft ; her monument is close adjoining a rich and neat chapel, 
wherein, as they say, she daily performed her devotions.” 

The reader will pardon us if we pause to mention the state of St. Augus- 
tine’s Abbey at that period. We all remember the restoration of the ruins 
after their rescue from the worst kind of desecration, and the application of 
the gate-house to serve as the entrance of a new college for missionaries ; 
with the exception of a gable end and a few walls, that gate is the only relic 
of one of the most magnificent religious houses of this country. There 
were then “yet standing King Ethelbert’s tower, St. Augustine’s gate, 
the spacious and stately great hall, the ruins of the church and chapels, the 
round arched kitchen, with eight chimneys in it, and cellars adjoining, and 
the chapel of St. Pancras, converted into a stillatory.” 

The Lieutenant is on his way to another city when he is stayed by a 
volley of shot, a compliment offered by his company to a young gentleman 
recently made captain, who had quartered them “with plenty of good 
beer and brisk wine” in “ the palace hall, a place big enough for a small 
regiment.” He bravely resists the importunities of the Captain and a civil 
company at a tavern assembled round “a fat buck,” and sternly recom- 
mences his dusty march. Some days elapse, and we meet him again at 
CuicHester, which he found “ not very large, but reasonable and fair ; her 
organs small, and voices but indifferent.” There were “ twelve singing- 
men and eight boys.” He indignantly mentions the destruction of brasses 
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and gravestones in the cathedral as a “ malicious detriment to posterity, an 
inhuman, sordid, and base sacrilegious act.” He incidentally says that in the 
north transept “are seats for the parish, where they have always constant 

rayers, and two little chapels on either side, the one called Arundel's 
Chapel, the other Ryman’s Chapel.” The tomb of the Earl of Arundel he 
thus quaintly describes :—‘ There lyeth a prince in armour who, as they 
say, lived in the woods in Edward III.’s time, with a lion at his feet and 
his lady by him; some report he was Lord Berkeley of Bozem. . . . . 
In the same aisle, by the wall and nearer to the choir and the cross aisle, 
lyeth the statue of an anchoress, near unto which is a pretty little room for 
such an one.” 

Arrived at WrncuesTER, he is delighted “with the brave old mother 
cathedral, fair and long, and St. George on horseback on the top of her flat- 
bottomed steeple to be sentinel, and give notice of her governor’s preroga- 
tive prelacy of that high noble order in the court,” (he means the bishop is 
prelate of the Garter); “ the roof of her choir stately, fair, and rich; and to 
beautify the same a great sum of money hath been very lately bestowed, 
with the arms of the king and queen and of many of the nobility richly 
gilded. Over the dean’s, prebends’, and choristers’ seats is rich joyners’ 
work ; but more remarkable in artificial and rare postures, ravishing the 
eyes of the beholders, is a lively, woody representation, portraits and 
images from the creation to the passion.” ‘The organs, he says, were 
“‘ sweet, tunable, and sweetly played on, the choristers were skilful and the 
voices good, where they sing sweet and heavenly anthems.” There were 
“six minor canons, twenty-three singing-men, and eight singing-boys.” 
In the Lady Chapel were three windows of stained glass, a genealogy of 
Jesse; in the south aisle was the history of the Nativity ; in the north the 
history of the Revelation, The vestry possessed ‘ many rich hangings 
and cloths; one of velvet wrought with gold for the high altar, which was 
given by Bishop Fox; others of cloth of tissue and cloth of gold filled with 
pearl wire, and a rich and fair canopy of cloth of gold to carry over tlie 


king.” 

His notices of SaLisBuRyY are very valuable, as they distinguish the 
original situations of the various monuments which Mr. Wyatt distributed 
over the nave. The Hungerford and Beauchamp Chapels were then stand- 
ing, the latter “the roof thereof of curiously carved Irish wood,” and in 
the close was “ the strong and stately high bell clocher, with a merry and 
brave ring of eight tunable ‘bells therein ;” that also was destroyed at the 
close of the last century. The choir contained “ twelve singing-men and 
eight singing-boys ;” there are now only four vicars-choral. 

EXETER possessed a stronger establishment, numbering four priests- 
vicars, sixteen singing-men, and ten singing-boys,” (there is now only half 
that number of vicars-choral,) and one in a high state of efficiency ; the 
Lieutenant found “a delicate, rich, and lofty organ, which had more addi- 
tions than any other, as fair pipes of an extraordinary length, and of the 
bigness of a man’s thigh, which, with their viols and other sweet instru- 
ments, the tunable voices and the rare organist, together made a melodious 
and heavenly harmony, able to ravish the hearer’s ears. . . . The brave 
cloister, all the ceiling above adorned with curious and artificial works, one 
quarter whereof is converted into a fair library,” is destroyed, with “ the 
pretty chapel of the Holy Ghost, artificially carved about with joyners’ 
work,” and the “fair college for the vicars, with a great hall.” 

His next halting-places, Wxizts and Baru, he dismisses with a line, 
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dubbing them unceremoniously, in allusion to their situation in a valley, 
* cockpit cities ;” and dilates rather tediously on some trifling matters at 
PerersoroucH. The choir numbered “ eight vicars, eight laymen, and 
eight boys,” and “its organs and voices were but indifferent.” The 
“ mourning hearses’’ of Queen Katherine and Queen Mary of Scots re- 
mained; the monument of Sir Humphrey Orme, the recent tomb and effigy 
of Bishop Dove and “a blind bishop,” are duly commemorated, and the 
Lady Chapel happily preserved, “‘as Dame Amy’s fair chapel, the ceiling 
above all richly gilt, and a place adjoining to it, where she lived an an- 
choress.” And then he ‘* went into the cloister, which for her structure is 
fair and large, and for her windows she excels any other cloister in Eng- 
land;” and then tantalizingly opens their casements, and gives us a small 
light how he found them “ curiously pourtrayed and painted.” It is needless 
to add, not a fragment remains of the splendid list of subjects which he 
duly records, any more than of many of the “ great vast buildings, and very 
spacious, on the south side of the cathedral.” 

The Lieutenant felt sundry qualms as he looked from Peterborough over 
the extent of fens around; and when he reaches Ey, he fairly bursts out 
into wrath. ‘I must tell you,” he writes, “ that most of her inhabitants 
have such a turfy scent and fenny posture about them, which smell I did 
not relish at all with any content.” There were in the choir eight vicars, 
eight singing-men, and eight boys; the music he does not mention; the 
palace was “ ruinated, decayed, and drooping for very age,’”’ and the church 
“in deplorable condition.” 

He was now fairly weary of “shaking quagmires ;” he had seen men 
and manners, “ lofty, fair, and goodly sanctitied churches ;” he reviews his 
travels with complacency, and recommends others, and we beg to repeat 
the advice, to go and see the wonders of England for themselves, for, he 
adds, “To know all well, who can want that commendable ambition, to 
know their own country aright ?” 





MIDDLE-CLASS EXAMINATIONS. 


Tue educational movement of the last eighteen months has been so 
rapid in its progress, as well as so sweeping in its extent, that we feel it 
due to our readers to give them some slight account of its nature and its 
development. Of the broad facts, indeed, and of their general outline, we 
can scarcely suppose any one to be entirely ignorant; but the experience 
of almost every one of us will remind him of cases when some movement, 
or enterprise, or institution of yesterday has grown, almost ‘‘ while men 
slept,” into the influential and flourishing power of to-day; and where he 
has enquired, with other than self-complacent feelings, how all this could 
have proceeded at his very threshold, and he the while almost ignorant 
of its being. 





* “Some Account of the Origin and Objects of the New Oxford Examinations for the 
Title of Associate in Arts and Certificates for the year 1858. By T. D. Acland, Esq., 
late Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, &e., &e.” (London: Ridgway.) 

“ University of Oxford. Examination Papers and Division Lists, &c., for the Exami- 
nation held in June, 1858.” (Oxford: Printed for the Delegates.) 

“University of Cambridge. Regulations for the year 1858 concerning the Examina- 
tion of Students who are not Members of the University.” (Cambridge: Printed at 
the University Press.) 
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Already that which we may descrite as the literature of the subject is 
sufficiently extensive almost to provoke a smile. The volume placed first 
upon our list, itself only a selection from published documents, consists 
of 212 closely-printed pages. ‘The Oxford Examination Papers them- 
selves, form, with their accompanying lists, directions, &c., &c., a book 
of 160 pages more; while pros and cons, upon questions of detail and of 
principle, have been discussed with the utmost fulness in the columns of 
the public journals. With reference to Mr. Acland’s pamphlet, or rather 
volume, from which we shall hereafter present our readers with extracts, 
we will at present only say that many of the letters and documents which 
it contains exhibit passages of singular interest and beauty, even when 
considered apart from any special reference to the examinations in ques- 
tion. They are characterized by largeness of view and a philosophic spirit, 
no less than by an intimate knowledge of the business of education. They 
are distinguished by a genial heartiness of tone and temper, an elasticity, 
a zeal and readiness for work, so only it be work, a thdtigkeit, as a Ger- 
man would say, which conciliates the sympathies of the reader, and is in 
itself the best guarantee cf ultimate success. Whether or no the scheme 
be rightly conducted, whether the enterprize issue in a great success, or 
only in the addition of another great sham to the shams which exist 
already, or whether it will fall to the ground altogether, and take its place 
in the limbo of abortive schemes,—these are questions yet under discus- 
sion, and which the result alone can answer. Already it is upon its trial, 
and no one who has had any opportunity of personal acquaintance with 
its main promoters, with Mr. Acland or with Dr. Temple, will, ante- 
cedently at least, suspect their work of fostering anything unreal, hollow, 
or untrue. 

Hitherto, with exceptions doubtless, but with exceptions we fear pain- 
fully rare, it has been one of our greatest national misfortunes, that, in 
respect of everything which constitutes education, moral, or mental, or 
physical, the youth of those lower middle classes which form the great 
bulk of the English race, have been left, not indeed to themselves, but to 
that class of needy and selfish adventurers, whom we need not stop to de- 
scribe, the masters of the smaller and cheaper private schools. It is not too 
much to say that the education of the lower middle classes has been a de- 
plorable blot upon our social system, a canker eating into the very heart of 
the nation. It has been a sham where there has been the most crying need 
for earnest, faithful, and religious effort; a sham, where most of all it has 
the power to ramify, and corrupt, and destroy. In such schools little or no 
instruction was given, or information communicated. How should there 
be, when the proprietor, miscalled teacher, had little or none to impart? 
And yet the mere communication of information, useful knowledge, and 
the like, is the lowest and easiest of the teacher’s functions. Too often 
without intellectual tastes or cultivation himself, uninfluenced by any high 
standard of moral, still less of religious duty, how should his pupils leave 
him for the shop, the counting-house, or the farm, furnished with those 
tastes which defend from vulgarizing and debasing associations, or with 
those moral habits of manliness, truthfulness, and uprightness, which even 
in their lower form of so-called honour are beyond all price? It is to the 
long, unchecked working of this pernicious sham, this no-education, or 
rather antithesis of all real and true education, of our farmers, and shop- 
keepers, and artizans, far more than to any inherent class-tendencies, that 
we are to trace the real causes of that hostility of classes which is the 
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most melancholy, as it is also the most deadly and dangerous, phenomenon 
in modern English life. 

Public opinion slowly and gradually enlightened, partly by the accumu- 
Jation of individual experience, partly by the failure of successive nostrums 
and panaceas, is now, we trust, beginning to look deeper than before into 
the causes of the disease, and to ask for sounder and more wholesome 
treatment. Five-and-twenty years and more have passed since “the 
public” accepted with eagerness the quackery of mechanics’ institutions 
and useful knowledge societies, and gave no deaf ear to those who pre- 
scribed also the destruction of those institutions which are essential to the 
very existence of a body politic. Since that period when first the cry of a 
disordered nation grew loud, strong, and articulate, there have been many 
schemes propounded, each in turn vaunted as tue need of our organic 
derangement, and out of them has grown at least one large result, our 
present great and extending organization for national education. Good in 
itself as this result has been, neither in its original conception nor in its 
subsequent application has it been at all commensurate with the evil. We 
do not mean that so far as it went it was not good and wise, or that in its 
consequences it has not, thus far, worked most beneficially ; but simply that 
it did not touch, and was not calculated to touch, more than a portion only 
of our social disorder. The very term also, national education, accepted 
from an earlier period, was in itself a misnomer, unless we are to define the 
nation as consisting exclusively of a particular section of the community. 
Twenty years ago, indeed, thoughtful men generally considered the chief 
peril of the state as arising from the disaffection of the LABouRING classes ; 
and it was not unnatural that they should do so: agrarian outrage was 
rife; the town populations were insubordinate, nay, in some cases actually 
insurgent ; “the mob” was really the bugbear of the day. ‘The influence 
of all this upon the course of our social reformers was inevitable, and it acted 
in a twofold manner. First, their attention was naturally drawn chiefly to 
that quarter where the symptoms, the actual visible phenomena of social 
disorganization, were chiefly exhibited ; and, secondly, the forced alliance of 
the middle with the higher classes which this state of things induced, veiled 
for the moment the absence of a more true and interior sympathy. United 
by the presence of a common danger, the hostility which had raged prior 
to 1830 was laid aside, and upon the basis of their common fear, Sir 
R. Peel was able for a time to rear the unsubstantial fabric of his ‘‘ Great 
Conservative Party.” The years during which Sir Robert Peel and his 
party influenced, if they did not always administer, the home government 
of England, were years of busy effort, of re-organization, of re-adjustment. 
Now that the “Great Party” has become a matter of past history, we 
may perhaps be better able than we were before to appreciate the work 
which those years saw enterprised, and in a measure accomplished. The 
whole force of the national intelligence in Church, in State, and in finance, 
was devoted to the pressing urgency of what was then termed the “‘ condition- 
of-England” question ; while by a misnomer curiously parallel to the some- 
what older term of national education, the “condition of England” was 
taken to signify the condition of its labouring classes, We need not 
wonder, therefore, if in education, as in other respects, it was the labouring 
classes who chiefly engrossed the thoughts, the plans, and the energies of 
the majority of those who have preceded us in the work of social amend- 
ment. No account of the progress of education can be considered at all 
complete which omits to record the efforts of the late Mr. Gilbert Mathison 
Gent. Maa. Vor. CCV. 3k 
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and his friends, not only for the benefit of the labouring poor, but also for h 
such an improvement in the early training of the middle classes, as should a 
qualify them for the due exercise of their new responsibilities. e 
The plans, therefore, which were agitated at the period of which we e 
speak were broad and comprehensive. Their promoters, few but far- ni 
sighted, included the middle classes equally with the lower in the opera- t 
tions then set on foot, but the success of the two several enterprizes has been 
conspicuously wnegual. And the reason is not far to seek. In the department ti 
of what is termed “ national education,” these gentlemen were not entering r 
upon an untried field of labour. They had the data supplied by the experi- 0 
ence, and, we must add, the failures, of a previous generation. Those failures p 
and that experience pointed out the right means to be employed for future tl 
success; and the remarkable and uniformly happy results which have at- a 
tended the working of our Training Colleges for Schoolmasters, viewed in b 
their moral and educational aspects, must in honesty be ascribed, not alone n 
to those who founded them, but to those also whose previous labours had il 
exhibited their necessity. With respect to middle-class education, the s 
result has been as yet far otherwise. There is a law in the progress of moral fi 
and social improvement. If the sower and the reaper are rarely to be found e 
in the same person, so neither does the same generation usually perceive e 
the fruit of its life-long toils. The failure of the several attempts in middle- p 
class education, which date from the period to which we allude, have been fe 
as signal and as conspicuous as the success of the contemporary plans for i 
the poorer classes. For here there was no store of acquired experience, te 


no pioneers had explored the field, no forlorn-hope had fallen, but all was 
new and unsurveyed. It is in the hope that by this time the conditions of 
the problem have been ascertained with sufficient accuracy to encourage a 
further essay for its solution, that Mr. Acland and Dr. Temple have pro- 
posed the present scheme, and that the Universities have committed them- 
selves to its provisional adoption. The first general characteristic of this 
scheme is, that instead of attempting any direct interference with, or 
amendment of, existing schools, it confines itself to setting up a standard of 
the education which such schools should afford, and presenting them with 
the opportunity of being tested by that standard. Hitherto we have at- 
tempted to fownd middle-class schools, and the chief fact which has been 
brought out by our experience of their working has been the unwillingness, 
on the whole, of the middle classes to accept the offered boon. The same 
suspicion and jealousy of their superiors on the part of the lower middle 
classes, which we have already pointed out as the great master-evil of our 
present social relations, has of itself produced the one great hindrance to 
the success of the middle schools hitherto set on foot. They have been 
founded by the higher for the inferior class, and the class for whose benefit 
they were intended neither desired nor accepted them. On the contrary, 
they were, on the whole, regarded with the same suspicion and dislike 
which attached to their promoters. To quote Mr. Acland’s words, “ The 
first and principal fact established is the strong love of independence and 
dread of interference which is so common in the families of the middle 
ranks >,” Now we believe that substantially the same thing is meant both 
by Mr. Acland and by ourselves, but we think that our form of statement 
is the truer and more real. It is possible, indeed, (and on this point Mr. 
Acland is far the more competent witness,) that in some few cases the 
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honest independence of the English character may have taken umbrage at 
an appearance of dictation, of interference, or of patronizing. And where- 
ever this may have occurred, there failure was not only inevitable, but 
even merited, however sincere and praiseworthy the intentions of the pro- 
moters. To foster, not to impair, a manly independence of character, is 
the function of all true education. There is no improvement in detail, 
which would not be far too dearly purchased by any sacrifice of this dis- 
tinguishing trait in our national character. But passing this by, the fact 
remains unquestionable. It mattered not that in general the education 
offered in such schools was superior to that ordinarily attainable in the 
private schools which they were intended to supersede, for upon this point, 
the parents, with whom it rested to select a school for their children, were, 
as a rule, the most incompetent of judges. Not unfrequently they would 
be utterly indifferent to the advantages held out; and in cases where they 
might be alive to the value of a solid education, their own ignorance would 
incapacitate them from discriminating rightly between the merits of rival 
schools. Upon this point Mr. Acland quotes some very pertinent remarks 
from the letter of a correspondent, whom he represents as being himself 
engaged in trade :—“ This has always appeared to me the real bite of the 
educational question — popular shabbiness of estimate, combined with 
popular inability to appreciate. Those who buy bread, or meat, or clothes, 
for their boys, have some tolerable judgment of the article; but in buying 
instruction for them, they buy in the dark; and the most conscientious 
teacher has no chance against the most ignorant quack °.” 

Failing, then, to found schools which the lower middle classes should 
either appreciate or frequent, the only remaining course was obviously 
to find some means to improve the existing schools. But how? Com- 
pulsory means were out of the question, Was the action of mutual 
competition to be invoked? But this was already in existence. All schools 
were already competing establishments, and yet this principle of compe- 
tition, so efficient in almost every other sphere of its action, was, in this 
case, hitherto almost entirely without salutary effect. And yet it was 
clearly hopeless to look in any other direction for help. To improve the 
action, therefore, of mutual competition, to give it definiteness, encourage- 
ment, and a healthy tone, was the only resource. And to effect this it 
was necessary to set up a standard of competition,—a standard easy of 
application, and whose results should be easily ascertainable by all who 
were interested in them. The extract which we last quoted pointed plainly 
to the causes which had interfered with the wholesome agency of the prin- 
ciple of competition. The “purchasers” of education for their children 
were incompetent judges of “the article,” so far as their own powers of 
estimation were concerned, and there was no external standard which they 
could employ in aid of their own incapacity. Here was the cause which 
had rendered competition useless, and therefore we say, set up such a 
standard, assist the judgment of the “purchaser,” give the farmer, the 
tradesman, and their like, the means of easily ascertaining the efficiency 
of a school, and then see if the “quack” can hold his own; but until this 
be done, let us not say that the principle of mutual competition has had 
its fair trial in the department of middle-class education. 

It was, then, under these convictions that “The Bath and West of Eng- 
land Society for the Encouragement of Agriculture, Arts, Manufactures, 
and Commerce,” resolved to establish a system of examinations for boys 
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educated within its own district, and destined for commercial, industrial, 
or agricultural life. Early in 1857, (January 7,) this Society appointed a 
Committee of its members to carry out this resolution, and the Committee 
Ly its Secretary, Mr. Acland, invited the co-operation of the Education 
Department of the Privy Council Office, in a letter published in Mr. 
Acland’s volume, pp. 105, 7. Wisely, we think, the Department declined 
any official assistance, but sanctioned the extra-official and voluntary co- 
operation of Dr. (then Mr.) Temple and Mr. Bowstead, in launching the 
West of England project; and such was the favour with which this plan 
was received, that its extension, in the hands of the Universities, to the 
country at large, was immediately suggested by Dr. Temple, in his letter 
of April, 1857, to Dr. Jeune, the Master of Pembroke College, Oxford, 
(see Acland, pp. 75, 81.) Again, by such a plan of uniform examinations 
for the pupils of our middle-class schools, its promoters desired not merely 
to afford a ready TEs? of the efficiency of such schools, and a stimulus to 
their working, but aiso to guide and direct the course of instruction in 
them. It is impossible to prescribe a common system of examination, 
without also prescribing the course of instruction. And here the highest 
honour is due to the promoters of the scheme, for their manful declaration 
against all those theories which confound education with apprenticeship. 
The Universities have successfully resisted all attempts to degrade them 
from being places of liberal education, as contrasted with mere profes- 
sional training. There the future lawyer, statesman, clergyman, meet on 
common ground, receive the same mental culture, study the same “ hu- 
manities,” and lay the basis of those wider sympathies which save the 
professions (so far as they are saved) from the narrow spirit of caste and 
clique. Such in its measure and degree is the result at which these ex- 
aminations aim. ‘True, examination can never supply the place of resi- 
dence ; but the examination may at least witness to the fact that the edu- 
cation of the tradesman and the farmer should, so far as it can go, be 
liberal in like manner, such as will render him in after life not less a 
tradesman, but more a man; not less a farmer, but more a citizen; with 
wider sympathies, and class jealousies fewer and less narrow than those 
which now mar the face of English life. The better class of schoolmasters 
understand this, but the parents of their pupils do not, and hence the wel- 
come with which this scheme has been received at their hands. To them 
this scheme gives support and strength, while to the rest it gives guidance, 
direction, and a stimulus to exertion. It may not, indeed, go the length 
of ‘‘eliminating’’ (see Lord Lyttelton’s speech at Leeds) all the bad 
schools in the country, but it will support the good ones, it will rouse the 
languid, and will give tone and reality in thousands of cases, where at pre- 
sent there is nothing but a weak and purposeless routine. Mr. Acland in 
his volume prints in extenso two letters from actual schoolmasters, Mr. 
Barry of Leeds, and Mr. Templeton of Exeter, both of whom hailed the 
proposed plan so warmly, and whose letters confirm our view so definitely, 
that we cannot but make some extracts from both of them. Moreover, 
we believe that they are in reality only the spokesmen of a large class of 
faithful and meritorious teachers, who may not possess the same readiness 
of expression, or the same faculty of arresting the attention of a reader’, 





a Mr. Acland expressly says, “If I were at liberty to reveal some of the private 
communications which I received, they would melt the hearts of many by the tale 
which they tell of the hopeless discouragements . . . . of which masters are sometiines 
made the victims after doing their best.” —Acland, pp. 14, 15. 
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First let us quote Mr. Barry. He is the master of one of the largest 
Grammar-Schools in England which will come under the influence of these 
examinations ; he has now had several years’ experience in his work, and is 
far too well known as a man eminently true and thorough in all that he 
does, to need any words of commendation or introduction from us. It 
will be observed that Mr. Barry’s letter bears direct evidence to the accept- 
ableness of the University scheme to middle schools generally, to the ob- 
jections existing against compulsory or Government agency, to the im- 
portance of such schools in maintaining the national unity against class 
divisions, and to the need which they experience of such external guidance 
and sanction in their work as these examinations offer :— 


* Leeds, May 21, 1857. 


“ My dear Sir,—It is with the greatest pleasure that I see the attempt to establish 
a system of examinations for middle schools, under the sanction of the Universities. 
We have drawn up a petition from Leeds, stating our views on the subject. . . . I have 
not the slightest doubt that such a movement would be welcomed all over the country 
by all grammar-schools, commercial schools, &c., as one of the greatest boons they 
could receive. 

“The middle schools of the country are left at present to go their own way, and are 
liable accordingly to alternations of activity and decrepitude, according to the individual 
character of the masters. At this moment there is going on in the most important class 
of them, viz. the grammar-schools, a decided and general revival, which is, to my mind, 
one of the most hopeful of all signs of educational progress. For the class attending 
these schools is most important, drawn as it is from the middle ranks of society, with a 
slight admixture from the classes above and below; and these schools themselves play 
a most important part in that fusion of classes which is the stability of English society. 
... Anything, therefore, which can give such a stimulus to these schools as is necessary 
to enable them to keep pace with the progress of the elementary schools of the present 
day, will be of great value, even in a national point of view. 

“Now the Universities at present guide us very little. I have 200 boys, and yet do 
not send on an average more than three every year to the Universities; nor do I think 
it likely that this number will increase to more than six or seven at the outside. The 
mass of the boys go elsewhere, to what is called ‘business’ chiefly ; and we have no 
means of shewing whether they are well taught or not. Nothing could possibly help 
us more than the power of referring to ‘honours’ gained in examination. There are 
many reasons in my mind against Government inspection; it might be forced on en- 
dowed schools, but I do not think they would willingly submit to it. The Universities, 
on the other hand, would be gladly looked up to as our natural guides, and they would 
be able, of course, to supply such examiners as must command unlimited confidence. 
Whenever they think it right to open any examination, they may rely on not wanting 
candidates for their certificates and honours. 

“The advantage to the Universities of taking a wider sweep of influence, and guiding 
the education of the country instead of that of the upper classes only, would be very 
great. Ifthe proposed scheme tended to diminish the number of those sent to the 
Universities, it might be, in spite of other advantages, one of doubtful expediency. But 
I feel convinced that, on the contrary, by encouraging rising talent, and giving it ex- 
perience of educational distinction, it would tend to make many go on farther in the 
same course, and aim at that University career by which they would be proved able to 
profit... ..—I am, dear Sir, yours very truly, ALFRED Barry.” 


From Mr. Barry let us now turn to Mr. Templeton, the master of a 
private school in Exeter, numbering some seventy pupils, and whose ex- 
perience extends over a period of five-and-twenty years. Differing from 
Mr. Barry in previous education and in present position, we may regard 
him as representing another class of masters, and therefore as delivering 
: witness which is really an addition to, and not a mere repetition of the 
ormer :— 
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“ St. David’s Hill, Exeter, May 2, 1857. 

“ Dear Sir,— .... You give us an object to work for, a stimulus both to master and 
pupil; . . . and if the Universities would sanction the scheme, and grant some honorary 
title to those who fairly come up to a fixed standard, a lasting benefit would be con- 
ferred on that class of the community which forms the backbone of English society, 
and on which the well-being of the State mainly depends; from which the higher 
classes are often recruited, and on which the labouring population chiefly depend for 
their subsistence. We want no State assistance or interference, but some such plan as 
you offer us—a scheme suggesting a well-defined course of branches to be studied, with 
the names of good books to be used in our work ; and when we have fairly striven to 
do our duty, an opportunity, by a public examination, to shew what we have done. ... 
In middle-class schools in these days we sadly lack a stimulus to exertion among our 
pupils, especially when they reach the age, say of fourteen or fifteen, when the rivalry 
for places in a class and other discipline have ceased to exert the influence they did in 
earlier days; and many an anxious master must see with grief the apathy felt by some 
one of his pupils at an age when, if he had the boy’s hearty co-operation, the greatest 
possible good might be produced. Your scheme gives the requisite stimulus; the youth 
has something to work for.”—[Mr. Templeton then proceeds with questions of detail, 
and concludes (a noticeable fact we consider) by pleading hard for due encouragement 
for classical study. |—“ The practical tendencies of the age will allow no teacher to neg- 
lect instructing his pupils in arithmetic, the elements of mathematics, and some por- 
tions of science;... but ...in mathematics and higher arithmetic there is often a 
limit, . . . beyond which a lad cannot go; and even if he do advance... to the neglect 
of language, this has a hardening effect. . .. The stern realities of life, and the struggle 
to keep his social position, will harden his mind soon enough; so before life’s battle 
begin, let him lay up something—be the store ever so small—to soften and humanize 
him. ...I trust that in no scheme for middle-class education will a knowledge of Latin 
hold a subordinate place.—1 am, yours most respectfully, JAMES TEMPLETON.” 


Now we will venture to say that we consider Mr. Templeton’s evidence 
to possess a special value in reference to the interior effect of these exami- 
nations upon the actual working of an ordinary commercial school. To 


our minds the only really weighty objection which has been raised against 
these examinations in general, and apart from questions of management 
and detail, has been their assumed tendency to increase the disproportion 
between the pains devoted to the average and to the cleverer boys in a 
school. It has been urged that under this system the temptation would be 
overpowering to force a few clever boys whose success would be “ a puff” 
for the school, while the neglected remainder would only fare the worse 
in consequence of this forced concentration of the teaching power upon 
their more gifted school-fellows. In respect of this objection, urged with 
especial vehemence and persistency by the ‘‘ Saturday Review,” we con- 
sider that these letters, and especially Mr. Templeton’s, have a specific 
value. Both of them were written prior to the raising of this issue, and 
without any reference to any such possible future exception. Both of 
them represent the spontaneous and unbiassed opinions of men whose hearts 
are in the welfare of their pupils, and both of them exhibit their writers as 
accepting the scheme, not as a boon to themselves as traders in education, 
but as an aid to the interior efficiency of their work, and a benefit to their 
pupils. Surely the keen perception of probable results which experience 
gives even to men of average ability, would have made Mr. Barry and 
Mr. Templeton take the alarm in a moment, if such were really the natu- 
ral, or as it has been argued, the only real, result of the proposed scheme. 
We might argue the question, and exhibit in detail the niany forces which 
in most schools combine to obviate this miserable result, but the simple fact 
that practical men, writing not controversially against objections, but simply 
pointing out the natural working of the plan, could see only advantage for 
their pupils, is, we conceive, the best possible answer to those who raise 
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the cry, “all that is done, and it is done effectually, is, to reward hard 
cramming with the best of all possible puffs.’ It is to be remembered 
also that Mr. Barry and Mr. Templeton are, in their respective spheres, 
already at the height of personal and pecuniary success ; they are already 
appreciated; they can obtain no additional professional reputation by 
“puffs” or “ puffing,” but, on the contrary, they must anticipate every 
year a keener competition in the education market, if their anticipations 
of the working of this scheme be true. 

For ourselves, we do not think that any actual schoolmaster would have 
pointed to this as the probable weak point of the proposed system. Let us 
take the case of any competing school. It will not be the cleverest boys 
of every class in the school, but only a few of the seniors who can be can- 
didates for these University distinctions, They will in all probability leave 
the school as soon as they have passed their examinations. It is the con- 
clusion of their school career. Careful culture of their juniors during more 
than one or two of their school years, can alone secure a succession of can- 
didates to those who have already competed ; and more than this, it is only 
by diligent culture of a// that the teacher can elicit the few who are likely 
to do him and his school credit by being thus publicly examined. Again, 
no one who is practically acquainted with the working of a school, is 
ignorant of the ceaseless gossip regarding all its internal arrangements and 
working, which takes place between its pupils, their parents and relatives, 
their young friends in other schools, and the like ; of the keenness with which 
anything like wnfairness on the master’s part towards any one or more of 
his pupils is discussed and resented, the moment that his pains and at- 
tention begin to have a recognised value, as under this state of things they 
soon will have. A schoolmaster who begins to send successful candidates 
to these examinations, will soon centre upon himself and his conduct a whole 
host of eager and watchful eyes, which will be keen enough, even if his own 
conscience be too blind, to discern any unfairness and mere self-seeking ; 
while the lesson that honesty is the best policy even in the interior conduct 
of a school will soon be demonstrated to him, if his own natural perceptions 
have failed to anticipate the lesson. Indeed, the objection itself ignores the 
leading fact that one great benefit contemplated by all this movement is 
the gradual creation of an intelligent public opinion regarding middle- 
schools, in the class most concerned, namely, the parents and guardians of 
the pupils. If this intelligent public opinion be once formed, we may, on 
the whole, trust to its natural agency in checking all such deceit and im- 
position, as a mere fraud upon the “ purchases”’ of education; and just as 
no one ever yet heard of the work in a grammar-school degenerating into a 
system of mere ‘‘ hard cramming” in consequence of its best boys annually 
obtaining exhibitions at the University, so neither will our commercial 
schools incur this hazard through the influence of A. A. degrees or Univer- 
sity certificates. 

We must apologise to our readers for delaying them so long upon a 
question which they will probably regard as unworthy so laborious a discus- 
sion. We have done so for two reasons. First of all, because it has been 
one chief recommendation of the scheme that it has met with such decisive 
approbation at the hands of a large number of the actual middle-school 
teachers of the country, and it was necessary to vindicate this approbation 
from the suspicion of its being accorded through selfish or interested mo- 
tives; secondly, because the “objection has been pressed with considerable 
vigour and skill, and has been the one chief argument against the move- 
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ment, in quarters usually friendly to educational and intellectual pro- 
gress. 

Our space prevents us at present from pursuing this subject further, but 
we hope on a future occasion to lay before our readers some account of the 
kind of standard which it is proposed to establish as the rule or “ norm”’ of 
a liberal middle-class education, and of the system and method by which it 
is proposed to apply it practically to the existing schools of the country. 


ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE 
KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. 
No. VI. 
(Conclusion.) 


A mere fragment of an account remaining in the Rageman bag at the 
Chapter House gives some idea of the large amount of property that came 
into the hands of the Crown on the seizure of the Templars and their pos- 
sessions. It is a memorandum of payments by sheriffs and others into the 
Exchequer apparently of balances that remained after they had discharged 
the various expenses attendant on the capture and the support for three 
months or so of the Brethren. Of the nature and amount of these expenses 
we may form an idea by recurring to the account of the London sheriffs 
already printed®, though those officials were perhaps less favourably placed 
than others, as they had, at the end of their term of account, laid out more 
than they had received. But however that may have been, we have here 
eleven sheriffs and one custodian who pay into the Exchequer the sum of 
£328 3s. 11d. from eighteen counties; and as the Order had possessions 
in every county, we can hardly be in excess in estimating their property at 
four or five times as much—say, £1,500, or £30,000 a-year of our present 
currency. 

It appears from the document before us, that on April 22, 1308, the lord 
treasurer and barons of the Exchequer ordered their officers to receive from 
sheriffs and others any moneys that they might bring, whether the proceeds 
of the lands of the Templars, or of the sale of their live stock, and to give 
to all persons so paying an indenture setting forth the nature and amount 
of their payments. The payments are as follow :— 


April 25, 1808. By John de Creke (Camb. and Hunts.) 
26 William de Spanneby (Lincoln) 

Gilbert de Holin (Beds and Bucks) 
Andrew Grymsted (Wilts) 
Roger Trumwyne (Salop and Stafford) 
John de Creppinge (York) 
John de Dene (Warwick and Leicester) 
Almarie de Noddar (Northants) 
Peter Picot (Notts and Derby) 
Walter Hakelut (Hereford) 
Walter de Geddyng (Surrey and Sussex)- : 
Robert de Bukenhale (Worcester) . . 


£328 3 11 


wocoworfco 





* GENT. MaG., vol. eciv. p. 285. 
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The document, as will be seen, makes the total 1s. more, a difference 
that will not surprise any one acquainted with medieval accounts. 


« ¢Memoranyvum quod in crastino Clausi Pasche, videlicet xxij’°. die Aprilis anno 
regni Regis Edwardi filii Regis Edwardi primo, Injunctum est Camerariis de Scaccario 
er Thesaurarium et Barones de Scaccario quod recipient de Vicecomitibus et de omni- 
P : ; asin ee Bg : 
bus denarios deferentibus, tam de exitibus terrarum Magistri et Fratrum Milicie Templi 
in Anglia, quam denarios corundem in diversis locis de stauro inventis. Et quod faciaut 
unicuique solventi indenturam. 

“xxv. die Aprilis anno predicto—De Johanne de Creke, Vicecomite Cantabrigie et 
Huntingdonie, de denariis Magistri et Fratrum Milicie Templi in Anglia in diversis 
locis in predictis comitatibus inventis, unde habet indenturam, viij'i. xiij*. iiij4. 

“xxvi'?, die Aprilis*wnno eodem—De Willelmo de Spanneby, clcrico, custode terra- 
rum et tenementorum in comitatu Lincolnie eorundem Magistri et Fratrum de exitibus 
eorundem, unde habet indenturam, ct 

“xxvije. die Aprilis eodem anno—De Gilberto de Holin, Vicecomite Bedefordie et 
Buks, custode terrarum et tenementorum eorundem in predictis comitatibus, de exitibus 
eorundem, unde habet indenturam, xxij!i. xvijs. x4. 

“Eodem die—De Andrea de Grymsted, nuper Vicecomite Wilts, custode terrarum et 
tenementorum eorundem in eodem comitatu, de exitibus eorundem, unde habet inden- 
turam, lxs, 

“Eodem die—De Rogero Trumwyne, Vicecomite Salopie et Staffordie, custode terra- 
rum et tenementorum eorundem in predictis comitatibus, de exitibus eorundem, unde 
habet indenturam, xiiij!", 

“Primo die Maii—De Johanne de Creppinge, Vicecomite Eborum, de exitibus eorun- 
dem in eodem comitatu, iiii**iiii'!. i, marca. 

“iit, die Maii—De Johanne de Dene, Vicecomite Warrici et Leycestrie, de exitibus 
eorundem in eisdem comitatibus, unde habet indenturam, 1!i, 

“vite, die Maii—De Almarico de Noddar, Vicecomite Norhamptonie, de exitibus eorun- 
dem in eodem comitatu, unde hab t indenturam, Ixxvi'. ii*. 

“ Eodem die—De Petro Picot, Vicecomite Notts et Derbie, de exitibus eorundem in 
eisdem comitatibus, unde habet indenturam, cs. 

“viii. die Maii—De Waltero Hakelut, Vicecomite Herefordie, de exitibus eorundem 
in eodem comitatu, unde habet indenturam, xiij'i. 

“xiii. die Maii—De Waltero de Geddyng, Vicecomite Surrey et Sussexie, de exitibus 
eorundem, unde habet indenturam, xx'', 

“ xvit?, die Maii—De Roberto de Bukenhale, Vicecomite Wygornie, de exitibus eorun- 
dem, unde habet indenturam, Ixiii’. iii*, 

“Summa usque hue, iii*xxviii!, iiijs, xi’. 

The seizure of so large a property as that of the Order we may well be- 
lieve would give rise to a variety of claims from persons who could not be 
charged as their accomplices in crime, yet who saw themselves in reality 
treated as criminals in being deprived of advantages and immunities which 
they had acquired from the Brethren for valuable considerations. First 
among these stand the Corrodaries, who, as the Order was bound to hos- 
pitality >, had been taken en famille by them, a fact that furnishes no mean 
argument, though but a negative one, against the “‘execrable living”’ laid 
to their charge; two of these are mentioned in the account of the London 
sheriffs as receiving, the one 12s. 4d., the other 5s. in part payment®, and 
there is a roll at Carlton Ride (2,553, F. L. H.) entirely relating to the 
claims of such persons, but as it has been printed 4, we need only refer the 
reader to it. 

Other parties claimed money payments by virtue of grants made by the 
Order for “certain good causes and reasons them thereunto moving,” and 
a bundle of writs directing inquiry into the circumstances of each case, to- 
gether with many of the returns (172 in all), is preserved at Carlton Ride, 





» See Extent, pp. 149, 155. © Gent. MaG., vol. cciv. p. 287. 
9 In Ancient Memorials and Documents relating to the Thirteenth and Fourteenth 
Centuries, by Henry Cole, pp. 139, e¢ seq. 
Gent. Maa. Von. CCV. 38 
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The office mark is “ T. G. 12,824,” and their nature will be shewn by the 
few specimens here given, arranged in the order of the date of the writ. 

No. 1, bearing date March 11, 1309, addressed to the sheriff of Hereford, 
as custodian of the preceptory of Gareway®, directs him to inquire in the 
ordinary manner by the oaths of true and lawful men who have no affinity 
to one William de Eycle, nor lie under any other attaint, whether it is true, 
as the said William asserts, that Brian de Jay, Master of the Temple, had 
granted to him board at the table of the free servants, a robe of their fashion 
annually, and 5s. for shoes each year; whether the said grant, if made, 
was made before the time of the caption; and whether the said William 
was before that time seized of the premisses. And the sheriff was to re- 
turn the result of the inquiry to the Barons of the Exchequer in the en- 
suing Easter term. 

No.1. Writ. 


“Evwarvus Dei gratia Rex Anglie, Dominus Hibernie, et Dux Aquitanie, Vicecomiti 
Herefordie, custodi domus Templariorum de Garewy, salutem. Precipimus tibi quod, per 
sacramentum proborum et legalium hominum de comitatu tuo, per quos rei veritas me- 
lius sciri poterit, et qui nulla affinitate vel alio modo attingant Willelmum de Eycle, 
diligenter inquiras si quedam carta, per quam predictus Willelmus asserit Fratrem 
Brianum de Jay, Magistrum Milicie Templi in Anglia, ei concessisse perpetuum victum 
suum ad mensam libere familie domus predicte, et una robam secte servientum precep- 
toris illius domus annuatim, et quinque solidos pro calciatura sua singulis annis, facta 
fuit et consignata ante tempus captionis terrarum predictorum Templariorum in ma- 
num nostram, et si dictus Willelmus ante tempus illud de premissis seisitus fuit nec ne. 
Et inquisitionem illam distincte et aperte factam habeas coram Baronibus de Scaccario 
nostro apud Westmonasterium, a die Pasche in tres septimanas, sub sigillo tuo et sigillis 
eorum per quos facta fuerit et hoe breve. 

“Teste T. de Cantebrigia, apud Westmonasterium, xj. die Marcii anno regni nostri 
secundo, per breve de magno sigillo inter comunia de anno primo.” 


The twelve jurors who were in consequence assembled at the castle of 
Hereford on the 20th of March, made the following return (No. 2), affirm- 
ing the justice of the claim of William de Eycle. 


No. 2. RETURN. 


“Fnquisitio facta in castro Herefordie coram Vicecomite Herefordie, die Sabbati 
proxima post festum Annunciationis beate Marie anno regni Regis Edwardi filii Regis 
Edwardi secundo, per breve Domini Regis ex officio preicti Vicecomitis, per sacra- 
mentum Johannis Boter, Ricardi Urry, Ricardi de la Munede, Zenani ap Ph{ilip], 
Wasmeir de Kylfodus, Resi ap Ph{ilip], Griffith ap Zenan, Philippi ap Henry, Ade de 
Cradeleye, Sewalli Boniour, Johannis de la More, et Johannis de Stapelowe. 

“ Qui dicunt quod quedam carta per quam Willelmus de Eycle asserit Fratrum ‘ Bria- 
num de Jay, Magistrum Milicie Templi in Anglia, ei concessisse perpetuum victum 
suum ad mensam libere familie domus de Garewy, et unam robam secte servien- 
tum preceptoris illius domus annuatim, et quinque solidos pro calciatura sua singulis 
annis, prout carta predicti Willelmi testatur, facta fuit et consignata ante tempus 
captionis terrarum Templariorum de Garewy in manum Domini Regis; et quod pre- 
dictus Willelmus ante tempus illud de premissis seisitus fuit. 

“In cujus rei testimonium presentibus sigilla predictorum juratorum sunt appensa.” 


No. 3, bearing date April 18, 1309, directs the sheriff of Southampton 
to inquire into the allegation of Henry de Tirefeld, a chaplain, who claims 
to receive six marks annually for the custody and service of the chapel of 
St. Mary at Sudynton, in virtue of a charter granted by William de la 
More, the Grand Master; to ascertain whether the charter was granted 
before the caption, if the said Henry was actuaily in posséssion, and if so, 
on what account the said concession was made. His return is to be made 
on the Trinity Monday following. 











* See Extent, p. 196; also No. V. of these papers, Return, No. 9. f Sic. 
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No. 3. Writ. 


“Evwaryus Dei gratia Rex Anglie, Dominus Hibernie, et Dux Aquitanie, Vice- 
comiti Suthamptonie, custodi domus Templariorum de Sudynton, in eodem comitatu, 
salutem. Precipimus tibi quod, per sacramentum proborum et legalium hominum 
de comitatu predicto per quos rei veritas melius sciri poterit, et qui nulla affinitate vel 
alio modo attingant Henricum de Tirefeld, capellanum, diligenter inquiras si quedam 
carta per quam idem Henricus asserit Fratrem Willelmum de la More, Magistrum 
Milicie Templi in Anglia, sibi concessisse cantariam capelle beate Marie de Sudynton 
percipiendo sex marcas annuatim suo perpetuo a custode vel serviente Templariorum 
ibidem, facta fu[erit] et consignata ante tempus captionis terrarum et tenementorum 
Templariorum predictorum in manum nostram; et si dictus Henricus ante tempus 
illud de premissis seisitus fuit nec ne; et ob quam causam dicta concessio ei facta 
fuit. Et inquisitionem illam distincte et aperte factam habeas coram Baronibus de 
Scaccario nostro apud Westmonasterium, in crastino Sancte Trinitatis, sub sigillo tuo, 
et sigillis eorum per quos facta fuerit, et hoc breve. 

“Teste W. de Carleton, apud Westmonasterium, xviij. die Aprilis anno regni nostri 
secundo, per breve de magno sigillo inter comunia de anno primo.” 


Thomas de Warbelton, the sheriff, under the date of April 30, 1309, 
makes a return (No. 4), under the oaths of twelve jurors, certifying that 
the charter had been granted and the said Henry was in receipt of the 
six marks five years before the seizure. The occasion of the grant was 
that Galfrid de Foulham had given 300 marks to a former Grand Master, 
Imbert Perot, to found the chantry for his own soul and those of his 
ancestors, 

No. 4, RETURN. 


“Fnquisitio capta coram Thoma de Warbelton, Vicecomite Suthampton, apud 
Wyntoniam, die Mercurii in vigilia Apostolorum Philippi et Jacobi, anno regni Regis 
Edwardi secundo, per sacramentum Gilberti de Farindone, Johannis le Blunte, Rogeri 
de Bradeschote, Willelmi Sterregaphe, Stephani atte Rude, Willelmi atte Newlygh, 
Willelmi Horn, Willelmi de Oxoni, Nicholai de Wately, Rogeri le Palmere, Willelmi 
de Retherfelde, et Johannis de ‘Thuddene, ad inquirendum si quedam carta, per quam 
Henricus de Tyrefeld, capellanus, per quam® asscrit Fratrem Willelmum de la More, 
Magistrum Milicie Templi in Anglia, sibi concessisse cantariain capelle beate Marie de 
Sudyntone percipiendo sex marcas annuatim suo perpetuo a custode vel serviente 
Templariorum ibidem, facta fuit et consignata ante tempus captionis terrarum et tene- 
mentorum Templariorum predictorum in manum Domini Regis; et si dictus Henricus 
ante tempus illud de premissis seisitus fuit nec ne; et ob quam causam dicta concessio 
ei facta fuit. 

“Qui dicunt, super sacramentum suum, quod predicta carta facta fuit et consin- 
gnata® ante tempus cuptionis terrarum et tenementorum predictorum, per quinque 
annos, 

“Dicunt etiam quod dictus Henricus fuit seisitus de predictis sex marce per pre- 
dictum tempus quinque annornum predictorum. 

“Requisiti ob quam causam dicta concessio eidem Henrico facta fuit, dicunt quod 
quidem Galdfridus de Foulham emit dictam cantariam, de quodam Fratre Imberto 
Perot, tune Magistro Milicie Templi in Anglia, pro tricentis marcis pro anima sua et 
animabus parentum suorum, et hec est causa per quam concessio predicte cantaria ei 
facta fuit ; unde cartam profert. 

“In cujus rei testimonium predicti juratores huic inquisitioni sigilla sua apposuerunt. 

“ Datum die anno et loco supradictis.” 


No. 5, dated April 20, 1309, commissions John le Gras, the sheriff 
of Yorkshire, to make inquiry as to two charters adduced by John de 
Hopertone, which he asserts were granted to him by William de la More, 
the Grand Master, securing to-him board at the brethren’s table, and food 
for his servant, in the preceptory of Rybbestayn, together with 20s. in 
cash annually; he is to ascertain when and why the said charters were 
granted, and is to make his return on the ensuing Trinity Monday. 





® Sic. h Sic. 
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No. 5. Writ. 


“Evwardus Dei gratia Rex Anglie, Dominus Hibernie, et Dux Aquitanie, dilecto 
et fideli suo Johanni le Gras, Vicecomitis Eborum et custodi domus ‘Templariorum de 
Rybbestayn, salutem. Mandamus vobis quod per sacramentum proborum et legalium 
hominum de comitatu predicto per quos rei veritas melius sciri poterit, et qui nulla 
affinitate vel alio modo attingant Johannem de Hopertone, diligenter inquiratis si due 
carte per quas dictus Johannes asserit Fratrem Willelmum de la More, Magistrum 
Milicie Templi in Anglia, ei concessisse perpetuum victum suum ad mensam fratrum 
in eodem domo et xx*. annuos quamdiu vixerit, percipiendos ad duos anni terminos, 
et victum pro garcione suo, facte fuerint et consignate ante tempus captionis terrarum 
predictarum Templariorum [in] manum nostram; et si dictus Johannes ante tempus 
illud de premissus seisitus fuit nec ne; et si sic seisitus fuit, tunc ob quam causam. 
Et inquisitionem illam distincte et aperte factam habeatis coram Baronibus de Scac- 
cario nostro apud Westmonasterium, in crastino Sancte Trinitatis, sub sigillo vestro et 
sigillis eorum per quos facta fuerit. et hoc breve. 

“Teste W. de Carleton, apud Westinonasterium, xx. die Aprilis anno regni nostri 
secund», per breve de magno sigillo de anno primo.” 


The sheriff duly makes his return (No. 6), dated May 21 [or 24], 1309, 
confirming the statement of John de Hoperton, and explaining that the 
charters were granted partly for services rendered to the Order, partly in 
consideration of twenty marks paid by the said John for the service of the 
preceptory of Rybbestayn; and also that John, like a provident individual, 
had paid twenty shillings for the obit to be celebrated on his behalf at some 
future day. His claim was apparently allowed, as we meet with him 
twenty-nine years after, a corrodary of Rybstayn, “ per factum Templi',” 
and also receiving a pension of forty shillings annually, the augmentation 
being perhaps instead of the keep of his servant, who is not mentioned. 


No. 6. Return. 


“Fnquisitio capta per breve Domini Regis, coram Johanne de Gras, Vicecomite 
Eborum, custodi terrarum et tenementorum Templariorum de Ribstan, per Ricardum 
de Styveton, Nigellum de Weirby, Johannem de Hunsingore, Willelmum de Bilton, 
Johannem filium Alexandri de Quixlay, Ricardum de Barkeston, Adamum Warde de 
Olthorp, Reginaldum de Cathall, Alanum de Craulay, Ricardum filium Johannis de 
Quixlay, Johannem filium Roberti de Hunsingore, et Thomam Corte, si due carte, per 
quas Jchannes de Hoperton asserit se per Fratrem Willelmum de la More, Magistrum 
Milicie Templi in Anglia, ei concessisse perpetuum victum suum ad mensam fratrum in 
eadem domo de Ribstayn et xx. solidos annuos quamdiu vixerit, percipiendos ad duos 
anni terminos, et victum pro garcione suo, facte fuerint et consignate ante tempus 
captionis terrarum predictorum Templariorum in manum Domini Regis; et si dictus 
Johannes ante tempus illud de premissis seisitus fuit nec ne; et si seisitus fuit, ob 
quam causam. 

“Qui dicunt, super sacramentum suum, quod predictus Willelmus de la More 
concessit eilem Johanni de Hoperton, per predictas cartas, perpetuum victum suum 
ad mensam fratrum in eadem domo de Ribstan, et xx. solidos annuos quamdiu vixerit, 
percipiendos ad duos anni terminos, videlicet, ad Pascham et ad festum Sancti 
Michaelis, per equales porciones, et victum pro garcione suo, sicut in cartis predictis 
continetur, et hoc ratione servicii sui prius habiti et pro xx. marcis quas idem 
Johannes prefato Willelmo de la More dedit ad com: dum et utilitatem domus predicte 
de Ribstan, et pro xx. solidis quos idem Johannes domui predicto solvet pro obitu suo. 
Dicunt etiam quod predictus Johannes de omnibus predictis seisitus fuit per quinque 
annos ante tempus captionis terrarum predictarum in manum Domini Regis. 

“In cujus rei testimonium juratores predicti sigilla sua apposuerunt. 

“Datum apud Ribstan, die Sabbati in festo Sancte Elene, anno regni Regis Edwardi 
secundo.” 


We have hitherto had only the claims of individuals, and the returns 
having fortunately been preserved, we are able to see that their claims 
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were allowed; we may also hope that justice was done, though a desire 
to bring about a compromise is apparent enough in the case of the two 
corrodaries already mentioned as quieted with small sums on account 
by the sheriffs of London. We have now, however, the claim of a power- 
ful body, the prior and convent of Selebourn, who had the means to lay 
their case before the king even when engaged in his Scottish wars, and to 
draw from him a writ dated at Selkirk, Sept. 27, 1310, (No. 7,) directing 
the Barons of the Exchequer to inquire into a charter that they produced, 
by which Brother Robert, a former Grand Master, had for himself and his 
successors granted to them the sum of 10s. yearly, to be paid by the bailiff 
or preceptor of Southampton, until lands or rents of equal value should be 
provided within four or five leagues of their house, and which sum they 
had duly received until the time of the caption. The king expresses his 
anxiety to do justice to the convent, and therefore commands his Barons 
to investigate the matter; and, which is somewhat unusual, and may be 
fairly considered as a proof that the complainants had interested him per- 
sonally in their cause, he declares his will that the Barons shall state all 
that they do in the cause to himself in his Wardrobe, and that without delay. 
The return thus imperatively ordered was no doubt made, but unfortunately 
it has not been preserved—at any rate it is not now forthcoming. 


No.7. Writ. 


“Evwarvus Dei gratia Rex Anglie, Dominus Hibernie, et Dux Aquitanie, Thesau- 
rario et Baronibus suis de Scaccario, salutem. Ex parte Prioris et Conventus de 
Selebourn nobis est ostenserum quod cum Frater Robertus, quondam Magister Milicie 
Templi in Anglia, de communi assensu capituli sui, per cartam suam concesserit pro se 
et successoribus suis, prefatis Priori et Conventui decem solidos de camera ipsius 
Magistri et successorum suorum, ad domum suam de Suthampton, per manus precep- 
toris vel ballivi sui qui pro tempore fuerit, ad duos anni terminos percipiendos, quousque 
Priori et Conventui per dictum Magistrum vel successores suos de terra vel redditu ad 
valenciam decem solidorum per annum in loco competenti infra quatuor vel quinque 
leucas a predicta domo de Seleborn essent provisi, prout in carta predicta plenius conti- 
netur. lidemque Prior et Conventus et predecessores sui predicti pridictos decem 
solidos semper hactenus a tempore confectionis carte predicte per manus preceptoris 
predicti percipere, et habere consueverint usque ad captionem terrarum et tenemen- 
torum predicti Magistri in manum nostram. Vos licet super premissis inquiri feceritis 
utrum, videlicet predicti Prior et Conventus de predictis decem solidis seisiti extiterint 
ut predictum est nec ne, ad justicia tamen eis inde faciendam hactenus distulistis. Et 
quia super toto facto vestro in hac parte volumus certiorari ut eisdem Priori et Con- 
ventui super hoc quod justum fuerit fieri faciamus, vobis mandamus quod nos, in Gar- 
deroba nostra, de toto facto vestro in premissis distincte et aperte sub sigillo Scaccarij 
nostri sine dilacione redditis certiores hoc breve nobis remittentes. 

“Teste me ipso, apud Selkyrke, xxvij. die Septembris anno regni nostri quarto.” 

We here conclude our selection of documents hitherto inedited relating 
to the unfortunate Militia of the Temple, not, however, because the subject 
is exhausted ; on the contrary, the Close and Patent Rolls of both Ed. 
ward IT. and of his immediate successor abound with notices regarding 
them, that, if diligently sought out, would go far toward furnishing the 
materials for a history of their suppression very different from the received 
one, which is no other than the ex parte statement of their prosecutors, 
and is to be found in the Concilia of Wilkins and the MWonasticon of Dug- 
dale. Such a history, however, would of necessity be unsuited to the 
pages of the GentLeman’s MaGazinz, which, though at no time regard- 
less of the claims of antiquity, cannot be reasonably expected at the pre- 
sent day to devote any great quantity of its space to a minute exposure of 
the flagitious proceedings of the fourteenth century. 
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THE PRAYER-BOOK AND ITS OPPONENTS. 


NotwitTuHsTaNDING its acknowledged excellence, certain it is that no 
book ever written has been productive of so much dissension, animosity, 
and strife, as the Book of Common Prayer. In opposing its rules and 
directions, men of the highest character, both within the Church and with- 
out, have considered that they were acting more in accordance with the 
Divine will, in so doing, than by rendering it their obedience; and their 
opposition has consequently partaken of all the bitterness of which religious 
bigotry is capable. It may, therefore, be worth while enquiring to what 
this bitterness of opposition has been owing, and why the work itself was 
not for so many years received in a manner worthier of its merits. 

In dissenting from the Romish Church, King Henry carried the greater 
part of the people with him, but not all; many staunch adherents remained 
behind, and they were by no means silent respecting his conduct, and the 
new doctrines he wished to introduce. On the other hand, the proposed 
reforms, like more modern ones, raised people’s expectations too high, and 
many were dissatisfied with the talked-of finality ; yet every fresh instalment 
of reforri was thrust upon the whole nation, they were to suit their faith to 
the precise nature of the Act of Parliament, and believe neither more nor 
less than was therein prescribed, a doctrine against which both Romanizers 
and advanced reformers protested. Discussion led to further enquiry, the 
thinking power of the country was set in motion, and the John Bull of that 
day, being vastly like the John Bull of the present, kicked; the more he 
was urged the less he felt inclined to move, and doctrines and directions 
which, under other circumstances, would have been generally received, 
were strongly opposed. 

After Henry came the minority of Edward the Sixth, and popular views 
began to have more weight, but these views were put forth in as peremptory 
a manner as those of the preceding reign; the clergy were enjoined to make 
a declaration against the Papal supremacy four times a-year, and they were 
no longer to extol images, relics, or pilgrimages. Some of his Highness’s 
subjects, however, thought too freely for the Council, and “ do not cease to 
move contentions and superfluous questions of the holy Sacrament, entering 
rashly into the discussion of the high mystery thereof, and go about in 
their sermons or talk arrogantly to define the manner, nature, fashion, 
ways, possibility or impossibility of these matters; and, consequently, 
“the King’s Highness willeth and commandeth that no person do in any- 
wise contentiously and openly argue, dispute, teach, or preach:” and 
all persons were commanded to “ take that holy Bread to be Christ’s Body, 
and that Cup to be the cup of His holy Blood.” Any one talking too 
freely or reviling these orders, to be imprisoned. 

Discussion could not be prevented, and such an order as that quoted 
would necessarily raise a strong feeling of opposition to anything emanating 
from the same quarter; besides which, Cranmer and the other members of 
the council were not agreed among themselves respecting these very doc- 
trines; but in order to stop impertinent enquiries a grand remedy was 
proposed, and in September, 1548, all preaching was for a time interdicted, 
the Homilies only were to be read in churches. 

The first Book of Common Prayer made its appearance in March, 1549; 
all the preceding Primers and Service-books, no matter how much they 
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differed from this, were swept aside, and expected to be forgotten. The 
opponents on this occasion seem to have been principally the favourers of 
Rome, for in December we find an order addressed to the Archbishop, 
commanding him— 

“To commend the clergy to call in all Antiphoners, Missales, Grayles, Proces- 
sionalles, Manuelles, Legendes, Pies, Portasies, and Ordinalles after the use of Sarum, 
Lincoln, Yorke, or any other private use, and all other books of service, the keeping 
whereof should be a let to the vsage of the said Boke of Commune Prayer; and that 
you take the same books, and [sacrilegious fellow] then so deface and demolish them, 
that they never after may serve either to any soch use, or be any time a let to that 
godlie and uniforme ordre.” 

This was not sufficient; the clergy were ordered to do and to leave 
undone many things which they had set or not set their minds upon, and 
the Book thus set up was to be reverenced by all alike. The first Book 
soon had to give way to a second; and now sorrowing relatives were not 
allowed to pray for the departed, and ornaments cherished by the clergy 
had to be given up: but the Book was not perfect, for six months later an 
order in council was issued respecting the kneeling of communicants. 
Thus matters went on from time to time until the death of Edward. 

Despite acts of parliament, orders of council, and proclamations to the 
contrary, free discussion had taken place, and although people may have 
conformed outwardly, they by no means assented to all that was put forth 
by authority ; for when Mary ascended the throne in July, 1553, and issued 
a proclamation abolishing the use of all heretical books, the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer included, there was a most unmistakeable opposition. Many 
who had disagreed with the edicts of the preceding reign now praised 
them, and it is notorious that a large number of persons sealed their oppo- 
sition to the Queen’s commands with their lives. It is not our place to 
enquire into the character of Cranmer and others; they were doubtless toa 
great extent time-servers, but they had largely imbibed the spirit of the 
age, and claimed the right to think for themselves; they were dissenters 
on principle quite as much as the noisiest nonconformist in the present par- 
liament, and their deaths should have been a lesson to the rigid conformists 
of the reigns of Elizabeth and the Stuarts. 

Mary’s rule fortunately was a short one,—it extended over little more 
than five years,—and when Elizabeth ascended the throne in 1558, all was 
expected to be again reversed ; not so, however, for a proclamation against 
changes was issued, and the Queen attended mass, much to the disgust of 
the reformers, who flocked back to this country from their continental 
retreats. Mr, Lathbury, in the interesting work® now before us, thus de- 
scribes the opinions and practices of these men :— 
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“Not a few of them in their retreat, as no Act of Uniformity existed to bind them 
to the use of the Book of Common Prayer, had tollowed their own inclination in con- 
ducting public worship, thereby departing from the practice of the Church of England. 
At Frankfort, Cox and several other clergymen retained the use of the Book; but 
Knox and various Englishmen persisted in a course of opposition. They were reminded, 
without effect, that to reject the English Book was casting a reflection on their own 
Reformation. Such an argument had no weight with men who, even before their 





* “A History of the Book of Common Prayer and other Books of Authority; with 
an Attempt to ascertin how the Rubrics and Canons have been understood and ob- 
served from the Reformation to the Accession of George III. Also, An Account of the 
State of Religion and Religious Parties in England from 1640 to 1660. By the Rev. 
Thomas Lathbury, M.A., Author of ‘A History of the Convocation,’ &c.’’ (Oxford 
and London: John Henry and James Parker. 8vo.) 
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exile, preferred the continental system to their own, reverencing the foreign reformers 
more than the English martyrs, who had in various instances gone to the stake with 
the Book in their hands. Our subsequent trials arose from the disputes which had 
sprung up among the exiles. Those who adhered to the Book of Common Prayer had 
reason and justice on their side. The Reformation had been wisely managed; the 
Book had been carefully prepared; all had concurred in it before their exile; and its 
rejection was a reflection on the memory of its framers, who had died in its defence.” 
—(p. 41.) 

This is not exactly true, for Mr. Lathbury admits that some of these very 
men even before their exile preferred the continental system ; they most 
likely had from the first found some rubrics or ordinances obnoxious, and 
their reverence was not likely to have increased during the time of liberty 
abroad. It was before long announced that the Book of Edward VI. 
should soon be restored; commissioners were appointed to review it, and 
no time was lost in submitting it to Parliament, which having approved of 
it, passed the Act of Uniformity enjoining its use on and after the 24th of 
June following. This Book served anew for a bone of contention, for the 
Act of Parliament was not by any means clear or correct in its statements. 
Mr. Lathbury says :— 

“It is singular that the Act states that the Book to be established was Edward’s 
second Book, ‘with one alteration, or addition, of certain lessons, to be used on every 
Sunday, and the form of the Litany altered and corrected, and two sentences only 
added in the delivery of the Sacrament to the communicants, and none other, or other- 
wise.’ Many other alterations were, however, introduced, and some of them of con- 
siderable importance. Nor were the variations overlooked by the Puritans in this and 
the succeeding reigns, who rmsted some of their arguments against the Book on the 
above clause in the Act of Uniformity, contending that the Book imposed and the Book 
in actual use were totally different. It is quite impossible to account for the wording 
of the above clause. The fact, however, that the new Book differed trom Edward’s 
second Book in many more particulars is evident to all who compare the two. By 
Edward’s second Book, ‘ Morning and Evening Prayer shall be used in such place of 
the church, chapel, or chancel,’ and any controversy was to be settled by the ordinary ; 
by the Queen’s Book, ‘the Morning and Evening Prayer shall be used in the accus- 
tomed place of the church, chapel, or chancel, except it shall be otherwise determined 
by the ordinary of the place” Here was at once a ground of controversy. The ac- 
eustomed place might mean the place in which the Romish services had been celebrated. 
Edward’s second Book dispensed with all ornaments and vestments except the surplice ; 
the Queen’s restored them as they stood in the first Book. In Edward’s second Book 
the prayer for the king, the clergy, and the collect, ‘O God, whose nature,’ &., were 
not found. There were various other alterations, not indeed important as affecting 
doctrinal questions, but quite sufficient to give occasion for controversy.”—(pp. 44, 45.) 

And controversy most assuredly did take place, and controversy has 
continued from that day to this. None had yet separated from the Church, 
for even the Romanists attended; but the Act of Uniformity was an at- 
tempt to make those things uniform which have always been different, and 
failure was unavoidable. To mend matters, the Queen issued some fifty 
odd Injunctions to her loyal subjects, and these Injunctions were assumed 
to have the force of laws; amongst other things, they provided that priests 
and deacons should not marry without consent of the bishop and two 
justices of the peace. These constant interferences with the liberty of the 
subject in matters most dear to Englishmen, could not but raise strong 
feelings of opposition to the court and the parties there who were supposed 
to influence the Queen, and various means were taken to elude the di- 
rections so given. One of these is worthy of Father Parsons :— 


“In 1578 an edition of the Geneva Bible was published in a large folio volume; 
and to this book was appended a new impression of the Bock of Common Prayer, 
beautifully printed. The Bible was intended by the Puritans to be used in Churches 
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instead of the Bishops’ Bible of 1568, which had been introduced by royal authority ; 
and as the Book of Common Prayer, in large type, was prefixed to the volume, it was 
imagined that the clergy might in their ministiations make use of this edition..... 
Some entire services are altogether omitted, as the Office for Private Baptism, that for 
Confirmation, and that for Churching of Women. These services were especially ob- 
noxious to the Puritans ; and from this Book they are excluded. The first four rubrics 
in the Communion Service, and the introductory rubric in the Office for Public Bap- 
tism, are omitted; and the word priest does not occur once in the whole book.”— 
(pp. 61, 62. 


The length of the services, that they drove people from church, the 
dress of the clergy, bowing, kneeling, and various other things, were 
objected to, but finding their complaints unavailing, some spirits more 


fractious than the rest broke off from the Church, and opened conventicles. . 


The Articles of Visitation issued during this reign shew to what an 
extent the new regulations were opposed, and how slow the nation was in 
becoming uniform even in its outward form of worship. Archbishop 
Parker in 1560 enquires, ‘“‘ Whether there be in your quarters any that 
openly or privately use, or frequent any kind of Divine Service or Common 
Prayer, other than is set forth by the laws of this realm?’ Again, in 1563 
the same prelate enquires whether wafer bread (which was enjoined) were 
used, or common bread ; and whether there be “ any that stubbornly refuse 
to conform themselves to unitie and true religion ; any that bruteth abroad 
rumours of the alteration of the same, or otherwise that disturbeth good 
orders?” The conformists being in power, determined to put down all op- 
position, and some nonconformists were even silenced by being burned as 
heretics, and sundry other repressive measures resorted to, not much to 
the increase of love and charity, Harding, Saunders, and Heath, the Papal 
emissaries, helped to spread the feeling of disaffection; but we suspect that 
the arbitrary manner in which the changes were made, and the peremptory 
way in which different orders were given, had more to do with it than 
anything else. 

Hopes were again excited by the Queen’s demise. James came from the 
land where prelacy was voted to be diabolical; James had personally 
thanked God that he belonged to the sincerest Kirk in the world, and had 
called the English Church service but an ill-said mass; the Puritans were 
therefore delighted when the King called the disputants together at Hamp- 
ton Court, but neither party left that place feeling that they had gained the 
victory. The British Solomon, however, does not appear to have given 
satisfaction to either party, unless it was when some unfortunate Arian was 
being roasted. Two parties became favourites of the King,—those who 
flattered his vanity, and those who exalted the prerogative. Amongst the 
latter were Bancroft and Laud, who became immensely unpopular in con- 
sequence, and, being unpopular, what they liked was generally disliked, and 
whatever they did was suspected. Parliament meantime had become puri- 
tanized, and the middle classes generally were strongly set against every- 
thing that exalted the episcopal office. As they increased in strength so 
did they increase in their demands, and the press appears to have been 
actively employed in the dissemination of views inimical to the Prayer-book 
and its abettors. Many of the objections put forward were of the most 
frivolous nature, and both parties were becoming more obstinately attached 
to their opinions. 

What the result was under the reign of Charles I. need not be related ; 
the Puritans had their full revenge ; Presbyterian first, and Independent 
afterwards, ruled for the time: but with Charles II, the Church reassumed 
its dominant position, and the Act of 1662 ejected all who would not con- 
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form. The Church was now placed in a better position than ever, and if 
dissent had been tolerated instead of persecuted, it would not have increased ; 
but the dominant party had not learned moderation while in exile, and still 
insisted upon conformity. Driven into opposition, and forced to seek a liv- 
ing at the hands of those who would listen to them, many of the ejected 
ministers found capital in abusing the Service-book that had been the cause 
of their ejection. 

Passing over a century and a-half we arrive at our own day, and few of 
us are not old enough to remember the grievous complaints made by dis- 
senters of every denomination against the Test and Corporation Acts—they 
were repealed ; dissenters when they wished to get married were forced to the 
Church they hated—this grievance was removed ; public money was voted 
for building a few churches—none is voted now. And what do we find as 
the result, but that the Church, left to itself, has put forth powers she was 
not supposed to possess. She has now a larger hold upon the middle classes 
than ever; dissenters generally do not think it respectable to be married 
anywhere but at church; churches have been built by the hundred, and 
the voluntary principle calls forth a million pounds a-year for Church 
purposes, 

The Service-book, the badge of popery—the thing for which no name 
was too bad—what of that? No one is now forced to join in the service ; 
people may go where they please ; Ebenezer chapel is as free as the parish 
church for those who prefer it: but we find the parish church crowded, 
while the meeting-house is comparatively neglected, and dissenters are 
even crying out for a Liturgy». Such is the result of a free and full tole- 
ration. The Church was nursed and swaddled and nearly stifled by the 
care bestowed upon her in infancy, but allowed freedom of action, she is 
becoming more and more vigorous, and beauties are being discovered in 
the Prayer-book by those who were formerly most strongly opposed to it. 

It would still be a matter of congratulation to many if the State would 
step in and assist the Church in her work by votes of money or fresh powers 
of coercion, but this would be a retrograde movement: the less the State 
interferes the better, and perhaps we may with truth add, that the more 
liberty the Church allows her own children, the more attached they will 
become. Consequently, we regret to see the persecuting opinions held 
by many estimable members towards those who differ: perfect uniformity 
of opinion is impossible, and the more it is pressed the stronger will be the 
disagreement. The whole of Mr. Lathbury’s History shews this, yet he 
himself does not appear to have learnt the lesson he teaches in this instruc- 
tive volume,—a work of immense labour, for which he is entitled to the 
highest praise. 





> See “ Presbyterian Liturgies, with Specimens of Forms of Prayer for Worship as 
used in the Continental, Reformed, and American Churches. By a Minister of the 
Church of Scotland.” (Edinburgh: Myles Macphail. 1858,) and, “A Chapter on 
Liturgies. By the Rev. Charles W. Baird. With a Preface by the Rev. Thomas 
Binney.” (London: Knight and Son. 1856.) 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 
GERMAN HISTORICAL AND ARCHAOLOGICAL UNIONS:*. 


THE meeting of the general Congress 
of German Historical and Archzxological 
Unions having terminated to-day, after a 
laborious discussion of four days, from 
September the 14th inclusive, your corre- 
spondent believes that a short notice of 
the subjects discussed, with the result, 
and of the mode of proceeding, so different 
from that of English associations, must 
be of considerable interest to your anti- 
quarian readers. 

If the passage be made via Cologne, an 
agreeable pause may be made at Hanover, 
where a new museum has been erected, 
with a very valuable collection of casts 
and statues in marble, the gift of the 
Roman sculptor Kiimmet to his native 
state; it contains also a picture-gallery, 
still in its infancy, with room for more 
than twice the present number of pictures, 
whichare of very moderate quality. There is 
a collection of natural history in the upper 
gallery; but above all, a very fine exhi- 
bition of Celtic and Germanic antiquities, 
of which a great portion was dug up by 
the late J. M. Kemble in his excavations 
whilst in Germany for the Hanoverian 
government, principally in the sand wastes 
of the Luneburg Heuath, close upon Hel- 
zen; in a circle around which the Hano- 
verian chamberlain, Von Estorp, pub- 
lished an account of seven thousand mo- 
numents of the ancient Teutons. We 
have there a golden swearing-ring, weigh- 
ing about six ounces, found grown into a 
tree; urns in the form of peasant habi- 
tations with doors, and celts of every 
form, some unique, and mostly unknown 
in Britain. 

A small medieval room is filled with 
the knicknackery of the princes of the 
Hanoverian House, and most horrible in- 
struments of their prisons and their age; 
but the building itself is worthy of archi- 
tectural notice. If time permit I would 
advise every visitor to drive down to the 
St. George (formerly the Wallmoden gar- 
den), to see the collection of portraits of 
the British Royal House made before the 
present reign, if only to correct the no- 





_* We have received this account from an Eng- 
lish gentleman who had been so long resident in 
Germany that, as our readers will observe, his 
English has become somewhat Teutonic.—Ed. 


tions which the usual portraits give of the 
countenance and appexrance of Edward VI. 
In lieu of the thin delicate features and 
long face generally recognised in England, 
we have here, by the contemporary court 
painter Holbein, a round-faced bluff boy, 
exactly the counterpart of his father, 
whose well-known broad fat features stare 
at him from the opposite wall. 

Hildesheim and its cathedral is pretty 
well known to Englishmen by the casts of 
the bronze gates of the cathedral (date 
1015), and the pillar with the life of 
Christ winding round it, like Trajan’s 
pillar at Rome; but whoever wishes to 
form a vivid picture of what our Elza- 
bethan towns have been, should hardly 
neglect paying it a visit. The font in the 
cathedral, about a hundred years later 
than the door, is covered with inscriptions 
and figures in high relief; and in the 
market-place the Rath Haus, an almost 
unaltered Templar preceptory, with the 
popular belief of large subterranean vaults 
and passages, but, above all, the Lech 
Haus (Mont de pieté), with curiously re- 
stored frescoes of 1529, &c., &c., will repay, 
with other buildings, a hasty visit. Having 
half-a-day to spare, I took the rail from 
Hanover to return the same evening, par- 
ticularly as the fourth corps of the tederal 
army of Germany was collecting close to 
Nordstemme; and I could not but reflect 
that the number of combatants for war 
called together should be exactly that of 
the 27,000 charity children as vouchers 
for peace which were to welcome our Queen 
at Leeds. 30,000 were expected, but as 
the Danes would not send Germans, their 
contingent of 3,000 men was refused. 

Brunswick, at which a few hours may be 
spent without great delay, has very much 
the appearance of a fine old town running 
fast toruin. Thedisputed rightof the reign- 
ing duke by his brother, and the continued 
absence of the latter, with the perfect cer- 
tainty that from the want of legitimate 
heirs the town and duchy must necessarily 
fall to the younger Guelphic branch of 
Brunswic-Liineburg, seems to have cast its 
spell over the place. The old lion on the 
Burg Platz with open mouth threatens 
all aggression, and in the church of St. 
Blasius opposite repose the pewter effigies 
of Henry the Lion, and his wife Matilda, 





: 





daughter of our Henry II.; and upon the 
choir raised over the ducal vault is the 
huge candlestick which was the inspiration 
of his mythic voyage to Jerusalem; the 
relics, of which he obtained numerous spe- 
cimens by his faith or liberality, or at 
least their cases, (curious examples of very 
early bijouterie), are carefully kept in the 
palace chapel at Hanover. Strolling into 
St. Blasius’ fane, I was astonished at the 
singular frescoes with which some artists 
were adorning the church ; these consisted 
of a number of figures, principally females 
in rondels, ellipses, and many other forms, 
with which the entire vaulting and sides 
of the choir and transepts were covered, 
but the artists accounted for this apparent 
deviation from usual church frescoes by as- 
suring me that everything they produced 
was by retracing the forms and colours 
which a careful observation had found 
hidden under the whitewash, for which, 
probably, Henry the Lion himself had fur- 
nished the pattern on his return from the 
holy sepulchre. The nave of the church 
had either never been so elaborately orna- 
mented, or else even the slightest traces 
had been lost. Being fortunate enough 
to hit the few midday hours in which the 
ducal museum is opened, I strolled through 
it and the gallery of paintings; the col- 
lection is most miscellaneous, and certainly 
of little value, except as a proof of the 
great want of taste in these ducal dynasts 
in their trinkets and ornaments. Six 
small carvings in wood, with the mono- 
gram of Albert Durer, represented an 
equal number of figures with every mon- 
strosity of shape and member, in Callot’s 
manner; but if genuine, (and this mono- 
gram is often forged,) they are certainly 
unique: however, the collection of Rob- 
bima and Gubio pottery seemed very valu- 
able, and its sight would have given great 
joy to the late Bernal Osborne and his 
followers, and might, if it found purchasers 
at his prices, be a considerable source of 
profit to this little state, as it was bought 
for Salzdahten nearly two centuries ago, 
before the English came into the market: 
some fine pieces are mended. 

Of the paintings I could only notice one, 
which has been an altar-piece, by a German 
or Flemish master, in which their propen- 
sity to unidealise everthing is carried to 
the extreme of caricature; it represents 
various scenes of Christ’s passion, with the 
suffering Saviour degraded to the worst 
figure their stupid and half-drunken boors 
would furnish, with the two thieves ex- 
actly like two Irishmen at Bow-street 
after a glorious row on St. Patrick’s day. 

Having left London when the drain- 
age of the town was so much an object of 
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discussion, I could not but examine the 
running waters of the cities I passed, and 
I must say that the Thames cannot sur- 
pass the abominations which the Leine 
and Oder daily offer to the olfactory 
organs of the good folk of Hanover and 
Brunswick in their daily recreations ; 
nay, the precincts of London have the 
advantage of the tide twice a-day, which 
makes some stir in its contents, whilst the 
slow sluggish course of the rivers I have 
mentioned seem to display the same un- 
altered covering of sedge and sludge, 
giving a slight variety to a uniform brown 
or leaden colour, in which an attentive 
observer can scarcely perceive the slight- 
est motion. 

My next stage was Berlin, and when 
the noble cathedral of Magdeburg came 
in view, standing gloriously out from the 
full back-ground of one of Turner's own 
sunsets, and with every advantage of 
situation, said to be owing to the taste 
of Athelstan’s sister, the great Otho’s 
queen, I regretted to pass it unvisited, 
but the inexorable rail allowed no rest, 
and so I was hurried on to the town 
where this year the Congress of Archeo- 
logists had appointed their meeting. 

Before proceeding to note the subjects 
discussed, it may be as well to explain to 
an English public the manner of proceed- 
ing, which varies so much from that of 
similar societies at home,—a difference 
arising as much from the varied mode of 
life in the two countries as from the con- 
trasted nature of the subjects to be 
brought before the meeting. 

In a notice of it in the GENTLEMAN’S 
MaGazineE for September, by a corres- 
pondent, it was mentioned that the meet- 
ing would be divided into three sections, 
to each of which, on the four days of 
meeting, two hours were allotted respect- 
ively, from 8 to 10, from 10 to 12, and 
from 12 to 2, so that no two lectures 
could clash with one another, and oppor- 
tunity offered to the entire meeting, that 
each could hear the proceedings indivi- 
dually, not only in the chosen sections, 
but in any other. At 2 o’clock the work- 
ing hours of the congress were considered 
closed, and each member left to his own 
course, by joining groups formed to visit 
the valuable collections which the princes 
of the house of Hohenzollern have col- 
lected in every branch of science and art 
for the adornment of their capital, the 
whole of which, with many not usually 
exhibited, were thrown open to every one 
on the production of his red card of mem- 
bership, without waiting for the stated 
hours of admission to the general public. 

On the 15th the proceedings commenced 
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by the preliminary assembly and inscrip- 
tion of members in the museum, extem- 
porised for the occasion, in a room adjoin- 
ing the great aula of the University, 
in which building three class-rooms of 
the students offered excellent accommo- 
dation for the members. 

The museum contained numerous exam- 
ples of recent Celtic discoveries, particu- 
larly some stone instruments set in hafts 
of reindeer horn, found in the lakes of 
Constance, evidently lost from the early 
habitations; it was then customary (and 
the absence of every kind of metal carries 
us herein back to the very earliest ages) 
to build on stakes carried into the lake, 
like the experience of Bonneval on the 
lake of Geneva; and with them was found 
a stone ball, about six inches in diame- 
ter, with a large hole through the centre, 
in which burning flax or other fibrous 
matter was inserted, and then thrown on 
the thatched roofs of these semi-aqueous 
habitations, thus indicating an origin 
much older than the hand-grenades, which 
Spanish historians tell us were first used 
at the siege of Grenada. We had also 
the veritable iron-hand of Gétz of Berli- 
chen, whose lawless feuds and contests 
made this curious specimen of medizval in- 
genuity a necessary substitute for the na- 
tural hand he had lost. A wooden, most un- 
couth figure,shrivelledand cracked inevery 
direction, also claimed attention, which 
had been recently found in a torf-moor, 
near Ruppin, in the Mark Brandenburg. 
The committee had given marked value to 
this nearly life-sized caricature of human- 
ity, as bearing upon the question whether 
the Germans and Sclaves had any repre- 
sentations of their deities in the human 
form, which the sceptical direction of the 
present day is so apt to deny in the face of 
the many undoubted figures which have 
been discovered. After examining these 
and other curiosities of the museum, 
the assembly proceeded to the adjoining 
great aula of the University, where the 
general director of the royal collection, 
Von Olfers, took the presidential chair in 
lieu of the Hanoverian minister Von 
Braun, who had been elected, but was 
prevented from attending by official pre- 
occupation. Von Olfers adressed a few 
words of general and hearty welcome, 
and the discussion was commenced by an 
historical resumé of the origin of the town 
and territory of Berlin, from the pen of 
Herr Dr. Fidicin, keeper of the town 
archives. Dr. Mannhardt read a paper 
on the importance of traditions and 
sagas for the earliest history of all nations, 
and the necessity of uniting the investi- 
gations of all countries by a common so- 
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ciety, and an organ of communication 
that should embrace, at least, all the 
Northern and affiliated nationalities. 

The assembly was then declared opened, 
and the members referred to the several 
sections for which they had entered their 
names, to choose a section-president and 
vice-president, which in section I. fell upon 
Dr. Lisch, President of the Archives of 
Mecklenburg Schwerin, and Director Von 
Ledeben, who has the superintendence of 
the Royal Prussian Cabinet of Arts and 
National Archeology. As it will be im- 
possible to follow the other sections in the 
space of this letter, I must restrict this 
report of it as especially the most inte- 
resting to English readers. The first of 
the eight original questions, and one sup- 
plementary proposed for it, was No. 7, 
“ What is the meaning of the miniature 
waggons in bronze which have been found 
in the Mark of Brandenburg and else- 
where?” Dr. Lisch produced a four- 
wheeled specimen, which had been dug 
from a tumulus about six miles from 
Schwerin, with a bronze table; and one was 
shewn connected with a hollow handle, 
into which a pole could be inserted, evi- 
dently to bear it aloft. The most curious 
was in the Austrian province of Karmthia, 
in which a female figure of large dimen- 
sions rises above four smaller ones. Pro- 
fessor Chlybouski produced the copy of 
one edited by Winkelman, with a figure 
on wheels, supporting what in modern 
phrase would be called a punch-bowl, and 
his idea was that they were usd at the 
festal boards of our ancestors for the pur- 
pose of more easily passing the beverage 
they indulged in from one to another, a 
practice by no means unusual in Britain at 
the beginning of the present century, 
when deep draughts were desired, with 
the smallest possible amount of exertion. 
He thought this practice would explain 
the automaton figures which Homer men- 
tions with such indications of import- 
ance. However singular this opinion, it 
gained confirmation that with the Meck- 
lenburgh specimen on the table a large 
bronze bowl was found supported by the 
waggon; and a curious instance of the 
strength and tenacity of popular tradition 
regarding it was instanced by the Presi- 
dent, that in this barrow lay a carriage and 
implements of various kinds, though with 
the usual exaggeration of the peasantry, 
the material of carriage and implements 
was fabled of pure gold and immense value. 
It was rather astonishing that almost in 
the immediate neighbourhood which Taci- 
tus must have had in view in his descrip- 
tion of the worship of Hertha, her castum 
nemus, and the waggon on which she was 
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annually dragged to be washed in the 
sacred lake, no one should have pointed 
out the passage with reference to these 
discoveries. 

On the question what Roman inscrip- 
tions have been found in portions of Ger- 
many not reached by the Romans, three 
bronze basins were shewn, with long 
handles, on which latter the word tepedia 
was plainly legible; they had been placed 
one in another: in the lower one, ice or 
snow had been put, in the next above it 
wine, and the third was pierced with 
holes to allow the percolation of water, 
which it is well known the Romans gene- 
rally introduced into their thick and mu- 
cous vintages. In the same barrow from 
which these were exhumed another in- 
stance of the truth and constancy of 
popular traditions was menticned, as in 
it eight skeletons were found in a kneel- 
ing or bent position; and a popular legend 
had long designated it as a place around 
which eight subterraneans (unterundis- 
chen) held their nightly revels. An in- 
scription was produced by Professor Morn- 
sen from Tiiplitz, of which he could deci- 
pher the letters without being able to dis- 
cover their meaning. 

Professor Halter next read a paper on 
the extensive grave-field found at Ulm, 
which he believed must date from the 
sixth century, and by it was proved that 
incremation and burial of the dead were 
practised at one and the same time. 

On the following morning, the 14th, 
the ex-Archivarius Habel, of Lekeirstein, 
opened the sitting by the report of a com- 
mmission appointed to survey the Roman 
wall through Germany, of which commis- 
sion he is president, but this is too long 
to be given in extenso; in the course of 
his remarks he stated that a translation 
of Dr. J. Collingwood Bruce’s able work 
on the Roman wall in Britain was pro- 


jected. 


The Director then produced three skulls, 
taken respectively from tumuli of the 
stone, bronze, and iron periods, which bore 
the most decisive varieties of type, and 
would be interesting in England to test 
and compare with those of our correspond- 
ing periods. 

The transactions in this first section on 
the 17th had little interest for an Eng- 
lish public; but that of the 18th was re- 
markable for a report by Dr. Berzelius, 
teacher of northern antiquities at Lund, 
in Sweden, on a large discovery of Roman 
and German antiquities, found in what 
we are tanght to consider as the cradle 
of our country, in Angelu, viz. at South 
Braderup, or Fastling, about five German 
miles south of Flensburg; twelve Roman 


coins, from Trajan to Commodus, were 
found, but none later, so that five genera- 
tions may have passed away before, ac- 
cording to Bede, the inhabitants of that 
land left it for England. Dr. Berzelius 
enumerated many of the usual objects of a 
Roman commander, or legionarius, inter- 
mingled with many purely German, par- 
ticuiarly some pieces of a woollen garment 
with woollen fringe, and portions of a 
military lorica, where the rings are 
jointed exactly like medieval specimens, 
But Dr. Berzelius, though he had been 
on the spot, did not appear to be aware 
of the importance to archeology of this 
discovery. That it was valuable, many 
of the pieces brought to Hamburg 
would vouch: a good many silver hesps, 
ending in a broad angle, and containing 
in a groove portions of a leather garment, 
on which the rivets still remained by 
which the leather was fastened, seemed to 
point to the splendid garments of a priest 
or Druid, whilst a most gorgeous golden 
ring, of purest metal, would denote some 
superior leader; the front of the ring con- 
sisted of three oblong shields, with orna- 
ments round the rims, but without any 
inscription, and the bullion value alone 
was stated at nearly £20, whilst the form 
would give an excellent model for a 
modern jeweller. The remaining portion 
of this day was occupied by reading and 
verifying the prokolls, which will be pub- 
lished in the Correspondenz Blatt, the 
organ of the Society. 

At a meeting of the deputies of the 
Society, the locality of its direction was 
transferred to Stutgart and Miinchen, 
fixed on as the place of its meeting in 
1859. The Archivar Paulus undertook 
the onerous office of secretary, and is pre- 
pared to publish, at the expense of the 
Wurtemburg Government, his map of all 
the existing Roman roads and monu- 
ments, and the Germanic rundwiithe and 
tumuli in that kingdom, the labour of 
thirty-six years, which, from a specimen 
exhibited, must be a work of the greatest 
research and value, and its appearance 
will be welcomed by every lover of his- 
tory and archeology. 

In the evening all the members were 
invited by the town to a grand conver- 
sazione, at what may be designated the 
Berlin Almack’s, where refreshments the 
most recherche were handed round to the 
guests; and the famed Berlin cathedral 
choir gave some of those beautiful me- 
lodies which so delighted the musical 
world of London a few months back. 
Many of the principal professors of the 
University were absent for the long va- 
cation, but all who were present paid 
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the greatest attention to the strangers. 
The venerable Alexander Von Humboldt 
(whose ninetieth birthday was celebrated 
but three days before by Director Waagen 
and two other friends in private) graced 
the meeting with his presence; and it was 
easy to see, from the universal marks of 
respect and reverence shewn him, how 


GLOUCESTER 


Tue restoration of the chapter-house 
is now fast approaching completion, and 
has been hitherto very perfectly carried 
out. The chapter-house is on the east 
side of the great cloisters, and has been for 
many years used as a library. It is in 
future, however, to be devoted to its ori- 
ginal purpose, the cathedral library being 
transferred to the room once appropriated 
to the college school, but which in me- 
dieval times was the library of the Abbey. 
The plaster and whitewash are removed 
from the walls, and the spacious room now 
presents a clean and handsome appearance. 
The length is 71 feet 8 inches by 33 feet 
8 inches in width. On the north and 
south walls there are Norman arcades of 
twelve arches in each; at the west end is 
a handsome Norman doorway, and above 
it a triplet window of the same style. 
The roof is pointed, but the simplicity of 
the stone ribs which support it shew that 
it is of a period little subsequent to the 
main part of the building. The east end 
is of fifteenth century workmanship, and 
terminates with a large Perpendicular 
window. The ceiling of this part is beau- 
tifully groined. The wooden floor has been 
removed, and is now being replaced by 
a handsome pavement of encaustic tiles. 
During this process three stone coffins, of 
the usual shape, but containing only a small 
portion of dust, were brought to light. 

Who were the inmates of these stony 
sepulchres? Such a question is often asked 
in vain, but in this instance we can form 
something more than a conjecture on the 
subject. Leland informs us that several 
persons of great eminence were buried in 
the chapter-house, whose names in the 
time of that great antiquary were painted 
on the wall, near their grave-stones, in 
black letter :— 

Hic jacet Rocenus Comes pe HerRkrorp. 

Hic jacet Rtcoarp Stroncpowe, Fiuivs Gin- 
BERTI, comitis de Pembroke. 

Hic jacet GAULTERUS Dk Lacy. 

Hic jacet Puriirrus pg Foye Migs. 

Hic jacet Bernarpvus pe Novo MERCATO. 

Hic jacet Pacanus Dg CapuRcis. 

It is seldom that obliterated landmarks 
of antiquarian research are verified after a 
lapse of more than three hundred years of 
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much he is esteemed by every class of 
his countrymen; and your correspondent 
will ever esteem it one of the most for- 
tunate moments of his life to have been 
presented to this certainly the greatest 
literary celebrity of his age, and to have 
exchanged with him a few words of gra- 
tulation and esteem. 


CATHEDRAL. 


dirt, whitewash, and neglect, but such in 
the present instance has been the fact. 
Leland died in 1552, and in 1858 judici- 
ous and careful restoration has not only 
confirmed the truth of his statements but 
even added to their importance. White- 
wash had evidently been resorted to before 
the old antiquary paced the time-worn 
floors of our Cathedral with inkhorn and 
notebook, for we find, in addition to the 
inscriptions which he recorded, one in par- 
ticular that his searching eye fuiled to 
discover. On the north wall, in one of the 
niches, by the removal of the calcareous 
crust, there can now be traced, though 
very faintly, the following inscriptions :— 
Hic jacet Rocerus Comes DE HEREFORD. 
On the south wall, in a panel or niche :— 


Hic jacet BARNARDUS DE Novo Mercato. 
Hic jacet PaGanus vB CapDuRcIs. 
In the adjoining panel :— 

Hic jacet Roparr Curtvs. 

Hic jacet Apam DE CavuRcIs. 

Of these inscriptions only three are to 
be found in the old record, but additional 
ones contain the most interesting name of 
all,—we mean that of Robert Curtus, most 
likely a contraetion tor Robert Curthose, 
or Robert Duke of Normandy, son of 
William the Conqueror. Tradition is un- 
certain as to his place of burial. It is 
true that his effigy, in Irish oak, used 
to stand before the high altar, and that 
afterwards, being broken to pieces by the 
parliamentary army, the pieces were col- 
lected by Sir Humphrey Tracy of Stan- 
way, who kept them until the Restoration, 
when they were deposited in the chapel of 
the Holy Apostles, on the north-east side 
of the choir. But it by no means follows 
that the remains of the unfortunate duke 
were deposited near his monument; and 
therefore, taking the authority of Leland 
as correlative testimony, we may reason- 
ably infer that Robert Duke of Normandy 
was interred in the chapter-house of Glou- 
cester Cathedral. The chapter-house itself 
is evidently of date coeval with the nave, 
the crypt, the columns of the choir, and 
other portions of the new abbey, founded 
by Serlo in 1089, the first stone of which 
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was laid by Robert, Bishop of Hereford. 
Serlo was the private chaplain to William 
the Conqueror, who was greatly attached 
to the city. It is said that he held his 
parliaments in the chapter-house ; and this 
is not at all improbuble, because the city 
had suffered much from fire before his first 
visit, and the spacious chapter-house, which 
could not have been seriously injured, was 
amplysufficient forthe purpose. It is stated 
that “to render this assembly more grand, 
magnificent, and sumptuous, and that the 
ambassadors of foreign nations might ad- 
mire the appearance of the company, he by 
his royal edicts was attended by all the 
archbishops, bishops, abbots, earls, thanes, 
and knights. He wore his crown, and 
made a grand and delicate fure. The 
great men appeared in golden or very 
splendid robes, which were called festiva 
indumenta, and the town found much of 
his entertainment and clothing, as it did 
for his successors, when at this place. He 
was at no time more courteous, gentle, or 
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kind, than at such assemblies, so that those 
who came might see that his bounty 
equalled his riches.” It appears from the 
Saxon Chronicle that Lanfranc, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, held two of his councils 
here. In 1085, at Christmas, the king 
held court here for five days. King Henry 
the First held his court here at Candlemas, 
1123, and sent his letter all over Eng- 
land, commanding his bishops, abbots, and 
thanes to elect an archbishop of Canter- 
bury. On the feast of SS. Simon and 
Jude, 1216, the chapter-house of the 
Abbey witnessed the assemblage of pre- 
lates in the presence of the Pope’s legate, 
who came to honour the coronation of 
Henry the Second. After the Great Re- 
bellion, Thomas Pury, jun., Esq. whose 
arms are on the north side of the east 
window, assisted by Mr. Sheppard, Capt. 
Herring, and others, instituted a library 
in the old chapter-house in the year 1648. 
—From a Correspondent. 


LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCH.ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


A MEETING of this society took place, 
Oct. 21, at Enfield. The Vicar having 
most kindly proffered his house for the 
place of meeting, the company assembled 
in the large and handsome library shortly 
after one o’clock. In the absence of Lord 
Ebury and the Rev. J. M. Heath, who 
were detained by unexpected engage- 
ments, the chair was taken by J. R. As- 
bury, Esq., of Enfield. After a few in- 
troductory remarks by the chairman, the 
Rev. Thomas Hugo, F.S.A., entered into 
some details of the more ancient and cele- 
brated edifices of the town and neigh- 
bonrhood, including the church, with its 
interesting monuments and superb brass 
to the memory of Lady Tiptoft; the 
palace, with its noble ceilings, fireplaces, 
matchless wainscot work, and unrivalled 


cedar; a house of ornamental brick-work, 
now used as the railway-station; the 
grammar-school, and the lodges of the 
chase. Mr. Tuff, a local antiquary, fol- 
lowed, with some account of the objects of 
interest discovered at various times within 
the limits of the parish; and John Gough 
Nichols, Esq., F.S.A., furnished a memoir 
of Richard Gough, who resided at Enfield, 
and an autograph catalogue of the mu- 
seun of that famous antiquary. The party 
subsequently paid a visit to the localities 
described in Mr. Hugo’s paper, when that 
gentleman pointed out to their notice the 
various peculiarities to which he referred. 
The weather was everything that could be 
wished, and the company did not separate 
till the shadows of evening had brought 
to its conclusion a most delightful day. 


DISCOVERIES OF SAXON ANTIQUITIES. 


Some very interesting additions to our 
Anglo-Saxon collections have recently been 
made in various parts of Kent, and par- 
ticularly near Faversham. They bear a 
very close analogy to the celebrated Faus- 
sett collection, with the addition of some 
superb horse-furniture in bronze, elabo- 
rately worked with interlacing patterns, 
partly silvered and set with garnets. All 
the interments of the Suxon period denoted 
burial of the body entire. Adjoining the 
cemetery, however, were found Roman 
cinerary urns. The juxtaposition of Ro- 


10 


man and Saxon burial-places has been 
noted at Sittingbourne and Strood, and at 
several other localities in Kent and in 
other counties. 

Further discoveries of Saxon remains 
have also been found at Bowcombe Down, 
near Carisbrooke, in the Isle of Wight, 
the scene of excavations made by Mr. 
Hillier, and recorded in his history of the 
island. They were accidentally brought 
to light, and would have been destroyed 
but for the exertions of Mr. John Lock, 
who spared no pains to save them, 
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COATS OF ARMS IN ESSEX CHURCHES. 


No. IX. 


CLAVERING HunprEp.—No. II. 


Farnham.—Langley.— Maunden.— Ugley. 


Farnham.—This church is now being 
rebuilt in a costly style by Joseph Clarke, 
Esq., diocesan architect, at the expense of 
the rector and landowners of the parish. 
The following list of arms was taken a few 
months prior to the demolition of the old 
church. The former church consisted of 
chancel, nave, south porch, and west tower. 
The fabric was probably Norman, but the 
font was the only tangible evidence of the 
fact. The general appearance of the church 
was Perpendicular, of rather late date. 
The south porch was of considerable merit: 
its loss is to be regretted, as it was the 
best of a series of panelled stone porches, 
evidently by the same hand; the remain- 
ing ones being at Clavering, Little Chis- 
hall, and Anstey. Arms :— 

1. On a monument to Henry Lilley, 
Esq., Rouge Dragon, 1698, Gu., 3 lilies 
slipt arg., 2, 1. 

2. On a monument to Nathaniel Geer- 
ing, Rector, Gu., 2 bars or, on each 3 
mascles of the field, on a canton sab. a lion’s 
face or. Crest, an antelope’s head erased, 
quarterly, arg., sab., thereon four mascles 
counterchanged, attired or. 

3. Ona monument to Thomas Wisdome, 
Rector, 1825, Sab., 2 chevrons erm. between 
3 mullets or. Crest, a sphere. 

4, On a modern monument to some 
members of the Gos/ing family, arms, quar- 
terly :— 

1, 4. Gosling, Gu., a chevron between 3 

crescents or. 

2, 3. Quarterly :— 

1, 4. Brograve, Arg., 3 lions pass., in 
pale gu. 

2,3. —— Barry of 6, arg., az.; im- 
paling Grey, barry of 6, arg., az., 
in chief 3 annulets gu. 

On an escutcheon of pretence, quar- 
terly :— 

1, 4. —— Sab., 3 conies courant arg. 

2, 3. Sab., a crosslet or between 

3 demi-lions ramp. arg. 

Crest, a lion’s jamb erect gu., holding 

a fleur-de-lys or. 
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In the east window the arms of Trinity 
College, Oxford, in modern stained glass. 


Langley.—A remote village church, con- 
sisting of chancel, nave, and west tower : 
without arms or monuments. 


Maunden.—A cruciform church, with 
west tower and spire. This church has 
been allowed to fall into a most lamentable 
state of decay: a considerable portion is 
in the greatest danger of falling, and no 
one seems to care to have it restored. 

In the north transept is a large monu- 
ment to Sir William Waade, Knt., who 
died Oct. 21, 1623, aged 77, with 5 shields 
of arms :— 

1. Waade, Az., a saltire between four 
escallops or. Crest, a rhinoceros passant 
gu., tusked, &c., or. 

2. Patten, Lozengy erm., sub. 

3. Quarterly :— 

1. Waade. 
2. ——Or, a chevron between 3 eagles’ 
heads erased sab. 

Gu., 3 garbs or, 2, 1. 

Barry of 6, arg., az., in chief 
3 maunches gu. ; imp. Patten, quar- 
terly of 8—4, 4 :— 

1. Patten. 

2. Gu., 2 lions pass., in pale or, 

3. Scrope, Az., a bend or. 

4. Arg., chev. gu. between 3 
torteaux. 

5. Gu., a fess arg., a file of 3 
points or. 

6. —— Gu., a chevron between 3 
escallops or. 

7. Brydges, Arg., on cross sab. a 
leopard’s face or. 

8. —— Erm., a cross bottonny sab. 

4. The same as No. 3. 

5. Waade, quarterly of four, as before, 
impaling 

1, 4, Marbury of Northumberland, 
Sab., a cross engrailed between 4 
nails sab. 

2, 3, Marbury of Walton, co. Chester, 
Arg., on fess, az. 3 garbs or. 
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On a flat stone in the chancel to Ger- 
trude, wife of Richard James, Gent., 1634, 
arms, quarterly :— 

1, 4, James, Arg., a chevron between 
3 fer de moulins barways sab. 

2, 3, Haestrecht, Arg., two bars wavy 
az., on chief or 3 eagles displayed 
sab.; imp. Nightingale, Per pale 
gu., erm., a rose counterchanged. 

Crests :— 

1. James, a garb arg., banded vert. 

2. Haestrecht, a rose between 2 wings 
displayed. 

Against the north wall of the chancel 
are five atchievements to the Southouse 
family :— 

1. Southouse, Az., on bend cottized arg. 
3 martlets gu. 

2. Southouse, imp. vert, a chevron be- 
tween 3 stags’ heads cabossed or. 

3. Southouse, imp. gyronny of eight, 
erm., sab., over all a lion ramp. or. 

4. Southouse, imp. az., 3 fishes haurient 
arg., 2, 1, over all fretty gu. 

5. Southouse, imp. quarterly,— 

1, 4, Arg., lion ramp. sab. 

2, 3, a chevron between 3 mullets sab. 

The following arms were formerly in 
the windows; they have long since been 
removed :— 

1. Leventhorpe, Arg., a bend gobony 
gu., sab., cottized of last. 

2. —— Gu., a bend arg., in sinister chief 
a crab of last. 

3. Quarterly :— 

1. Gu., a griffin segreant or. 

2. Gyronny of 12, or, gu. 

3. Quarterly, gu., az., a lion ramp. 
arg. 

4. Arg., a bugle-horn sab., strung 
gu., between 3 trefvils slipt of the 
second, 
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Ugley.—This church contains nothing 
remarkable. The singular name of this 
village has given rise to the ditty,— 


“ Ugley church and Ugley steeple, 
Ugley parson, Ugley people.” 
This has proved so distasteful to the vicars 
of Ugley, that they have made several at- 
tempts to get the name changed to Oakley, 
which they contend is original and cor- 
rect. 

1. On a monument to Paul Wright, 
D.D., Vicar, 1785, Az., 2 bars arg., in chief 
3 leopards’ faces or ; impaling 

1, 4. Bridgeman, Sab., 10 besants, 4, 
3, 2, 1, on chief arg. a lion pass. sab, 
2, 3. Paly of 6, or, gu., on canton 
arg. a bear salient sab., muzzled or. 

2. On a monument to Isaac Whitting- 
ton, Esq., of Orford House, 1778, arms, 
quarterly :— 

1, 4. Whittington, Gu., a fess checky 
or, 92. 

2, 3, defaced, but. should be Arg., a 
chevron between 3 cinquefoils sab. 

8. On a monument to Samuel Leighton- 
house, Esq., of Orford House, 1823, Arg., 
3 chevronels ermines, impaling 

1, 4. Chamberlayne, Gu., an ines- 
cutcheon arg. within an orle of 
mullets or. 

2, 3. Stanes, Arg., a bend cottized sab. 

Crest, a demi-lion ramp. sab., holding 
in his fore paw an ear of wheat 
proper. 

Also two atchievements, both the same 
as the last monument. 


Joun H. SPERLING. 


Rectory, Wickham Bonhunt, 
Oct. 13, 1858. 





THE ROMAN WALLS OF DAX. 


Mr. UrBaNn,—You have already advo- 
cated the preservation of the remarkable 
mural fortification of the ancient town of 
Dax, now being destroyed by order of its 
Town Council. The exertions of M. Léo 
Drouyn and M. de Caumont have, it ap- 
pears, failed, for at the present moment 
the walls are being levelled; and I was 
told that although the Mayor and most of 
the better class of the residents regretted 
the vandalism, yet the shopocrats had car- 
ried the day, and the whole of the walls, 
or the greater and better part, were doomed 
to fall. 

Having recently visited Dax, I now feel 
entitled to speak from personal observa- 
tion. Most of the Roman walls of the 
ancient cities of France have been de- 


stroyed, or they have been so mutilated 
and repaired that their original features 
are only to be partially recognised, as at 
Sens, Tours, Vienne, Narbonne, Autun, &c. 
Many towns still conspicuous for their an- 
cient monuments do not possess a trace of 
their original walls, or only a vestige here 
and there, such as Rheims, Lyons, and Mar- 
seilles. In our own country we possess, 
in spite of ‘Town Council and speculations 
of all kinds, some few interesting remains 
of Roman walls, as, for instance, at Col- 
chester, Pevensey, Richborough, &c., and 
they are always viewed by the architect, 
the antiquary, and the historian with 
great interest. But neither England nor 
France possesses any example equal in 
good preservation to the walls of Dax. It 
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is therefore somewhat astonishing that in 
a country which prides itself upon its re- 
cognition of the national monuments, and 
whose ruler has only recently promulgated 
his sentiments in favour of the preserva- 
tion and study of the Roman as well as 
the ecclesiastical remains,—in such a coun- 
try, filled also with archeological societies, 
it is surprising and disgusting to witness 
a little knot of tradesmen conspiring toge- 
ther, and successfully conspiring, to out- 
rage good taste and feeling by the demo- 
lition of ancient remains of the rarest and 
most interesting kind, and persevering in 
their scheme under public exposure, and, 
I fear I must add, with the knowledge of 
the government, but, I believe, not of the 
Emperor himself. I trust the English 
press will, in this case, give him informa- 
tion which his usual advisers seem to have 
withheld from him, and then I think we 
may rely upon his good taste and good 
sense for the preservation of such portions 
of the Roman fortifications as the Town 
Council of Dax may not have succeeded in 
destroying. 

Since M. de Caumont’s visit, large por- 
tions of the wall on the eastern side of the 
town have fallen, together with gates and 
some very curious architectural details, 
which M. de Caumont very fortunately 
engraved. But at least three-fourths of 
the walls yet remain perfect, up to their 
original altitude. They are from twenty 
to thirty feet in height, about twelve 
feet thick, and constructed with boulders 
strongly cemented and faced with small 
squared stones banded at intervals with 
courses of tiles, and based upon a founda- 
tion of large blocks. Throughout the walls 
are flanked with towers, which are equally 
well preserved, but filled up with dirt and 
filth, and covered at the top, on the 
southern side, with brushwood. It is there- 
fore at present impossible fully to examine 
these towers, for as soon as the enormous 
mass of dirt with which they are coated is 
removed, they are pulled down. M. de 
Caumont noticed one while being de- 
stroyed, which had an entrance into it 
from the interior. The upper parts of 
several which I examined have openings 
outwards, not unlike medieval embrasures, 
and they are hollow from a certain height 
from the bottom. On the north side the 
wall and towers have been whitewashed, 
but on the south they have escaped this 
civic decoration, and here they can best be 
studied. One remarkable peculiarity is to 
be noticed. The wall on the south, at the 
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height of about twenty-three feet, slopes in- 
wards some six or seven feet towards the 
top, which is wide enough for two persons 
to walk abreast. But the enormous accu- 
mulation of dirt forbids a close and correct 
examination of the interior construction of 
this interesting fortification. The Town 
Council alleges in defence of what is ob- 
viously a mere job to make money, that 
room is wanted! Now,‘ if they were to 
carry out into the neighbouring sterile 
fields the ordure within the walls and 
close to their houses, they would recover a 
space as extensive as the walls themselves, 
and benefit the salutary condition of the 
town at the same time. The sime im- 
provement might be made outside the 
walls. Here the ancient Roman drainage 
has been allowed to become choked up 
until the soil is but little better than a 
bog, and yet no effort is made to clear out 
the drains, or to make decent the impure 
enceinte; but in destroying the Roman 
walls, the Town Council shews singular 
energy and determination. 

Dax, the Roman Aque Tarbellice, was 
particularly noted for its warm springs. 
On entering the town the visitor will be 
struck with the clouds of steam which 
rise from these perennial f.untains of hot 
water, which supply the inhabitants abun- 
dantly for domestic purposes. The Romans 
enclosed these springs in their usual sub- 
stantial masonry ; and upon this substruc- 
ture an encircling series of light arches 
has been raised, by no means in bad taste. 
I noticed the remains of an amphitheatre, 
of a very humble kind, still used at times 
for bull-fights, but I could not ascertain if 
any collections of antiquities had been 
made in the town. M. Darribet very 
politely shewed us a marble recumbent 
figure of a Cupid, recently discovered in 
pulling down the walls, and the two fol- 
lowing inscriptions, preserved in the mai- 
rie :— 

1.0.M 
M. SILVA 
NIVS 
SILVIA 
NVs 
V.S.L.M. 

. AEMILIVS PLA 
CIDVS POMPAEIO 
NENSIS.AN.X... 
H.S.EST. 


C. Roacu SMITH. 


Temple-place, Strood, 
Oct. 16, 1858. 
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HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


A Guide to the Cathedrals of England 
and Wales: their History, Architecture, 
and Traditions, with Notices of the Monu- 
ments of their Illustrious Dead, and short 
Notes of the chief Objects of interest in 
every Cathedral City. By MacKENZIE 
Watoott, M.A. (London: Stanford).— 
It is somewhat singular that notwith- 
standing their interest, we have not till 
now had anything like a handbook to 
all the cathedrals. Local guide-books 
abound, each viewing the building from 
its own close, regarding it as the spe- 
cial wonder of the world, and seeming 
scarcely conscious that others of equal in- 
terest were to be found elsewhere. Mr. 
Walcott has attempted to view all from 
the same impartial point of sight, and 
has given us the result in this compact 
little volume. Like the first edition of 
Rickman’s great work, this can only be 
regarded as an attempt; the outline has 
been well drawn, and Mr. Walcott has 
shewn what is required, but has been by 
no means successful in the filling in. The 
work is on too small a scale to do justice 
to the subject ; too many facts, or assumed 
facts, are crowded into every page, and 
there is a want of clearness about the 
descriptions that is very confusing to the 
reader. It is, however, in the power of 
our readers to lend the author consider- 
able assistance, and we therefore hope that 
some one will be found in every city, who, 
with this book in his hand, will go over the 
cathedral, verify all the statements, and 
correct any errors. It is a work in which 
we are all interested, and feel bound to 
render every assistance, we are therefore 
grateful to Mr. Walcott for giving us so 
good a foundation to work upon. 

In addition to the notices of the cathe- 
drals, we have attention drawn to some of 
the objects of interest to be found in most 
cities, and interspersed is a large amount 
of information respecting men who once 
moved beneath the cathedral’s shade. 





A Handbook to the Abbey Church of 
8S. Mary, Sherborne, (re-opened August 
18, 1858). By the Rev. Epwarp HarstTon, 
M.A., Vicar of Sherborne. Feap.8vo. (Lon- 
don: J. H. & J. Parker.)—This little work 
is creditable alike to the vicar, Mr. Harston, 
who has compiled it, and to the patrons, 
the Digby family, whose noble generosity 
has occasioned it, and whose good deeds 
are here recorded. The church is a very 


fine one, and its architectural history and 
peculiarities are carefully and well de- 
scribed by Mr. Harston. The main fabric 
is essentially Norman, and of the twelfth 
century; but so much altered in the 
fifteenth, when the inner surface of the 
walls were in great part cased with pan- 
elling of the Perpendicular style, and 
vaults with fan-tracery introduced, that 
the present appearance belongs rather to 
the later period. The Norman porch was 
restored a few years ago: the upper 
story, which was in the Perpendicular 
style, was removed, and an attempt made 
to restore the Norman work,—not very 
successfully. In the recent restorations of 
the choir an attempt has been made to 
alter the style, but all the decorations of 
the time of Henry VII. have been copied 
as faithfully as possible, with very rich and 
magnificent effect. 

The total sum expended in the recent 
restorations will not fall short of 30,0002., 
the greater part of which was contributed 
by the Digby family. The restoration of 
the nave and transepts was completed in 
1851, at the cost of 13,868/., of which 
more than half was contributed by the 
late Earl Digby. The architect was the 
late Mr. Carpenter. The restoration of 
the choir was commenced in 1856, and 
completed in August, 1858, under the 
direction of Mr. Slater, and at the sole 
expense of the patron, George Digby Wing- 
field Digby, Esq., an example which may 
well be held up for imitation by other 
wealthy families and impropriators of 
tithes. 

We venture to hope that a new edition 
of this useful little manual will speedily be 
called for, and that Mr. Harston will be 
induced to carry out the idea suggested 
in his prefatory notices of including some 
account of the abbey buildings, the alms- 
house, the castle, and the lodge; in short, 
to make a complete handbook of the an- 
tiquities of Sherborne, which are unusually 
interesting. We cannot refrain from in- 
serting in our pages the following curious 
document, with Mr. Harston’s account of 
the discovery :— 

“The vicarage-house is ancient, standing 
westward of the site of Allhallows Church. In 
the course of some recent repairs, a schedula of 
vellum was found, enclosed between three stones 


in the wall of the present dining-room, of which 
the following is a copy :— 


***Be hyt knowen to alle crystyn men and 
wymmen that oure holy fadir the pope hath very 
knowlyche by revelacioun whate medicyne is for 
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the seknys that a nowe a monge the peple. 
any wyse when that ye — of thus bull, 
Farste sey in the worschup of God, of oure lady 
and seynte martyne, iij. pater noster, iij. Ave 
and a Crede, and the morow aftir mediately hyre 
ye yowre masse of seynt martyne, and the masse 
whyle sey ye the sawter of our lady, and yeue 
one offrynge to seynte martyne, whate that evyr 
e wille, and promyse ye to faste ony*a yere yn 
rede and watyr whiles that ye lyve, othir sum 
othir person for you. And he that belyvyth not 
on this stondythe in the sentence of holy Church, 
for hit hath be prechyd at Powol’s crosse.’ 

“This curious document was deciphered by 
Albert Way, Esq., and is considered by him to 
relate to the sweating sickness which devastated 
the country in 1485, (1 Henry VII.)”—(p. 67.) 





A Handbook for Travellers in Kent 
and Sussex. With Map. (London: John 
Murray.) — We cordially welcome this 
volume as a real acquisition to our library 
of guide-books; the editor of the Hand- 
books bids fair to remove from us the re- 
proach that Englishmen know less of their 
own country than of any other. Each stc- 
ceeding volume of the series appears to 
be better than the last, and the present 
volume opens up one of the richest dis- 
tricts of England in every point of view, 
—a district full of historical associations 
and of archeological remains; the field is 
wide and rich, and it has been well worked. 
The most recent local histories have been 
freely made use of, so freely, indeed, that 
we should have thought questions of copy- 
right might arise; but that does not 
affect the reader, who may rest assured 
that the most recent and best information 
extant on each place is here condensed 
and offered to him in a commodious 
form. Take Canterbury, for instance ; the 
cream of the recent works of Professors 
Stanley and Willis is here given, probably 
with the consent of those learned gentle- 
men, who may be well pleased to see the 
results of their labours thus freely given 
to the people. 

The subject of antiquities altogether is 
more fully and better treated than we 
have ever seen before in any similar work, 
and with a remarkable freedom from pre- 
judice: the researches of Mr. Roach 
Smith in Roman antiquities are fully ac- 
knowledged and made use of ; each writer 
in his own department has justice done to 
him, and is laid under contribution for the 
general benefit. The usual divisions are 
adopted: “ Primeval or British, Roman, 
Saxon, and Medieval, embracing eccle- 
siastical, military, and domestic build- 
ings.” The latter, if we mistake not, is a 
new feature, and perhaps the most inter- 
esting. A good summary of each division 
is given at the beginning of each county, 
and on the whole carefully done, though 
this part might be a little more full with 
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advantage: for example, under the head 
of “ Norman Ecclesiastical Architecture in 
Kent,” we miss the crypt of Canterbury 
Cathedral, a considerable part of which be- 
longs to the early Norman period, the 
work of Conrad, and one of the most inter- 
esting remains in the county: it is de- 
scribed in the body of the work, but should 
have been cited in the Introduction. 
Cowling Castle was worth notice under 
the head either of military or domestic, 
but escapes from both. Of Nurstead 
Court the same may be said. The very 
remarkable gatehouse of Saltwood Castle 
is rather unjustly slighted: it is a perfect 
dwelling-house of the fifteenth century, 
with some peculiar features. The remark- 
ably perfect and interesting manor-house 
of Lymne is also passed over very slightly, 
and not understood. 

In Sussex we have only observed a slight 
error in the description of Brede Place, 
which is said to be of the fourteenth cen- 
tury: it is really of the fifteenth, with 
additions and alterations of the time of 
Elizabeth—an interesting ruin, with some 
remarkably good chimneys. The chapel is 
described as “two stories in height, but 
entered through an ante-chapel of one 
only ;” judging from the usual practice in 
the domestic chapels of the middle ages, 
the reverse of this account is probably the 
truth: the body of the chapel is of two 
stories, and the sacrarium, or place for the 
altar, of one only, as at the Hospital at 
Sherborne, and numerous other places. 





Thiers’ History of the Consulate and 
Empire, translated by Mr. Joun STEB- 
BING, (Willis and Co.,) has reached the 
sixteenth volume, which is occupied with 
accounts of the disastrous campaigns of 
Dresden, Vittoria, Leipsig, and Hanau. 
The history is thus brought down to the 
end of the year 1813. The English had 
by this time invaded France, and the allies 
had driven Napoleon within the Rhine. 
wo more volumes are promised, and then 
M. Thiers will have completed his great 
work. 





India: an Historical Sketch. By the 
Rev. GEORGE Trevor. (Religious Tract 
Society.)—In this small volume Mr. Trevor 
has packed together an immense mass of 
information respecting India, and withal 
has made a very readable work. He has 
described the country, the various races of 
people inhabiting it, their manners and 
customs, and their different sovereigns, 
and has drawn up a very clear account of 
the rule of the East India Company, bring- 
ing down the series of events to the pre- 
sent time. 
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The Unity of Medicine ; its Corruptions 
and Divisions, as by Law established in 
England and Wales, with their Causes, 
Effects, and Remedy. By a Fellow of the 
College of Surgeons. With a Coloured 
Chart. (London: Balliere.) — Without 
more space than we have at our disposal 
we cannot do justice to this volume, which 
appears to be the result of extensive read- 
ing respecting the offices of physician, 
surgeon, und apothecary, formerly united, 
and which it appears to be the author’s 
wish to see again practised by the same 
person. 


Mr. Boun’s LIBRARIES. 


The third portion of Lowndes’ Bib- 
liographer’s Manual presents some marked 
features of improvement over the first 
two; more care has been taken in revising 
the labours of the original compiler, and 
so many additions have been made that we 
can now speak in very favourable terms of 
the work, which is one that must even- 
tually find a place in every well-furnished 
library. Amongst the additions we notice 
a list of De Foe’s works, which may be re- 
garded as nearly perfect ; of Sir William 
Dugdale’s, which occupies ten pages, and 
tends to raise our esteem for the labours 
of that eminent man, and make us cordially 
agree with old Ant. 4 Wood when he says, 
“What Dugdale hath done is prodigious. 
His memory ought to be venerated, and 
had in everlasting remembrance.” Dal- 
laway, Daniell, Dante, Decker, Dibdin, 
Domesday, and many other articles, are 
either much enlarged or altogether new. 

One of the most attractive of books has 
been added to the Z/lustrated Library, in 
the shape of a double volume, containing 
Holbein’s Dance of Death, and the Bible 
Cuts ; the former with Mr. Douce’s intro- 
duction, the latter with Dr. Dibdin’s. ‘The 
illustrations were engraved for the late 
Mr. Pickering, and the volumes, if we mis- 
take not, were published at a guinea each. 

To the Standard Library the concluding 
volumes of Neander’s Church History have 
been added; they bring the history down 
to the first part of the fifteenth century, 
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and include an account of the early refor- 
mation in England, in which we observe 
some marks of carelessness on the part of 
the translator, as for instance where Bishop 
Grosteste or Greathead is called “ Gross- 
head, or Capito of Lincoln,” and whose 
signature, “ Lincolniensis,” is mistaken for 
his name. This is a portion of our his- 
tory deserving of more attention than it 
has yet received. The Councils of Con- 
stance, Basle,and Pisa, —Jerome of Prague, 
Huss, and Conrad of Waldhausen, are all 
brought prominently before the reader’s 
notice, while a capital index concludes and 
enhances the value of the work. 


The Poetical Works of Alfred John- 
stone Hollingsworth, with Memoir of the 
Author. Edited by Dr. GrorGE SEXTON. 
Vol. I. Second Edition. (London: C.J. 
Skeet.)—This volume contains one long 
poem, “Childe Erconwalde,” and some 
fragments of the author, a talented but 
unfortunate young man, who died in 1853. 
From the memoir prefixed we learn that 
he was the illegitimate child of some lady 
of fortune, and when young was placed 
with a clergyman near Liverpool, who 
educated and brought him up. In process 
of time he fell in love with a young lady, 
whose parents forbad the match on account 
of his birth, and this had such an effect 
upon his mind that he left England and 
took to a roving life, returning only when 
he wanted a fresh supply of cash. The 
longer poem is not without merit, and, 
from the author’s love of the Anglo-Saxon 
tongue, presents many quaint features 
which add to its interest. 


Punishment the Conceit of Men’s Minds, 
by James BrpEN, (Aylott and Son,) com- 
mences with this paragraph :—“ In pre- 
vious publications I have shewn that the 
theology of Christendom is false ; not alone 
Catholicism, or Popery, but Protestantism 
also.” He then proceeds to give his views 
respecting the Bible, the Devil, Hell, Re- 
velation, and Worship, but none of Mr. 
Biden’s views will probably be of much 
interest to our readers. 
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Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


Sept. 13. 


The ship “Austria” left Hamburg on the 
4th of September, with a human freight of 
425 persons and a crew of 103 officers and 
men, and on the 13th was suddenly set on 
fire by the carelessness of her crew. The 
steerage was ordered to be fumigated with 
burning tar. In effecting this operation 
the boatswain heated a chain, intending 
to dip it into the tar, but he made it too 
hot to hold, and dropping it on the deck 
fired the planks. In the confusion the tar 
was overset, and all was flame in an in- 
stant. Mr. Brews, a British civil servant, 
en route for British Columbia, and one of 
the saved, has supplied an_ intelligent 
narrative. He saw smoke burst from the 
after entrance of the steerage. Some 
women ran aft, exclaiming, “ ‘The ship is 
on fire! what will become of us?” The 
Captain, bareheaded, rushed on deck, 
«crying, “ We are all lost ;” and he shortly 
after fell overboard in a frantic effort to 
lower a boat. ‘The ship was a steamer, 
and going head to wind, the flames spread 
with great rapidity. Mr. Brews ordered 
the helmsman to turn her side to the wind, 
and got it done after some difficulty, but 
the helmsman left the wheel, and the ship 
turned head to wind of her own accord. 
An attempt was made to lower a boat; it 
swamped. A second attempt upon an- 
other boat was made, but the people 
crowded her in such numbers that the at- 
tempt was for a moment abandoned. Re- 
newed, a similar scene followed. The boat 
was swamped. Only three of her load 
held on. One was saved, and one strangled 
bya rope. Some gentlemen were sutlo- 
cated in the smoking room ; the engineers 
met a-similar fate. The second-cabin 
passengers were shut in their cabin by the 
fire; some were drawn up through the 
ventilator, but the greater number pe- 
rished by suffocation. 

All who were rescued were picked up 
by the “ Maurice” and a Norwegian bark. 
Some escaped in part of the fractured 
boats; one or two swam about for six 
hours ; a few got off in a lifeboat. In all, 
of the total of 538 persons on board, only 
67 were saved. 


Sept. 20. 


Stockport may now be added to the list 
of manufacturing towns possessing “a 
people’s park.” The example so nobly 
set by Manchester some fifteen years ago 
to its neighbours has since been followed 
by Macclesfield, Blackburn, Bolton, Ash- 
ton, Halifax, and at length by Stockport, 
The inaugural proceedings this day were 
the subject of deep interest in the locality. 
The weather was warm, bright, and sunny, 
and a vast number of people had assem- 
bled in the park at an early hour. A pro- 
cession started from the market-place of 
Stockport about half-past twelve o’clock, 
making a circuit through some of the 
principal streets of the borough, and tra- 
versing a distance altogether of about two 
miles anda half on its way to the park. 
This procession included the corporate body 
and other authorities of the town, most of 
the friendly societies, and a great number 
of private citizens. It included about 5,000 
people, with fourteen bands of music, and 
great numbers of flags and banners. 
Amongst the noblemen and gentlemen 
accompanying the procession were the 
Marquess of Westminster, Lord de Tabley, 
George Cornwall Legh, Esq., and Wil- 
braham Egerton, Esq., members for the 
county; James Kershaw, Esq., and J. B. 
Smith, Esq., members for the borough ; 
and Frank Crossley, Esq., of Halifax. 
Numerous triumphal arches had been 
thrown across the line of the procession. 
In the evening a dinner was to take place 
at the Town Hall. The Mayor presented 
a bullock, with 200 loaves of bread and 
two barrels of ale, to be divided among 
the men who had been employed on the 
works. 


Oct. 1. 


Drainage of the Metropolis.—At a 
meeting of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works on the Ist, Mr. Bazalgette pre- 
sented a report, setting forth the method 
of working out the scheme. This scheme 
is separated into two great departments 
by the course of the Thames. On the 
north side of the river it is designed, 
according to the plan of the report, to 
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construct three main sewers on three levels, 
called the high, middle, and low level 
respectively. On the south side two sewers 
only are projected, one on a high, the other 
on a low level; and each side of the 
stream, besides, will have its main outfall 
sewer and its reservoir. The western 
division of the metropolis receives a special 
provision, and thus the work resolves itself 
into ten great portions—five to the north 
of the Thames, four to the south, and one 
at the west end. The three main northern 
sewers are put at 585,000/.; its outfall 
sewer at 464,000/., and its reservoir at 
150,0007.; whereas the southern system 
takes but 355,000/. for its sewers, 372,000/. 
for its outfall, and 90,0002. for its reser- 
voir. The western sewers are to cost but 
55,0007. For reasons which he sets forth, 
Mr. Bazalgette proposes to take the work 
in this order. First, the north high-level 
sewer, and then a branch of the south 
low-level sewer. After these come the 
south high-level, the north middle-level and 
outfall, and the whole south low-level; 
then the south outfall, the two reservoirs, 
and the north low-level. All these will 
be ready for contracts by next July, but 
the early operations on the south side will 
depend upon the completion of machinery 
at Deptford Creek, the north low-level 
upon the Thames embankment, and the 
western sewers upon the arrangements 
made for deodorization. 


Oct. 2. 

Shipwrecks.—From the statistics pub- 
lished by the Board of Trade, it appears 
that in 1857 no less than 1143 ships, of 
sizes varying from 50 to 1200 tons burden, 
were wrecked off our coasts, and 532 
persons were drowned. One half the wrecks 
occurred between Dungeness and the 
Pentland Frith. Of the persons saved from 
the “man of the sea” 398 were rescued 
by the life-boats of the National Life-Boat 
Institution, 512 by luggers, coast-guard 
boats, and small craft, 507 by ships and 
steam-boats, 243 by aid of ropes fired from 
the shore, and 8 by the bravery of in- 
dividuals. The Board of Trade very pro- 
perly recommends the plentiful establish- 
ment of life-boats by extending the ex- 
cellent system of the National Life-Boat 
Institution. 


A shocking case of parental cruelty came 
out in all its force in the Lord Mayor’s 
court, when Robert Johnston was sum- 
moned for having neglected to contribute 
to the maintenance of his daughter Frances 
Johnston, whereby she became chargeable 
to the pari-h of St. Benet. From the evi- 
dence it appeared that, for no assignable 
cause, Johnston had lived unhappily with 


11 


his wife, and that they occupied sepa- 
rate apartments in the same house. The 
children sympathized with their mother. 
In time she became ill, and when she was 
on her death-bed the husband used to go 
and sing outside the door of her room. 
After the death of the mother, Johnston 
sent a letter to his daughter, beginning 
“Madam,” demanding a rent of 5s. per 
week and giving a notice to quit as an 
alternative. He said to his children, “the 
girls had better go on to the sireets and 
the boys go stealing.” Here execrations 
burst from the audience, and the wretch 
in the dock fell down ina fit. When he 
had recovered, he was again placed in the 
dock. All the children left his house, 
Frances got a situation where she received 
shelter and food, but no money; for that 
she was dependent on her brothers and 
sisters. This preyed upon her mind. The 
cruelty of her father drove her to leap 
from the bridge. When she was in the 
hospital her father made no inquiries 
about her. Jolmston's advocate shewed a 
strong disposition to give up the case. 
During seven years this father had paid 
only 11007. to support his wife and 
children. He rents a house at 96/. a year ; 
he is rated to the poor at 857. When Mr. 
Sleigh offered a compromise on behalf of 
his client, the Lord Mayor said, 

“The question is not now, Mr. Sleigh, 
one of mere maintenance, for I am quite 
sure the British public would utterly dis- 
card the idea of a father maintaining his 
child after the revelations now made. I 
am quite sure the British public would 
rather maintain her themselves, and if he 
would allow her 1000/7. a year it would not 
satisfy justice. The question goes further 
than a mere maintenance of his daughter. 
The question is, whether by his brutal and 
inhuman conduct he drove her to commit 
that rash act by which she suffered such 
terrible injuries and so nearly lost her life ? 
That is his offence, and I have no donbt 
that every man who goes into that dock 
there would gladly promise not to commit 
the same offence again as that with which 
he is charged, if he were permitted to go 
unpunished in consequence. I shall not, 
therefore, consent to the settlement which 
you propose, and the case must go on.” 

The case went on, and all the horrid 
facts were corroborated and demonstrated. 
The Lord Mayor then addressed some 
severe remarks to Johnston, and sentenced 
him to the utmost punishment the law 
allows—one month's imprisonment. 


Oct. 7. 


Greece.— The Queen-Regent has just 
signed a royal decree for the re-establish- 
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ment of the ancient Olympic games, after 
being discontinued for nearly 1500 years. 
They aretobe held at Athens, in the ancient 
Stadium, which is still in a very perfect 
state of preservation, and requires very 
little more than a good cleaning out, and 
are to tuke place on the three first Sun- 
days in October, every fourth year, com- 
mencing in 1859. The games are to in- 
clude horse-races, wrestling, throwing 
quoits, and other athletic sports; singing, 
music, and dancing, besides which there 
is to be an exhibition of flowers, fruits, 
cattle, and other articles of Greek pro- 
duce or manufactures. This eccentric idea 
was formed by a wealthy Peloponnesian 
named Evangelos Zappas, who resides at 
Jassy, in Moldavia, and who has liberally 
endowed the games by placing at the 
disposal of the Hellenic government 400 
sharesin theGreek Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, besides the sum of 3,000 Dutch ducats 
in natura. The prizes are to be awarded 
by a committee appointed each Olympiad 
by the Greek government, and will consist 
of gold and silver medals, and wreaths of 
silver leaves and flowers. The former will 
contain an effigy of the king, whilst on 
the reverse will be engraved the name 
of the founder —“ Zapp:s,” and the date, 
or rather the number, of the Olympiad. 
The winners of the prize-medals will be 
entitled to wear them at the button-hole, 
suspended by a blue-and-white watered 
silk ribbon. 


Oot. 15. 


Portugal.—The repose of continental 
politics has lately been broken by the fact 
of two French ships of the line being sent 
to Lisbon. We may briefly recapitulate 
the circumstances of this demonstrative 
expedition. The Portuguese authorities 
at Mozambique recently seized a French 
ship, the “Charles et : eorges,” accused 
of hunting up slaves in that region. ‘The 
ship is now in the Tagus. It has been 
condemned as a prize. The French go- 
vernment demanded restitution and com- 
pensation, and refused to allow of any 
mediation. Consequently the Portuguese 
government felt compelled to submit. 


Oct. 21. 


The Great Bell of Westminster was 
this day raised to its final altitude, and 
nothing now remains to be done but to 
remove the hoisting apparatus, with its 
massive timbers and platforms, and to 
bolt the bell up to the iron girdles, which 
are all in their proper places, and ready 
for the onerous duty of sustaining it. 
The sponsors of the bell have seen fit to 
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change its name, which henceforth is to 
be “St. Stephen,” in place of the more 
familiar but less dignified appellation of 
“Big Ben.” The ceremony of bap- 
tism was performed with all due form- 
ality, after a ritual which seems to have 
been specially invented for the occasion. 
A workman gave the monster twenty-one 
successive strokes with a hammer, while 
his master called out “ St. Stephen” after 
each successive stroke, and St. Stephen 
the bell was declared to be from hence- 
forth. 


Oct. 25. 


India.—The Indian despatches present 
no new features; the rebels, broken up 
into small bodies, continue to infest Oude 
and the whole of the Bengal Presidency. 
On the 25th of August, Sir Hope Grant 
crossed the Goomtee abreast of Sultanpore, 
with 1,200 infantry and two guns, and 
occupied three villages in his front with- 
out opposition. He then cleared the can- 
tonments of Sultanpore, and encamped on 
the ground just before occupied by the 
rebels. On the 28th the rebels moved 
down to the bank of the river and threat- 
ened our troops, who turned out and gave 
them a warm reception, driving them off 
with great slaughter. The rebels retired 
on Ussenpoor, where 7,000 of them, with 
eight guns, are still said to be assembled. 
In other parts of the province little has 
been done to disperse the rebels, who scour 
the country with impunity. The rebel 
chiefs, at the head of numerous armed 
bands, are actively engaged in preparing 
for the ensuing campaign, and are enlist- 
ing recruits in considerable numbers. The 
Begum, it is said, has offered to give up 
the Nana to the British Government, 
provided she is pardoned, but it is doubt- 
ful whether the wily Mahratta will place 
himself in her power. ‘The fact, however, 
induces a hope that dissensions have 
broken out in the rebel ranks, and that 
their leaders are beginning to see the 
hopelessness of the cause. The strength 
of the rebels in Oude and the adjacent 
districts is estimated at about 70,000 men, 
with 56 guns; so that there is much work 
before our troops in the next campaign, 
which Lord Clyde is now engaged in 
planning. It is said that nine columns will 
be organized at Lucknow to traverse the 
country in different directions, while the 
Commander-in-Chief will remain at Luck- 
now watching the progress of affairs. The 
several columns will be chiefly engaged in 
cutting off any bodies of rebels that may 
be flying, after defeat, from one district 
to another. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


Sept. 24. Phillip Francis Little, esq., and 
Bryan Robinson, ¢sq., to be Assistant Judges, 
G. J. Hodgett, esq., to be Attorney-General, and 
John Hayward, esq., to be Solicitor-General, 
Newfoundland. 

Charlies Young, esq., to be Attorney-General, 
and Wm. Swabev, esq., to be Registrar of Deeds, 
Prince Edward Island. 

Sept.27. ‘the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 
K.'I., to be G.C.B. Capt. W. Cornwallis Aldham, 
R.N., Capt. George William Preedy, R.N., the 
Hon. Fred. W. Bruce, to be C.B. 

The Right Rev. G. A. Selwyn, D.D., Bishop of 
New Zealand, to be Metropolitan; the Ven. C. J. 
Abraham to be Bishop of Waite nata; the Ven. 
Wm. Williams to be Bishop of Waiapu; the 
Rev. Edmund Hobhouse to be Bishop of Nelson : 
which three sees, with that of Christchurch, also 
in New Zealand, are all to be under the juris- 
diction of the Bishop of New Zealand. 

Sept. 28. Henry Adrian Churchill, C.B., to be 
Consul at Jassy. 

Edward St. John Neale, esq., to be Consul in 
Bosnia. 

Henry Sarell Ongley, esq., to be Consul at 
Patras. 

Lewis J. Barbar, esq., to be Consul at Candia. 

George Moore, esq., to be Consul in Virginia. 

Sept. 30. Lieut.-Col. Richard Clement Moody, 


R.E., to be Chief Commissioner of Lands and 
Works, and Wymond Thomas Ugilvy Hamley 
to be Collector of Customs, British Columbia. 

Oct. 1. Rear-Admiral Sir John Leeke, C.B., 
to be K.C.B. 

Colonel Lord Mark Kerr, 13th Regiment, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Robert Henry Lowth, 68th 
Regiment, to be C.B. 

Oct. 5. Rawson W. Rawson, esq., to be C.B. 

Oct. 9. Sir James Outram, G.U.B., to be a 
Baronet. 

Oct. 16. Captain James Robert Mann to be 
Surveyor-General, and C. Wing, esq., to be Col- 
lector of Customs, at Mauritius. 

John Scott Tucker, esq., to be Engineer, Cape 
of Good Hope. 





James Murray, esq., of the Foreign Office, to 
be one of the Under Secretaries of State for 
Foreign Affairs. 

Captain George Grey, son of the Right Hon. 
Sir George Grey, to be Equerry to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales. 

J. B. Dasent, esq., to be Judge of the North- 
umberland County Courts. 

The Rev.R. Jolly to be Tutor to Prince Arthur. 

Mr. Hilary Farr, son of Mr. E. Farr, has re- 
ceived an appointment in the War Office. 





BIRTHS. 


Aug. 18. At Constantinople, the wife of Jas. 
Aitkin, esq., a dau. 

Sept. 15. At Belle Vue House, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, the wife of Major-Gen. Trollope, C.B., 
twin sons. 

At Quebec, the wife of Col. Munro, C.B., 39th 
Regt., Commandant of the Garrison, a son. 

At Parsonstown, Ireland, the wife of Capt. G. 
Meyler, 65th Regt., a son. 

Sept. 17. At the Rectory-house, Stanford-le- 
Hope, Essex, the wife of the Rev. John Clark 
Knott, a dau. 

Sept. 18. At Canterbury, the wife of Alfred 
Lochée, esq., M.D., a son. 

Sept. 19. At the Priory, East Farleigh, the 
wife of Jas. Johnson Ellis, esq. a dau. 

At Silverlands, Chertsey, the wife of Capt. 
Beaumont Hotham, a son. 

At Upper Grosvenor-st., London, the wife of 
Dr. Tyler Smith, a son. 

Sept.20. At the Hotel de l’Ecu, Geneva, Lady 
Mordaunt, a dau. 

At Glen Earn, Perthshire, the wife of Frede- 
rick J. Colin Halkett, esq., late Capt. 71st High- 
land Light Infantry, a son. 

Sept. 21. At Great Cumberland-st., the Hon. 
Mrs. Frederick Chichester, a son. 

At Castle-grove, Bampton, the wife of Major 
Vialls, late 45th Regt., a dau. 

At Eton, the wife of the Rev. J. W. Hawtrey, 
a son. 

At the Parsonage. Plymtree, the wife of the 
Rev. Prebendary Dornford, a son. 

Sept. 22. At Inverness-terrace, Kensington- 
gardens, the wife of John Whitehead, esq., bar- 
rister-at-law, a son. 

At Cranmer-hall, Norfolk, the wife of Sir 
Willoughby Jones, bart., a dau. 

At the Rectory, Southery, Norfolk, the wife of 
the Rev. Archibald E. Julius, a dau. 

At the Five Houses, Clapton, Mrs. Henry 
Grissel,ason. . 


At Farnham Rectory, Dorset, the wife of th® 
Rev. Frederick Webster Maunsell, a dau. 

At Warwick-house, Addison-road, Kensington, 
the wife of Daniel Morgan, esq., a dau. 

At Leinster-gardens, Hyde-park, the wife of 
Alfred Wilson, esq., a son. 

Sept. 23. ‘The wife of Thomas Lyde, esq., of 
Bekwell-house, Brixton-hill, a dau. 

At Staunton Harold, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, the 
wife of the Rev. John D. Letts, Domestic Chap- 
lain to the Right Hon. Earl Ferrers, a son. 

Sept. 24. At Milton Vicarage, Pewsey, Wilts, 
the wife of the Rev. H. Gale, a dau. 

Sept. 25, At Bromley, the wife of T. E. Scuda- 
more, esq., a dau. 

At Leamington, the Hon. Mrs. George Browne, 
a son. 

At Mersham-house, Hants, the wife of Capt. 
O. A. Grimston, a dau. 

At Manthorpe-cottage, Grantham, the wife of 
Henry Beaumont, esq., a son. 

At Redhall, Carrickfergus, the wife of the 
Very Rev. George Bull, Dean of Connor, a son 
and heir. 

At Stoke-road, Gosport, the wife of Daniel 
Steele, a son and heir. 

Sept. 26. At Wrotham-park, London, the 
Viscountess Enfield, a son, 

At Hamilton-place, the Lady Adeliza, Manners, 
a son. 

At Upper Grosvenor-st., Grosvenor-sq., Lon- 
don, the wife of Charles Penruddocke, esq., of 
Compton-park, Wilts, a son and heir. : 

At Naples, the wife of John Nicholas Robin, 
esq., a dau. , 

Sept. 27. At Oddington Rectory, Oxfordshire, 
the wife of the Rev. George Petch, a dau. ; 

At Castle Huntly, the wife of Fountaine 
Walker, esq., a son. : 

Sept. 28. At Norland-sq., Notting-hill, the 
wife of T. Spencer Cobbold, M.D., F.L.S., @ 
dau. 
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At Leamington, the wife of George Stratton, 
esq., a dau. 

At Elmhurst-hall, Lichfield, the wife of New- 
ton John Lane, esq., a son. 

At Cleveland-sq., ‘Hyde-park, Mrs. Lyon Play- 
fair, a dau. 

At Craven-hill-gardens, Hyde-park, the wife 
of Francis Tagart, esq., a son. 

At the residence of the Marquess of Donegal, 
Grosvenor-sq., Lady Harriet Ashley, a dau. 

At Appleby-hall, Lincolnshire, the wife of 
Rowland Winn, esq., a son. 

At Nice, the wife of Dr. Gurney, of Nice, a 


son. 

Sept. 29. At Crofthorne-court, Worcestershire, 
the wife of F. D. Holla d, esq., a dau. 

At Sunderland-ter., Westbourne-park, the wife 
o> Foyle Randolph, esq., barrister-at-law, 
a dau. 

At Cranborne Vicarage, Dorset, the wife of the 
Rev. G. G. Carnegie, a son. 

Sept. 30. At Upper Seymour-st., Portman-sq., 
the wife of Lieut. a. Ms erates C.B., 4th 
(King’s Own) Regt., 

At Bute-house, ieee, the wife of John 
Leslie, esq., a dau. 

At the Grove, Woodford, the wife of L. H. 
Winckworth, esq., a son 

At Carlton-house-ter., “Mrs. Dudley H. Ryder, 
a dau 

At ; Hatcham-lodge, New-cross, the wife of W. 
H. Tindall, esq., a son. 

Oct, 1. ‘at Cumberland-lodge, Windsor-park, 
the Lady Mary Hood, a so’ 

At Gloucester-ter., fenton, the Hon. Mrs. 
Philips, a son and heir. 

At Scottow Vicarage, Norfolk, the wife of the 
Hon. and Rev. J. H. Nelson, a son 

At Farrance’s Hotel, Mrs. Dunkinfield Astley, 


adiu 

At Hartforth, near Richmond, ee, the 
wife of Christopher Cradock, esq., a s 

At Bernard-st., Russell-sq., the wife of the 
Rev, E. Cobham Brewer, LL. D., a dau. 

At Clipsham Rectory, Rutland, the wife of the 
Rev. Charles T. Hoskins, a dau. 

Oct. 2. At Voryd-hall, —_ the wife of Wil- 
liam Holt Midgercy, esq., a so 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, the wife of Capt. Chich- 
ester Crooksbank, a son. 

Oct, 3. At Cotswold, Torquay, the wife of 
Edward Appleton, esq., twin daus. 

At Leamington, the wife of W.S. B. Whit- 
worth, esq., of Earl’s Barton, Northamptonshire, 
a son. 

At Reading, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Ponsonby 
Shaw, a son, 

At Leicester, the wife of G. H. Nevinson, esq., 
a son. 

At Devonshire-house, Battersea, the wife of 
the Rev. Robert Graves, a dau. 

At Upper Brook-st., London, the Right Hon. 
Lady Rollo, adau. 

Oct. 4. At Moss-hall, Mansficld, Nottingham- 
—— the wife of Robert Charles ’Lindiey, esq-, 
a dau. 

At High Elms, epee Kent, the wife 
of John Lubbock, esq., a so 

In Grosvenor-pl., noes, the wife of R. 
H. Wyatt, esq., a dau. 

At Cliftonville, Belfast, the wife of Col. Chas. 
Crutchley, a dau. 

At the residence of her father, Col. Servante, 
Royal Engineers, Green Heys, Manchester, the 
wife of Commander T. B. Lethbridge, R.N., 
H.M.S. “ Renown,” a dau. 

At Albion-road, Holloway, the wife of Wm. 
Pearsen, esq., barrister- at-law, a dau. 

om 5. At Bath, the wife of J. T. Digby, esq., 


ai wat ' Chester-sq., London, Lady Rachel Butler, 
on. a, Horton-hall, Bradford, York- 

shire, a 

At Sale-hall, the wife of John Peel, esq., a dau. 





At North Runcton, Norfolk, the wife of the 
Rev. Wm. Hay Gurney, a dau. 

At Shaw-house, Berks, the wife of Henry R. 
Eyre, esq., a dau. 

Oct. 6. At Matford-house, Exeter, the wife of 
Frederick Miliord, esq., a son 

At Raglan-villa, Bath, the wife of E. J. Mor- 
res, esq., a dau. 

In Eaton-sq., the wife of Wm. Jones Loyd, 
esq., a dau. 

At Baldock, Herts, the wife of Dr. Augustus 
Dixey, a dau. 

At the Manor-house, Little Marlow, Bucks, 
the wife of George Jackson, esq., a dau 

At Oak-hill, Hampstead, the wife of the Rev. 
Chas. Dent Bell, a dau. 

Oct.7. At the Rectory, Rock, Worcestershire, 
the wife of the Rev. D’Arcy Irvine, a son. 

At Chester-st., S.W., the Lady Charlotte 
Locker, a dau., stillborn. 

At Sandgate, the wife of Capt. Talbot, Royal 
Artillery, a son 

At Castleton-hall, Rochdale, the wife of G. T. 
Kemp, esq., a dau. 

Oct. 8. At the Palace, Salisbury, the wife of 
the Bishop of Salisbury, a dau. 

At Stockwell-common, Mrs. Edward Sturt, a 


dau. 

Oct. 9. At Stone-lodge, Suffolk, the Hon. Mrs. 
George Dashwood, a dau. 

At Sutton Courtenay Abbey, near Abingdon, 
the wife of fheobald Theobald, esq., a son. 
‘ At Ryde, the Hon. Mrs. Adolphus Liddell, a 

au. 
At Skiffington-hall, Leicestershire, the wife of 
Richard Sutton, esq., a dau 

At Tilney-st., Pokaan, Lady Whichcote, a 


son 
At Bulby-house, near Bourn, Lincolnshire, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Reeve (late Grenadier Guards), 
a dau. 
— Montrose, the wife of C. H. Millar, esq., a 


wat Brentmoor, Devon, the wife of Fras. Mey- 
nell, esq., a dau. 

Oct. 10. At Eaton-pl., Belgrave-sq., Lady 
Perry, a son. 

At North Tidworth, Wilts., the wife of the 
Rev. W. Lempriere Lewis, a dau. 

At Gordon-pl., ne ., the wife of C. Hurst 
Muspratt, esq., a si 

At an the wile of W.C. Hoffmeister, M.D., 
a 80) 

At Dix’s Field, the wife of the Rev. E. W. T. 
Chave, a dau. 

Oct.11. At Harlow, Essex, the wife of Rubert 
N. Day, esq., a son. 

At Penally -house, near Tenby, the wife of 
Nicholas John Dunn, esq., High Sheriff for 
Pembrokeshire, a dau. 

Oct. 12. At Claybrooke-hall, Leicestershire, 
the wife of H. Sholto Douglas, esq., twin daus. 

At South-st., Grosvenor-sq., the Hon. Mrs, 
Francis Stuart Wortley, a son. 

At Inverteil Free Church Manse, the wife of 
the Rev. George Macaulay, a dau. 

Oct. 13. At Foxdawn, Wellington, Somerset, 
the wife of Fred. Thomas Elworthy, esq., a dau. 

At St. Michael’s, Lewes, the wife of the Rev. 
I. Haycroft, Baptist minister, of twins, a girl and 
boy ; the latter has since died. 

At Hoe-place House, the wife of Thomas W. 
Fox, jun., esq., twin sons. 

At Rodborough, Gloucestershire, the wife of 
Capt. J. W. Cottell, 26th B.N.I., a son. 

Oct. 14. At Horsell, Surrey, Mrs. Spencer 
Compton, a son. 

Oct. 15. At Porchester-ter., the wife of Sir 
James Macaulay Higginson, K.C.B., a son. 

At Montagu-pl., Bryanston-sq., the wife of 
Henry R. W oodhouse, esq., @ Son. 

Oct. 16. At Atholl-crescent, Edinburgh, the 
wife of Capt. W. Abdy Fellowes, R.N., a son. 

At Hatt-house, Wilts, the wife of J. Ww. am 
esq., late Capt. 7th Dragoon Guards, a 








At Charles-st., Berkeley-sq., the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Holder, Scots Fusilier Guards, a dau 

Oct. 17. At Odsall-house, the wife of 
Hardy, esq., a dau. 


Charles 
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Oct. 18. At Saleey-lawn, Northamptonshire, 
Mrs. Sitwell, a son. 

Oct. 20. Lady Bisshopp, the wife of Walter 
Long, esq., M.P., a son. 





MARRIAGES. 


Aug. 19, 1856. At Amberley, the Rev. Augus- 
tus Turner, A.B., of Child Okeford House, 
Dorset, to Elizabeth Head, only child of Edward 
Dalton, esq., D.C.L., of Dunkirk Manor-house, 
Gloucestershire. 

Sept. 4. At St. Mark’s, Kennington, Edward 
Dalton, esq., D.C.L.. F.S.A., to Elizabeth, dau. of 
the late Anthony Brown, esq., Alderman and 
Chamberlain of London. 

July 28, 1858. At Dum-Dum, Major G. Moir, 
Bengal Horse Artillery, to Maria, eldest dau. of 
the late Major J. D. D. Bean, Bengal Army. 

Avg. 18. At George Town, Demerara, the Rev. 
Augustus Scudamore, to Miss Adriana M’Inroy 
Ker, George Town. 

Aug. 19. At Sutton, Surrey, George Allix Wil- 
kinson, Capt. Royal Horse Artillery, to Eliza, 
third dau. of the late Francis Gosling, esq., of 
Sutton, Surrey. 

At Bedwellty, Monmouth, Henry Jackson, 
esq., C.E., son of the late Mr. Thomus Jackson, 
of Cumrew, Cumberland, to Sarah, second diu. 
of the Rev. Wm. Leigh, Vicar of Egluysilan, 
Glamorgan. 

At Stapleton, Salop, the Rev. T. Burrowes 
Adams, of Aldridge-lodge, Staffordshire, to 
Catherine Frances, eldest dau. of the Rev. H. 
and the Lady Emily Harding. 

At Brentwood, William Richmond, esq., B.A., 
eldest son of the late Rev. C. G. Richmend, Vicar 
of Sixhills, Lincolnshire, to Augusta Mary, dau. 
of Cornelius Butler, esq., of Brentwood. 

AtSt. Michael’s, Chester-sq., Gilbert Love, esq., 
of Wimbleton, to Fanny Elizabeth, youngest dau. 
of the late Capt. Gardiner, 13th Light Dragoons, 
for many years a magistrate and deputy-lieut. of 
the county of Berks. 

At St. George's, Hanover-sq., George Augustus 
Powell, of I'wickenham, to Fanny Burton, eldest 
dau. of W. B. Donaldson, esq., ot Langham-pl. 

AtChiswick, John Wood, esq., of Montague-st., 
Russell-sq., and Kiny’s College, London, to Mary 
Ann, only uau. of William Ward, esq., of Rich- 
mond, and Bishopsgate-st. Within. 

Aug. 24. At Angel-town, Brixton, Alpheus 
Hermann, youngest son of the late Rev. Francis 
Moore, of St. Paul’s, Vauxhall, to Alice Smith, 
eldest dau. of the late John Wallace Hammond, 
esq., C.E., of Kingsdown, Bristol. 

At Waicot, Bath, William Trevenen, esq., to 
Harriet Millett, youngest dau. of the late Hum- 
a Millett Grylls, esq., of Bosahan, Corn- 
wail 

At Aberdeen, A'exander J. C. Warrand, esq., 
late of her Majesty’s 35th Regt., to Georgiana 
Maria, second dau. of Richard Redmond Caton, 
esq., and grand-dau. of the Rev. Richard Bewley 
Caton, of Blandford-sq., London, and Binbrook, 
Lincolnshire. 

At York, the Rev. John Edw. Mayne Young, 
B.A., to Mary Jane, elder dau. of the Rev. Josiah 
Cr. fts, M.A., Rector of St. Saviour’s, York. 

At York, Alfred Kent, esq., so.icitor, of Black- 
man-st., and Walworth, Surrey, to Eliza, only 
dau. of Charles Walker, esq , of York. 

Aug. 26. At St. Saviour’s, Paddington, How- 
ard Charles Ward, M.A., of Trinity Coll., Cam- 
bridge, and of the InnerTemple, barrister-at-law, 
to Mary Bann ster, elder dau. of the late Wm. 
Cotton, esq., of the Audit Office. 

At Staveley, Derbyshire, John Sanders Clarke, 


esq., of Brentingly Manor-house, near Melton 
Mowbray, to Mary Elizabeth, only dau. of John 
Clarke, esq., the Hague, near Chesterfield. 

At St. Barnabas, Kensington, John Ross, esq., 
of st. Michael’s-lodge, Stoke, Devonport, to 
Eliza, dau. of Thomas Boulton, esq., of Addison- 
road, Kensington. 

Aug. 31. At Ely, the Rev. John William Cock- 
shott, M.A., Vicar of Burwell, Cambridgeshire, 
to Harriet Georgina, third dau. of John Muriel, 
esq., of the Palace-green, Ely. 

At St. Saviour’s, Paddington, Edward Martin 
Hopkins, esq., to Frances Anne, third dau. of 
the late Rear-Adm. Beechey, V.P.R.S., Pr. 
R.G.S., &e. 

Sept. 1. At Paddington, John Anderson Fawns, 
esq., barrister-at-law, only son of Jn. Fawns, esq., 
of Launceston, Tasmania, to Anna Maria Georgi- 
na Heaton, younger dau. of Geo. Carr Clark, esq., 
of El\inthorp-hall, Tasmania. 

At Brighton, Samuel Bennett, esq., of Clapham, 
ee to Georgina Church, youngest dau. of Jas. 
Hertslet, esq., of Brighton. 

At Guernsey, the Rev. Thomas William Hardy, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Vicar 
of Shudycamps, Cambridgeslure, to Harriet 
Amelia, youngest dau. of the late T. D. Uter- 
marck, esq., of George-pl., Guernsey. 

Sept. 2. At Claremont, St. Ann’s, Jamaica, 
Edward Kemble, esq., barrister-at-law, and Ad- 
vocate of the Admiralty, to Charlotte, fourth 
dau. of William Parke, esq., of the Thickets, St. 
Ann’s, Jamaica. 

At Prestbury, Cheshire, Mr. John Carr, che- 
mist, High Holbo:n, to Mary Ann, only dau. of 
the late F. Bonus, esq., of Macclesfield. 

At Chilfroome, Dorsetshire, James Crane, esq., 
of Southover, Tolpuddie, to Jane, fourth dau. 
of the late Ezekiel Pope, esq., of Chilfroome, 
Dorset. . 

At St. Mary’s, Donnybrook, Edward D. Ogilvie, 
esq., of Yulgilbar, New South Wales, to Theo- 
dosia Isabella, third dau. of the Rev. William de 
Burgh, D.D., Incumbent of St. John’s, Sandy- 
mount, near Dublin. 

At St. Mary Abbott’s, Kensington, the Rev. 
Lewis Stanham, Curate of St. Mary’s, Islington, to 
Anna, second dau. of Alexander Henderson, esq., 
of Kensington. 

At Penge, Henry Blackburn, son of the late 
Charles Blackburn, esq., B.A., of the Royal 
Naval College, Portsmouth, to Kathleen, dau. of 
B. Waterhouse Hawkins, esq., F.G.S., F.L.S., of 
Upper Norwood, Surrey. 

At York, John Forth, second son of Joseph 
Munby, esq., of Clift.n Holme, York, to Margaret 
a uaa eldest dau. of Richard Hey, esq., of 
York. 

At Christ Church, Paddington, William Nichol- 
son, esq., of Stamford-hill, to Isabella, Sarah, 
dau. of John Meek, esq., of Queen’s-gardens, 


Bayswater. 

Sepe. 7. AtEast Teignmouth, Leven Alexander 
Graeme, son of Lieut. Leven Chas. Fred. Walker, 
and grandson of the late Adm. Walker, C.B. and 
K.'1.S., to Diana Henrietta, fourth dau. of tue 
late Lieut. James Melville Walker, 16th Lancers. 

At St. Mark’s Church, St. John’s Wood, Lon- 
don, E. C. Garland, esq., surgeon, of Yeovil, to 
Alice, dau. of the late John Lord, esq., of the 
Western Villas, Maida-bill, London. 
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At Rochester, Richard Edwyn Barry, esq., 67th 


Regt., second son of the Rev. C. A. Barry, of 
Ryde, Isle of Wight, to Adelaide Maria, young- 
est dau. of Adam Martin, esq., M.D., of Ro- 
chester. 

At Chelmsford, Charles Foster Lovell, esq., of 
Gray’s-inn, to Eliza Maria, eldest dau. of George 
Meggy, esq., of Chelmsford. 

At Grasmere, Capt. Arthur Harrison, Royal 
Artillery, youngest son of the late Thomas Har- 
rison, esq., one of her rag te Comunissioners 
of Inland Revenue, to Mary Elizabeth, only dau. 
of tue late Thomas Thompson, esq., of Ellell, 
Lancaster. 

At Harrogate, Wm. Postlethwaite, esq., of Ul- 
verston, banker, to Agnes, dau. of the late Rev. 
Rich. Armitstead, Rector of Moresby, and Incum- 
bent of St. James’s, Whitehaven. 

At Clapham, the Rev. J. Stubbs Taylor, M.A., 
Curate of St. James’s, Clapham, to Ellen Eliza- 
beth, youngest dau. of the late Thomas Mousiey, 
esq., Solicitor, Hanley, Staffordshire. 

Sept. 8. At Toronto, Fennings Taylor, esq., of 
the Legislative Council, to Georgina Rosalie, 
youngest dau. of the late J. G. Nanton, esq., of 
St. Vincent’s. 

At Cvarlton Kings, Richard William Banks, 
esq., of Ridgebourne, Herefordshire, to Emily 
Rosa, second dau. of N. Hartland, esq., of tue 
Oaklands, near Cheltenham. 

At the Roman Catholic Church of St. Andrew, 
Westland-row, Dublin, Anthony John Cliffe, esq., 
D.L., eldest son of Anthony Cliffe, esq., of Belle- 
vue, co. Wexford, to Amy, second dau. of John 
Howley, esq., her Majesty’s First Serjeant-at- 
Law in Ireland. 

At St. Barnabas’ Kensington, Robert Parsons 
Miley, of Warwick-st., Regent-st., to Adelaide, 
fourth dau. of William Henry Simpson, esq., 
of Warwick-gardens, Kensington. 

At St. Jude’s, Southsea, Charles Wyndham 
Lamontte, H.P. 2ist Fusiliers, to Emily Child, 
dau. of Samuel Burges, late Capt. of Royal In- 
valids, Royal Hospit:l, Dublin. 

At st. George’s, Everton, the Rev. Walter Scott 
Dumergue, Vicar of Fareham, to Maria Lydia, 
dau. of the late George Hightield, esq., Everton, 
Liverp ol. 

At the Church of the Assumption, Warwick- 
st., James Meyer, esq., of Norfo:k-villas, Bays- 
water, to Cecilia Mary, eldest dau. of the late 
— Whiteside, esq., of Belmont-house, Hump- 
stead. 

At Shaftesbury, the Rev. A. B. Mounsey, of 
Rochdale, to Letitia, dau. of the Rev. W. Patte- 
son, Rector of St. James’s. 

At Christ Church, Highbury, Henry Evans, 
esq., of Dagnall-park, Croydon, eldest son of 
Henry Smith Evans, esq., of Barnsbury-park, 
Islington, to Ann, second dau. of Wm. Hender- 
son Bland, esq., of Northampton-pk., Islington. 

At Fakenhawn, Norfolk, Dr. Jas. Lewis Stordet, 
of Holles-st., Cavendish-sq., London, to Fanny, 
ney a dau. of Edmund Kent, esq., of Baron’s- 

all, Fakenham, 

Sept.9. At Longparish, Hants, Julian Bargus 
Yonge, esq., of Otterbourne, to Emma Frances, 
eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. Walter, of Longparish- 
house. 

At Walton-on-the-hill, Liverpool, Charles, son 
of Henry Killick, esq., of Walton-hall, Stafford- 
shire, to Mary, only dau. of the late Wm. Nixon, 
esq., Woodlands, Walton Breck, Liverpool. 

At St. George's Cathedral, Southwark, and 
afterwards at St. Matthew's, Denmark-hill, Frank, 
son of Francis McGedy, esq., Vernon - place, 
Bloomsbury-sq., to Surah Eliza, second dau. of 
F. A. Durnford, esq., Park-lodge, East Brixton, 
and Parliament-st. 

Sept. 14. At Paignton, Devon, Charles Collins, 
esq., of Pickerage-h use, near Slough, to Alethea, 
dau. of the Rev. Robert Gee, M.A., Vicar of 
Paignton. 

Sept. 15. At Mee age near Edinburgh, Capt. 
Charles Wm. Wahab, 14th Regiment of Bombay 
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Native Infantry, to Catherine, third dau. of 
Charles Cowan, esq. M. P. 

At Castle Macadam, John Talbot, esq., D.L., 
of Mount Talbot, co. Roscommon, to Gertrude 
Caroline, dau. of Lieut.-Col. Edward S. and 
Mrs. Bayly, of Ballyarthur, co. Wicklow. 

Sept. 16. At St. John’s, Hailey, Oxon, F. Ta- 
bor, esq., of Bocking, to Lucy Rebecca, eldest 
dau. of the late Thomas Rolfe, esq. of Rayne. 

At Edgbaston, Richard Hoyle Hardman, esq., 
of Cliffeside, Rawtenstall, to Elizabeth Wright, 
only dau. of Edward Barnett, esq., of Beech-hill 
Lodge, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

At Steeple Dorset, John Kamsay, esq., of Barra, 
Aberdeenshire, to Leonora Sophia, only dau. of 
the Rev. Nathaniel Bond, of the Grange, Dorset. 

At Brislington, Francis Frederick, second son 
of Francis Ker Fox, esq., M.D., of Brisington- 
house, to Alice Mary, eldest dau. of Richard 
Poole King, esq., of Kensington-house, near 
Bristol. 

At Farnborough, Hants, Leslie Wren, esq., 
Littor-house, co. Kerry, to Elise Valentina, only 
dau. of Robert Day Stokes, esq., Paymaster 
Kerry Regiment. 

Sept. 17. At Shirley, Richard Harpur Jordan, 
esq., of Hill, Southampton, Hants, to Mary Ben- 
son, only dau. of Mrs. H. B. Jordan, and grand- 
dau. of the late Richard Jordan, esq., M.D., of 
Great Burstead-house, Essex, and Fanum-hall, 
Ware. 

Sept 20. At Stockholm, the Hon. William 
George Grey, H.M.’s Chargé d’ Affai'es, to 
Theresa Catherine, only dau. of Major-General 
Count Stedingk, Inspector-General of Cavalry in 
Sweden. 

At Millbrook, near Southampton, Charles 
Sutherland Hicks, esq., of Maybush-villa, Shirley, 
to Fanny Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the late Mr. 
Charles Dear, of Millbrook. 

At Chester, John Williams, esq., solicitor, 
Beaumaris, to Mary Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the 
late Capt. Charles Stanhope Jones, and grand- 
dau. of John Williams, esq., of the Old Bank, 
Chester. 

At Crewe, Thomas Broome, second son of John 
Ashcroft, late of Nantwich, to Emily Hannah, 
third dau. of the late Rev. John Fea, D.C.L. 

Sept. 21. At Brussels, Gavin Dring Crawfurd, 
esq., Lieut. 18th Bengal N.1., son of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Crawfurd, Bengal Artillery, to Ellen 
Ellen Mary, youngest dau. of R. Simpson, esq., 
late of Clifton. 

At St. Peter’s, Pimlico, Robert Ker, esq., of 
Argrennan, Kirkcudbright, to Elizabeth Hester 
Rosetta, younzest dau. of the late Col. James 
M’Alpine, formerly of the 15th King’s Hussars, 
of Eaton-sq., and Wyndsor, co. Mayo. 

At Mostyn, Flintshire, William Henry, onl 
son of James Ashwin, esq., of Bretforton-hall, 
Worcestershire, to Gwenelin, youngest dau. of 
the late John Prys Eyton, esq., of Llanerch-y-mor, 
Flintshire. 

At Yeovilton, Horace Welch Harding, eldest 
son of Thomas Harding, esq., of Regent-st., to 
Anne Noake Down, eldest dau of J. B. Crocker, 
esq., Hainbury-hvuse, Yeovilton. 

At St. Mary’s, Leyton, Henry Boultbee Lang- 
more, esq., third son of the late Dr. Langmore, of 
Finsbury-sq., London, to Jane Fanny, eldest dau, 
of James Reeves, esq., of the Green, Leyton, 
Essex. 

At Great Berkhampstead, Radclyffe Russel, 
eldest son of the Rev. Samuel Hall, of Ampthill- 
sq., formerly Incumbent of Billinge, Lancashire, 
to Emma Townley, fourth dau. of the late John 
William Keys Parkinson, esq., of Hoxton-sq., 
London. 

At Christ Church, Forest-hill, Sydenham, Kent, 
William Theakston, esq., of Hilldrop-road, Tuf- 
nell-park, to Clara Annette, second surviving 
dau. of Edward Moss Dimmock, esq., of Manor- 
lodge, Forest-bill. 

At Bexley-beath, Frank, second son of William 
Knight, esq., of Critchill, Frome, to Isabella 
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Mary, only dau. of George Bartholomew, esq., of 
Bexley-heath, Kent. 

At Clifton, the Rev. G. W. Humphreys, B.D., 
of Merthyr Tydvil, to Sarah, eldest dau. of H. 
Lee, esq., South-parade, West Clifton. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Hugh Henry Robert- 
son Aikman, esq., son of Capt. George Robertson 
Aikman, H.E.I.C.S., of Koss, and Broomelton, 
Lanarkshire, to Mary Joyce, only dau. of Thomas 
Stokes, esq., Leicestershire. 

At Folkestone, George, eldest son of Mr. Thos. 
Elliman, of Tring, Herts, to Lucy Elizabeth, elder 
dau. of Capt. Alexander Shillingford, R.N., of 
Folkestone. 

At Ulverstone, the Rev. William Wannop, In- 
cumbent of Burscough-bridge, Lancashire, and 
one of her Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for the 
County, to Anne, dau. of the late George Parker, 
esq., Ulverstone. 

Sept. 22. At Lyndhurst, the Rev. W. H. Lucas, 
M.A., to Alice, fifth dau. of Vice-Admiral Sir 
Charles Burrard, Bart. 

At Dublin, Major Tremayne, 13th Light Dra- 
goons, to Lady Frances Margaret Hutchinson, 
second dau. of the late Earl of Donoughmore. 

At Fletching, the Rev. John Bazely, Curate of 
Hardham and Cold Waltham, West Sussex, to 
Julia Louisa, second dau. of George Turner, esq., 
Fletching. 

At St. Cuthbert’s, Wells, Somerset, Edward, 
eldest son of the Rey. Charles Harte, Kector of 
Whitechurch, Diocese of Ossory, to Eliza Su- 
sannah, eldest dau. of the late Edw. Partitt, 
esq., The Liberty, Wells. 

At Cartmel, Lancashire, the Rev. J. H. Ran- 
some, B.A., Curate of Warton-with-Freckleton, 
to Emily, second dau. of the late Alfred Binyon, 
esq., Merlewood. 

Sept. 23. At Plymouth, Major Edward Suther- 
land, late 7th Fusiliers, to Mary Brauford, widow 
of Lieut.-Col. John Saunders, of the Bombay 
Army. 

At Reigate, Arthur, second son of Samuel 
Trehawke Kekewich, esq., M.P., of Peamore, 
Devonshire, and Fellow of Exeter College, Ox- 
ford, to Marianne, eldest dau. of the late James 
William Freshfield, esq., of the Wilderness, 
Reigate. 

At Ryde, I.W., George Manners Morgan, esq., 
late Capt. 4th Dragoons, of Biddlesden-park, 
Buckingtuamshire, to Elizabeth L. Player, young- 
est dau. of Capt. Robert Brigstocke, R.N., of 
Stone Pitts, Ryde, and niece of W. Brigstocke, 
esq., of Blaenpant, Cardiganshire. 

At Tiverton, George Paterson, esq., M.D., to 
Jane Mary, dau. of the late Rev. Robert Clarke, 
Rector of Churchstanton. 

At Ashburton, G. B. Lidstone, esq., solicitor, 
Kingsbridge, to Catherine, relict of Jasper Amery, 
esq., of Bow Grange and Alston, and only dau. of 
Solomon Tozer, esq., of Ashburton. 

At St. Marylebone, Francis R. Drew, esq., of 
Sydney Coll., Cambridge, Second Master of 
Chelmsford Grammar-School, to Julia, only dau. 
of Thos. Watkins, esq., Haden-villa, St. John’s- 
wood. 

At Stanmore, Henry Carr Glynn, esq., Com- 
mander R.N., thi d son of George Carr Glynn, 
esq., M.P., to Rose, widow of John Pennefather, 
esq., and dau. of the late Rev. Dennis Mahoney, 
of Dromore-castle, co. Kerry. 

At Edgbaston, Henry Reynolds Werge, esq., 
Major in the 2nd (Queen’s Royal) Regiment, 

oungest son of the late Edwards Werge, esq., of 

exgreave-park, Nottinghamshire, to Frances 
Henrietta, eldest dau. of John Unett, esq., of 
Edgbaston. 

At Folkestone, William Warburton esq., to 
Caroline Maria, eldest dau. of the late Major 
Parsons, H.E.I1.C.S, 

At Hove, Brighton, Frederick Griffin, esq., 
Kensington-palace-gurdens, and of Anakie, Vic- 
toria, son of the late Rev. John Griffin, rector of 
Bradley, Hants, to Julia Sopbia, only dau. of 
the late Commander G, Fitzmaurice, R.N. 
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At Southborough, Ogilvy Temple, esq., of 
Calcutta, to Elizabeth Martha, eldest dau. of 
Henry Wright, esq., of Southborough. 

At Carshalton, tue Rev. R. G. Anderson, B.A., 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, second son of 
Thomas Anderson, esq., of Wallington-lodge, 
Beddington, to Fanny Ann, youngest dau. of the 
late J. H. Hay, esq., of Upper Seymour-st., Port- 
man-sq., London. 

At Haddo, Alexander Webster, esq., of Olney- 
lodge, Battersea, London, to Winewood, second 
dau. of John Forbes, esq., of Haddo. 

At Stoke Newington, John Box Drayton, esq., 
of Chislehurst, to Emily, fifth dau. of John Beck, 
esq., of Stoke Newington-green. 

At Brunstead, Robert Ives, esq., of Calthorpe, 
to Mary, eldest dau. of Cubitt Durrant, esq., of 
Brunstead-hall. 

Sept. 25. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Wm. 
Gunton, esq., to Lady Maria Louisa Hume 
Turton, second dau. of the late Capt. Denman, 
R.N., and widow of Sir Thomas Edw. Michell 
Turton, bart., formerly of Starborough-castle, 
co. Surrey. 

Sept. 27. At Folkstone, William Chancellor 
Garmon, esq., of Wednesbury, Staffordshire, to 
Mary, youngest dau. of the late Michael Scales, 
= , of Boulogne-sur-Mer. 

n the Cathedral, Manchester, the Rev. James 
Greaves, of Ravenstone, Bucks, to Elizabeth 
Annie, youngest dau. of Mr. James Dearden, 
Manchester. 

Sept. 28. At St. Marylebone, J. R. T. Hastings 
Parker, esq., eldest sun of Capt. Henry Parker, 
R.N., and the late Lady Frances Parker, and 
nephew to the Earl of Huntingdon, to Elizabeth 
Rachel Rosalie, only child of Major Racdall, of 
Swannington-hall, Norfolk. 

In the Island of Guernsey, Cecil Smith, aoe 
of the Inner Temple, son of the Rev. Cecil Smith, 
of Lydeard, Taunton, to Amelia. second dau. of 
Peter Stafford Carey, esq., Bailiff of Guernsey. 

At Bath, the Rev. J. Popham Sainsbury, Curate 
of Walcot St. Swithin’s, Buth, to Caroline Ade- 
laide, youngest dau. of the late George Whit- 
tington, esq. 

At Theberton, the Rev. George Wilkinson 
Kershaw, Vicar of Egmanton, to Isabelle Marie 
Fitzhardinge, eldest dau. of the Rev. Henry 
Hardinge, Rector of Theberton, and grand-dau. 
of the late Sir William Betham, of Stradbroke- 
house, Dublin. 

At Clifton, Charles Frederic Lloyd, esq., 3rd 
W. I. Rexzt., to Jessica Mary, eldest dau. of the 
late Alexander Duncombe, esq., M.D., of 
Antigua. 

At Thenford, Andrew Boughton Knight, esq., 
of Downton-castle, Herefordshire, to Eliza, 

youngest dau. of the late J. M. Severne, esq., of 

henford-house, Northamptonshire, and of Wal- 
lop-hall, Shropshire. 

At Oadby, the Rev. Edmund Spencer Tidde- 
man, of Windlesham, Surrey, to Harriet, young- 
est dau. of the late James Spooner, esq., Morfa- 
lodge, North Wales. 

At Botolph, Geo. Stedman, esq., Madras Army, 
to Fanny, dau. of the late Hugh Penfold, esq., 
of Annington, Sussex. 

At Kingswood, Lieut.-Col. Fyers, C.B., of the 
Rifle Brigade, youngest son of the late Maj.-Gen. 
Fyers, C.B., Col. Commandant Royal Artillery, 
to Mary Stuart, eldest dau. of Capt. Evan 
Nepean, R.N. 

At Winkfield, Berks, B. A. Elliston, esq., of 
Croydon, Cambridgeshire, to Elizabeth, second 
dau. of the late J. Gibbs, esq., of Lonuon, and 
grand-dau. of the late W. Mortlock, esq., J.P., 
Meldreth, Cambridgesbire. ~ 

At Droxford, Hants, the Rev. Andrew Wood, 
to Caroline, eldest dau. of the Rev. J. G. Colpoys, 
Rector of Droxford. 

At Nottingham, Charles Ridley,.esq., of Char- 
lotte-st., Bedfurd-sq., London, to Sarah, dau. of 
the late John Wild, esq., The Park, Nottingham. 

At St. Mary’s, Lambeth, Thos. Henry Hennah, 
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esq., of Brighton, eldest son of the late Thomas 
Hennah, esq., of the East India House, to Lucy 
Clara Willsher, third dau. of George Harrison 
Rogers-Harrison, esq., Windsor Herald. 

At Spring Bank. Tobermory, Major Robert 
Watson, Ceylon Rifles, to Margaret West, only 
dau. of the late Adjutant Roy, District Siaff, 
Aberdeen. 

Sept. 29. At Kilndown, Kent, the Hon. Swynfen 
T. Carnegie, C.B., Capt. R.N., to Louisa A., 
eldest dau. of Adrian J. Hope, esq. 

At Keynsham, the Rev. ‘'homas Smyth, eldest 
son of James Smyth, esq., of Oaklands, Dungan- 
non, Ireland, to Ellen, only dau. of the late Wm. 
Score, esq., of Durley-hill, Keynsham. 

At Hornsey, Middlesex, George Meek, jun., 
esq., Capt. yal Sussex Militia, to Fanny 
Amelia, only dau. of Josiah Wilson, esq., Stam- 
ford-hill. 

At Christchurch, John Coventry, of Burgate, 
cousin of the present and grandson of the sixth 
Earl of Coventry, to Wyndham, fourth dau. of 
Thomas Penruddocke, esq., of Winkton, Capt. of 
the Scots Fusilier Guards. 

At Redmile, Leicester, the Rev. George San- 
ford Outram, Incumbent of Beecley, and son 
of the late Rev. T. P. Outram, Rector of Redmile, 
to Diana Calvert, only surviving dau. of the Rev. 
J. Healey, Rector of Redmile. 

At Manchester, the Rev. William Besant, 
B.A., Curate of Astbury, to Violet Milroy, second 
dau. of Robert Hervey, esq., Lee-hall, Mottram 
St. Andrews, Cheshire. 

At the Roman Catholic Chapel, Birkenhead, 
Samuel Corns Prost, esq., of Sydney, New South 
Wales, to Teresa, eldest dau. of the late James 
Radley, esq., late of New-ball, Cheshire. 

At Standard-hill, near Nottingham, Joseph 
Smith, esq., to Sarah, second dau. of the late 
Nathan Hurst, esq., both of The Park, Notting- 

am 





At St. Neot’s, Henry Elwin Hyde, esq., of Caius 
College, Cambridge, and Lincoln’s Inn, only son 
of George Hyde, esq., of Moorgate-house, East 
Dereham, Norfolk, to Margaret, third dau. of 
Edward Towgood, esq., of Paxton-hill, Hunt- 
ingdonshire. 

At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Thomas Sopwith, 
esq., Cleveland-sq., London, to Anne, eldest dau. 
of the late Addison Langborn Potter, esq., of 
Heaton-hall, Northumberland. 

Sept. 30. At Edwin-towe, Notts, the Rev. J. 
W. Duncombe Hernaman, H.M.’s Inspector of 
Schools, only son of John Hernamun, esq., of 
Cleadon-hall, to Claudia Frances, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. W. H. Ibotson, Vicar of Edwinstowe. 

At St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq., Sir Edmund A. H. 
Lechmere, bart., of Rhydd-court, Worcester- 
shire, to Louisa Rosamond, only surviving child 
of the late John Haigh, esq., of Whitwell-hall, 
North Riding of Yorkshire. 

At Uttoxeter, David Forbes, esq., M.D., of 
Sudbury, Derbyshire, to Mary Augusta, dau. of 
the late Lieut.-Col. Herring, C.B. 

At Plymouth, Lieut. Forrest, of the Mon- 
mouth Militia, to Susannah Henrietta, relict of 
Captain Bruce, R.N. 

At Ipswich, John Braddick Monckton, esq., of 
Raymond-buildings, Gray’s Inn, and of Maid- 
stone, Kent, to Maria Louisa, second dau. of 
Peter Bartholomew Long, esq., Ipswich. 

At Berwick Bassett, Wilts, the Rev. Robert 
Gibbons, eldest son of Robert Kenrick Gibbons, 
esq., of Kingston-on-Thames, to Sarah, youngest 
surviving dau. of the late John Nalder, esq., of 
Berwick Bassett. 

At St.[Mary Abbot’s, Kensington, Capt. A. 
W. Pixley, Bengal Artillery, youngest son of 
Capt. Pixley, Victoria-road, Kensington, to Jane, 
youngest dau. of W. Debonaire Haggard, esq., 
of Brighton. 

At Leicester, Christopher, son of the late Jos. 
Beakley, esq., Toneham Thorney, Cambridge- 
shire, to Catherine, only dau. of the late Rich. 
James Oliver, esq , surgeon, of Leicester. 
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A. 8. Leslie Melville, esq., eldest son of the 
Hon. A. Leslie Melville, of Branston-hall, Lin- 
colnshire, to the Hon. Albina Frances Brodrick, 
youngest dau. of Viscount Midleton. 

At Prees, Shropshire, Gerard James Day, 
second son of James Day, esq., of Horsford, 
Norfolk, to Andalusia Frances, third dau. of 
Archdeacon Allen. 

At Knutsford, Thomas Taylor, esq., Burleigh- 
villa, Salop, to Fanny, only dau. of James Ar- 
den, esq., of Blackden-hall, 

At Higher Broughton, Stephen, youngest son 
of the late Thos. Millen Beer, of Canterbury, to 
Amelia, youngest dau. of the Rev. Edw. Whit- 
ley, M.A., Chuplain to the Worshipful Company 
of Ironmongers, London. 

At Kingston-upon-Thames, Samuel Ranyard, 
esq., of Surbiton, to Sarah, second dau. of the 
late Wm. Shrubsole, esq., of Kingston-upon- 
Thames. 

At St.George’s, Hanover-sq., Patteson Ar- 
thur Hodgate Gedney, esq., of Candlesby-house, 
Lincolnshire, to Frances Ann, only child of Jo- 
seph Johnson, esq., formerly ot Easingwold, 
Yorkshire. 

Oct.1. At Herringswell, Thos. Ledger, esq., 
of London, to Esther, dau. of the late Joseph 
Tubbs, esq., Herringswell-hall. 

At Hastings, John W. Hutke, of London, son 
of Wm. Hulke, esq., of Dea', Kent, to Julia G. 
Ridley, dau. of the late Samuel Ridley, of 
Hastings. 

Oct. 2. At Wanstead, James Everard Coul- 
thurst Pryce, H.M.I1.S., fifth son of Capt. Henry 
Pryce, R.N., to Caroline, youngest dau. of 
Robert Ellis, esq.. of Tredegar-house, Bow, 
Middlesex, and of Cowper’s-court, Cornhill. 

At Walcot, Bath, Charles Edward, eldest son 
of the Rev. Francis Lewis, of St. Pierre, Mon- 
mouthshire, to Sarah Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
James Staunton Lambert, formerly of Creg Clare, 
Galway, and grand-dau. of the last Lord Kirk- 
cudbright. 

At Christ Church, Bayswater-road, Arthur 
George, third son of Chas. Wells Lovell, esq., 
Gray’s Inn, to Harriotte, elder dau. of William 
Scamp, esq., of the Admiralty. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, John Lee Ablett, to 
Emma, third dau. of James Buckland, of Bar- 
net, Herts. 

Oct. 3. At St. Saviour’s, Paddington, {Daniel 
Potter, esq., to Jane, eldest dau. of the late Capt. 
Bate, R.M., many years Governor of the Island 
of Ascension. 

At St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq., Charles W. B. Mor- 
ris, esq., Stanley-st., Eccleston-sq., to Fanny 
Harriet, eldest dau. of Wm. F. Harrison, esq., 
Mansion-house, Ubley, Somersetshire. 

Oct.4. At St. Mary's, Islington, John Brown, 
esq., of Port Natal, to Caroline, youngest dau. of 
the late Rev. E. Parry, of Swansea. 

Oct. 5. At Bromyard, Herefordshire, the 
Rev. H. H. Matchett, Chaplain H.M.S. ‘* Hanni- 
bal,’”? to Emily Rose, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
John Palmer, Vicar of Bromyard. 

At Acton, Middlesex, J. Hastings, esq., of 
Longham-hall, near Dereham, to Anne, sister of 
Professor Lindley, F.R.S. 

At St. Giles’s, Reading, Chas. Francis Fisher, 
esq., solicitor, of Ventnor, Isle of Wight, to 
Frances Elizabeth, second dau. of the Rev. Thos. 
Fielding Baker, late Rector of Little Cres- 
singham. 

At Redruth, the Rev. Wm. Lewis Manley, 
Incumbent of Treleigh, to Mary Ann, eldest dau. 
of om Rev. J. W. Hawksley, Rector of Red- 
ruth. 

At Langley Burrell, Wilts, Henry Broome, son 
of Broome Pinniger, esq., of East Tytherton, to 
Sarah Beames, dau. of the late Mr John Mitch- 
ell, of the Manor-house, Sheldon, Wilts. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq , W. F. Hooper, 
esq., of Newland-house, Chelsea, only son of the 
laie F. B. Hooper, esq., formerly of Reading, 
Berks, to Louisa Florence de Beauchamp, 
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oungest dau. of the late John Beauchamp 
trickland, esq. 

At Hastings, Capt. John Fraser Draper, Ben- 
gal Artillery, to Catherine Dawes, dau. of the 
late Lieut.-Col. Chas. F. Head. 

At Moulton, Dundas Irving, esq., of the Reyal 
Victoria-yard, Deptford, to Lucy, younger dau. 
of the late Lewis Pell, esq., of Moulton-lodge, 
Northamptonshire. 

At St.Stephen’s, Paddington, Geo. Richard- 
son, esq., Haddington, N.B., merchant, to Em- 
ma, youngest dau. of T. T. Moody, esq., Col- 
lector Inland Revenue, Truro. 

At St. James’s, Paddington, Frederick Symes 
Teesdale, esq., of Gloucester-place, Hyde-park, to 
Mary Emma, younger dau. of Edwin Maddy, 
esq., D.C.L., Gloucester-place, and Hill-house, 
Kelvedon, Essex. 

At Paddington, Walter, youngest son of Geo. 
Gipps, esq., of Howletts, near Canterbury, to 
Mary Adelaide, eldest dau. of Capt. William 
Castle, of the Cavalry Depot, Maidstone. 

At St. Matthew’s, Brixton, Robert Spence, 
esq., of Gloucester-terrace, Hyde-park, to Eleo- 
nora Frances, second dau. of Frances Bennet 
Coldney, esq., the Manor-house, Brixton. 

At Little Comberton, Henry Astley, third son 
of the late James Darbishire, esq., of Green 
Heys, to Eliza, only dau. of the late George 
Byng Paget, esq., ot Sutton Bonnington. 

At West Mersea, the Rev. Samuel Nicholson 
Vowler, son of John Vowler, esq., of Parnacott, 
to Mary Anne, eldest diu. of Joseph Watson, 
esq., of Bocking-hall, West Mersea. 

At Tunbridge Wells, Pascoe Charles, son of G. 
C. Glyn, esq., M.P., of Stanmore-park, Middle- 
sex, to Horatia Louisa, dau. of the Rev. Carew 
St. John Mildmay, Rector of Chelmsford. 

At Rose-park, Falkirk, John Miller Miller, 
esq., solicitor, Perth, to Eliza Ann, only dau. of 
the late John Gardner, esq., of St. Helier’s, Jer- 
sey, and late of Newcastle. 

At Kinninmonth, David Arnot, esq., jun., of 
Portmoak, to Catherine, eldest dau. of David 
Paterson, esq., Kinninmonth. 

At Westbury-upon-Trym, Gloucestershire, Jas, 
E. Rae, esq., Park-grove, Birkenhead, to Helen, 
second dau. of the late William Williams, esq., 
of Cardiff. 

At Elkstone, Gloucestershire, Samuel Arthur, 
youngest son of the late T. S. Seawell, esq., of 
Little Bookham, Surrey, to Laura Jane, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. Edw. Ness, Rector of Elkstone. 

At King’s Stanley, Gloucestershire, Allen 
Weare Gardiner, esq., M.A., Demy of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, only son of the late Capt. Allen 
F. Gardiner, R.N., to Eliza Rose, second dau. of 
the Rev. S. Lloyd, M.A., of Stanley-hall. 

At Rugby, Edmund Grove, esq., of Middles- 
borough-on-Tees, to Martha Jane, youngest 
dau. of John Shaw Sale, esq. 

At Ealing, Middlesex, W. Roger Banks, M.D., 
eldest son of Morris Banks, esq., the Oaklands, 
Edgbaston, to Anne Maria, second dau. of A. H. 
Johnson, esq., Manor-house, Gunnersbury. 

At Halton, Bucks, Charles, third son of Dr. 
Hooper, M.D., of Hoddesdon, late of Bunting- 
ford, Herts, to Marianne, youngest dau. of the 
late James James, esq., of Aylesbury, Bucks. 

Oct.6. At Camperdown-house, the Rt. Hon. 
George Ralph Campbell, Baron Abercromby of 
Aboukir and Tullibody, to the Hon. Julia Duncan, 
only dau. of Viscount Duncan, M.P., and grand- 
dau. of the Earl of Camperdown. 

At Stratford-on-Avon, the Rev. John Rice, 
Head Master of the Tunbridge Wells Proprietary 
School, and B.A. of Pembroke College, Oxford, 
to Mary Ann, second dau. of Charles Lucy, esq., 
of Stratford-on-A,on. 

At Speldhurst, the Rev. George Frederick 
Clark, M.A., Curate of St. Paul’s, Stafford, eldest 
son of the late John Clark, esq., of Sydenham, 
Kent, to Lucy Anne, second dau. of William 
Earle, esq, of Hungershall-park, Tunbridge 
Wells, Kent. 
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At Stoke, Stephen Fisher, esq., of Bristol, to 
Mary Victoria, relict of Henrys Sole, esq., solicitor, 
and dau. of Richard Rodd, esq., of East Stone- 
house, solicitor. 

At Brixton, the Rev. William Pulsford, of 
Edinburgh, to Anna Maria, youngest dau. of 
Joseph Hanson, esq., Brixton-hill, Surrey. 

At Walcot, John Osborne Baltour, esq., son of 
the late Lieut.-Col. Balfour, 82nd Regt., to Jane 
Lees, dau. of the late John Bacon Stanley, esq., 
of Air-hill, co. Dublin. 

At George-sq., Edinburgh, Lockhart Thomson, 
esq., to Margaret Lambert, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. Dr. Robert Lee, one of the Deans of her 
Majesty’s Chapel Royal. 

At Walcot, the Rev. Robert Waters, Chaplain 
to the Mariners’ chapel, Gloucester, to Juliet 
Jane, youngest dau. of the late Thomas Joyce, 
esq., of Park-st., Bath, and Freshford, Somerset. 

At Walcot, John Edward Barnard, esq., of 
Summerwell-house, Woodchester, Stroud, to 
Mary, eldest dau. of the late J. Fryer Barnard, 
esq., of Bath. 

At Ryde, Capt. Horatio N. Kippen, 12th Regt. 
of Foot, to Julia Emma, eldest dau. of George 
Aglen, esq., Shepton Mallett, Somersetshire. 

At Upper Deal, Thomas Smith Rowe, esq., 
M.D., of Margate, to Ellen Rosa, youngest dau. 
of William Betts, esq., of Sandown. 

At Haicham, Robert, eldest son of Robert 
Telf, esq., Ryde, Isle of Wight, to Mary, only 
dau. of Mr. George Davis, of Bermondsey, and 
Surrey-terrace, Upper Lewisham-road, and 
grand-dau. of the late William Holme, esq., of 
Norton-folgate. 

At Madeley, Shropshire, John McNab, esq., of 
the Oriental Bank Corporation, and Stanford- 
road, Kensington, to Sophia Sarah Jane, only 
dau. of the late Lewis Nockalls Cottingham, esq., 
F.S.A., of Lambeth. 

Oct. 7. At Paignton, Devon, Edward Munsher 
de Bussche, esq., son of the late Baron de 
Bussche, formerly Capt. in H.M. Ceylon Rifles, 
to Elizabeth, youngest dau. of George Tanner, 
esq., of Goodrington-house, Paignton, and Cre- 
diton, Devon. 

At Westbourne-grove, Bayswater, Capt. Lock- 
hart M. Valient, late of the Bombay Lancers, to 
Emily F., only surviving dau. of the late Alex- 
ander Cumming, esq., of Logie, Morayshire. 

At Clifton, the Rev. Alfred Freeman, son of 
the late Rev. Joseph Freeman, of Field-place, 
near Stroud, to Katherine Elizabeth, eldest dau. 
of the late Edward Bullock, esq., Common 
Serjeant of the City of London. 

At Ardwick, Manchester, Thomas Yarde, esq., 
of Culver-house, Chudleigh, to Mary Louisa, 
eldest dau. of the late Edward Brendon, esq., of 
Callington, Cornwall. 

At Exust Dereham, the Rey. F. W. Kingsford, 
(Bengal Presidency), youngest son of the late 
Edw. Kingsford, esq., of Norwood, to Emily, 
eldest dau. of the late David Long, esq., of 
Dillington, East Dereham. 

At Hermitage, Berks, Isaac, eldest son of James 
*Espinasse, esq., of Boxley-lodge, Kent, to Emme- 
line Jane, widow of the Rev. W. S. Longmore, 
late of Cadeleigh, Devon, and dau. of Philip 
Longmore, esq., Hertford. 

At St. Mary Magdalen, Septimus Gibbon, esq., 
M.D., of Finsbury-sq., London, to Janet, eldest 
dau. of Thomas Jacombe, esq., of Lansdowne- 
terrace, Notting-hill. 

At Little Chesterford, W. Dods, esq., Capt. in 
her Majesty’s 14th Regiment, eldest son of W. 
Dods, esq., of Gosberton-house, Lincolnshire, to 
Jane, eldest dau. of G. Sandars, esq., of Chester- 
ford-pk., Essex, and of Sussex-sq., Hyde-park, 
London. 

At Broxbourne,Horace James, youngest son of 
Samuel G. Smith, esq., of Seeuee-geate, Herts, 
to Cecilia Jane Wentworth, ouly dau. of George 
Jacob Bosanquet, esq., Broxbournebury, Herts. 

At Ystrad-Mynach, Glamorganshire, Henry 
Martyn Kennard, esq., of Crumlin-hall, Mon- 
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mouthshire, son of Robert William Kennard, esq., 
of Theobalds, Herts, to Katherine Anne, young- 
est dau. of the Rev. George Thomas, of Ystrad- 


ach. 

Xt Finchley, Major Spier Hughes, H.M.’s 84th 
Rext., to Mary Ann, youngest dau. of James 
Lermitte, esq., of Finchley. 

At Eastmeon, Annie Maria, eldest dau. of Wm. 
Ray, esq., of Ripplington, Hants, to James 
Neville, eldest son of James Pern Fitt, esq., of 
Wortley-house, Winchester. 

At Uttoxeter, William John Fox, esq., Uttoxe- 
ter, to Mary Ellen Elizabeth, elder dau. of Thos, 
Bladen, esq. 

Oct. 8. At Royston, Herts, Thomas Miller, esq., 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, to Monica Mary, eldest 
dau. of John Phillips, esq., of Royston, Herts. 

At St. Margaret’s, Lowestoft, J. D. Gordon, 
esq., Pembridge-lodge, Bayswater, eldest son of 
the late Capt. J. Gordon, R.N., to Frances Gallo- 
way, dau. of E. Leathes, esq., Normanstone, 
Lowestoft. 

Oct.9. At Old Ford, Capt. Edward William 
Stocker, of Carlingford, Down, to Louisa, third 
dau. of the late Dr. Tice, Inspector of Hospitals 
and Physician to the Forces. 

At Plymouth, Wm. James, only son of the late 
William Hodgetts, esq., of Wordesley-house, near 
Stourbridge, Staffordshire, to Caroline Eunice 
Rosa Elizabeth, only child of Lieut. John Sibly, 
R.N., of Princess-sq. 

At Buckfastleigh, N. Cockayne, esq., to Lady 
Littler, widow of Gen. Littler, of Bigadon-house. 

At West Hum, William Abbott, esq., of West 
Ham, to Mrs. Elizabeth Lavinia Heath, youngest 
dau. of the late Mr. Edward Rayner, of Suffolk- 
place, Hackney-road. 

At Stratford, John, eldest son of the late Wm. 
Scott, esq., Great Tower-st., to Annie Eliza, 
eldest dau. of James Burnett, esq., of Magnolia- 
house, Stratford. 

At Chelvey, Somerset, Frederic Wm. Jowers, 
esq., of Brighton, to Gertrude Amelia, only child 
4 mg Rev. Henry Matthew, Rector of Eversholt, 

eds. 

At Bromley, Kent, John, only son of the late 
William Bradfield, esq., surgeon, Long Sutton, 
Lincolnshire, to Marianne, third dau. of the late 
Rev. Henry Booth Hibbert, Vicar of South 
Cockerington, Lincolnshire. 

Oct. 11. At All Saints’, Ennismore-place, Sam. 
Leo, eldest son of Leo Schuster, esq., of Roe- 
hampton, Surrey, to the Lady Isabella Fitz- 
maurice, eldest dau. of the Earl of Orkney. 

Oct. 12. At Sunningdale, Edward, youngest 
son of the Rev. J. R. Lyon, Rector of Pulford, 
Cheshire, to Alice, only dau. of Wm. Ashton, 
esq., of Windlesbam-ball, Surrey, late of the 
Madras Civil Service. 

At St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq., Willoughby Digby 
Marsh, Capt. Royal Eng., to Margaret Isabella, 
second surviving dau. of the late Dr. Carmichael, 
of Trinidad. 

At Tenby, the Hon. Robert Francis Boyle, 
R.N., second son of the late Earl of Shannon, to 
Elizabeth, only dau. of Capt. William Hole, R.N., 
Rideford, Devon, and Tenby, South Wales. 

At Upway, R. W. Wanby Griffin, M.D., of 
Sussex-pl., Southampton, eldest son of Richard 
Griffin, esq., of Weymouth, to Julia Augusta, 
only dau. of John Hardy Thresher, esq., of 
Upway, Dorset. 

Oct. 13. At Higham, Kent, Joseph Trueman 
Mills, esq., son of J. Remington Mills, esq., of 
Kingswood-lodge, Englefield-green, to Eliza 
Anna, youngest dau. of James Layton, esq., of 
the Hermitage, Higham. 

At Ashford, John Francis, eldest son of Law- 
rence Turgood, esq., of Essex, to Annie Eliza, 
eldest dau. of Joseph Henley, esq., of Church- 
villa, Ashford. 

At Sanubach, Cheshire, John, son of the late 
George Cutcliffe, esq., surgeon, Ashburton, 
Devon, to Hannah, eldest dau. of the late Peter 
Hopkin, esq., of Crownbank-hall, near Audley. 
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At Hornsey, Walter, second son of Stephen 
Walters, esq., of Finsbury-sq., to Sophia Eliza- 
beth, third dau. of Alfred Mayor Ranuall, esq., of 
43, Finsbury-sq. 

At Upper Tooting, Wm. Henry, eldest survi- 
ving son of James Gingell, of East Ham, Es-ex, 
to Mary, second dau. of Millis Coventry, of Fern- 
side, Wandsworth-common, Surrey. 

Oct. 14. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Lieut.- 
Gen. Roderick Macneil, to Eliza, widow of Chas, 
J. Middleton, esq., of Midanbury-house, Hants, 
and dau. of the late Gen. George Carpenter, of 
the H.E I.C.S. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., William Day, 
esq., barrister-at-law, Queen-st., May-fair, to 
Rosa Angelica Platt, niece of the late Sir 
T. J. Platt, knight, one of her Majesty’s Judges 
of the Court of Exchequer. 

At Hastings, Richard Nicholson Lipscomb, esq., 
of Tring, Herts, to Eleanor Ann, youngest dau. 
of the Rev. John Edgar Gibson, M.A., Rector of 
Bermondsey, Surrey. 

At Thorpe-le-Soken, Mr. Thomas Franklyn, 
chymist, eldest son of the late Capt. Franklyn, 
to Martha, third dau. of Mr. Henry Spurling, 
solicitor. 

At Trinity Church, Marylebone, Edward, third 
son of James Easton, esq., of Russell-sq., to 
Louisa Sarah, eldest dau. of G. S. Walters, esq., 
of Albany-st., Regent’s-park, and grand-dau. of 
Frederick Huth, esq., of Upper Harley-st. 

At St. Michael’s, Chester-sq., the Hon. Henry 
Bligh, brother of the Earl of Darnley, to Emma, 
youngest dau. of Col. Henry Armytage, of Broom- 
hill-bank, Kent. 

At Eritb, Ebenezer Rae, of Beadon Well, Kent, 
eldest son of Samuel Rae, esq., of Leghorn, to 
Gertrude, youngest dau. of Charles Meigh, esq., 
of Grove-lodge, Shelton, Staffordshire. 

At Hove, the Rev. Thomas Henry Cole, B.A., 
of Exeter College, Oxford, and Curate of Hove- 
cum-Preston, to Mary Anne Louisa, only dau. of 
the late Capt. John Taylor, R.N. 

At the British Embassy, Frankfort-on-Maine, 
Alfred Courage, esq., of Chester, fourth son of 
the late John Courage, esq., of Dulwich, to Irene 
Elien, second dau. of J, W. Carey Whitbread, 
esq., of Lowdham, Suffolk. 

At Leith, John William Turnbull, B.A., Caias 
Coll., Cambridge, and of Lincoln’s Inn, to Lucy 
Marshall, younger dau. of the late William Turn- 
bull, esq., of the Inland Revenue, P: ebles, N.B. 

Oct.16. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., (the 
Catholic marriage baving been previously per- 
formed,) John Fitz Stapleton, esq., of Harley- 
hall, Newton, to the Marchioness Anna de Sall- 
mard, of the Chateau Bettonnet, Savoie. 

At Brighton, the Rev. Dr. Curr, Rector of St. 
Helen’s, Lancashire, to Elizabeth Charlotte, 
youngest dau. of the late John Locker, esq., of 
Malta. 

At St. John’s, Upper Holloway, J. M. Gillies, 
Commander West Indian Royal Mail Service, to 
Isabella, youngest dau. of B. W. Ford, esq., 
Shirley, Hants. 

At the Oratory, Brompton, Pierce Joyce, = 
of Merview, High Sheriff for the county of Gal- 
way, to Lizzie Sophia, second dau. of Wm. de 
Normanville, e-q., late of 16, Queen’s-road, 
Regent’s-park, and grand-dau. of James Barton, 
esq., of Greenwich. 

Oct. 19. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., William 
Knapp, esq., of The Hill, Wolverley, to Phila- 
delphia, widow of the Kev. James Mackenzie, 
and youngest dau. of the late Sir Percival Hart 
Dyke, of Lullingstone-castle, Kent. 

At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Anthony Dickson 
Home, esq., M.D., V.C., Staff-Surgeon of the 
Forces, to Jessie Elizabeth, second dau. of 
T. P. L. Hallett, esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, barrister- 
at-law. 

Oct. 20. At Redruth, Frederick Other Keys, 
esq., of London, to Elizabeth Ellen, second dau, 
of John Williams Bevan, esq., Green-house, 
Redruth, Cornwall, 
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OBITUARY. 


CountTEss OF CLANWILLIAM. 


Sept. 20. At Taynnilt, Argyleshire, 
aged 49, Elizabeth, Countess of Clanwil- 
liam, sister to the Right Hon. Sidney 
Herbert, M.P. The Countess was the 
eldest daughter of George Augustus, 
eleventh Earl of Pembroke, by his 
second marriage, with the Countess Ca- 
therine, only daughter of his Excellency 
Simon, Count Woronzow. Her Ladyship 
was born on the 31st of March, 1809, and 
married, the 5th of July, 1830, the Earl of 
Clinwilliam, by whom she had issue,—a 
daughter, Lady Selina Vernon, married in 
1851 to Mr. Granville Edward Vernon ; 
and four sons, the eldest, Viscount Gilford, 
born in October, 1832, a Lieutenant in 
the Royal Navy, and who gained his pro- 
motion by his gallantry in the recent 
operations in the Chinese waters. 





Lorp CHARLES WELLESLEY. 


Oct. 9. At Conholt-park, Wilts, Lord 
Charles Wellesley, brother and heir-pre- 
sumptive of the Duke of Wellington. 

His lordship had for some months past 
been in declining health, and his relatives 
and friends were not unprepared for the 
mournful event. The Duke of Welling- 
ton came from his seat in Norfolk to 
attend on his brother, and was with him 
at his dissolution. Lord Charles Wellesley 
was the youngest of the two sons of the 
late illustrious Duke of Wellington, and 
was born on the 16th of January, 1808, 
at the Chief Secretary’s lodge, Phoenix- 
park, Dublin. The deceased entered the 
army in June, 1824, and remained until 
he obtained the regimental rank of Major, 
when he went on half-pay for three years. 
He accompanied his regiment, the 15th 
Foot, to Canada on the outbreak of the 
rebellion. He returned in 1840, in com- 
mand as Lieutenant-Colonel of that corps, 
from which he retired in March, 1845. 
His lordship was for several years in the 
House of Commons, having represented 
South Hants from August, 1842, to July, 
1852. At the general election that year 
he was elected for Windsor in conjunction 
with Mr. C. W. Grenfell. In February 
the following year he resigned from in- 
ability, owing to the loss of sight. In 
politics his lordship was what is termed 
a “ Liberal-Cunservative,” voted for free 
trade, and all the great progressive mea- 
sures of the late Sir Robert Peel. During 
the administration of that eminent states- 
man he held the appointment of Equerry 


and Clerk Marshal to her Majesty, which 
he resigned in July, 1846. Lord Charles 
accompanied the Earl of Wilton’s special 
mission to Dresden in September, 1842, to 
invest the late King of Saxony with the 
Order of the Garter. He married, on the 
9th of July, 1844, Augusta Sophia Anne, 
only daughter and heiress of the late 
Right Hon. Henry M. Pierrepont, by 
whom, who survives his lordship, he leaves 
issue four children, two sons and two 
daughters. His commissions in the army 
bear date as follows:—Ensign, January 
16th, 1824; Lieutenant, November 2nd, 
1828; Captain, February 28th, 1830; 
Major, September 8th, 1831 ; Lientenant- 
Colonel, December 29th, 1837; Colonel, 
November 11th, 1851; and Major-Gene- 
ral, December 8th, 1856. The deceased 
nobleman was for a period Aide-de-Camp 
to the late Field-Marshal Viscount Har- 
dinge. 





Tuer CHISHOLM. 


Sept. 14. In Wilton-place, Belgrave- 
square, aged 47, the Chisholm of Chisholm, 
or Duncan-Macdonell Chisholm, Esq., of 
Chisholm, Strathglass, in Scotland. 

The deceased was the son of William 
Chisholm, Esq. The eldest, Alexander 
William, his heir, sat for a short time in 
Parliament, and died lamented in 1838, 
at the age of twenty-eight. The second son, 
Duncan-Macdonell, now deceased, was born 
on the 5th of August, 1811. He was care- 
fully educated, and by the advice of one of 
his guardians, Mr.Charles Grant (now Lord 
Glenelg), he was sent to the University of 
Cambridge. He afterwards entered the 
army, and served in the Coldstream Guards 
under his uncle, the late General Sir James 
Macdonell, K.C.B. The Chisholm has died 
unmarried. His property, the rental of 
which is upwards of £6,000 per annum, was 
entailed by his grandfather, Alexander 
Chisholm, in 1777, in favour of his five 
sons in succession, and failing them and 
their heirs male, to his two brothers, Major 
James Chisholm, of Carrie, and Dr. Wm. 
Chisholm, of Buntait, who was sometime 
Provost of Inverness. Failing the five 
sons and two brothers and their heirs male, 
the property was to descend to Archibald 
Chisholm, eldest son of Chisholm of Muck- 
rath. The descendants of this Archibald 
Chisholm now take up the succession ; and 
the gentleman who fortunately obtains a 
valuable inheritance, which neither he nor 
his fathers could ever have dreamt of pos- 
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sessing, is resident in America. The family 
of Chisholm, as chiefs of the clan of that 
name, has been settled in Strathglass for 
at least five centuries. 





Tur Rev. F. FisHer, oF HILLMARTON. 


Sept. 25. At the Vicarage, Hillmarton, 
aged 37, the Rev. Francis Fisher, Vicar of 
Hillmarton (1850), Wilts. 

He was son of the Ven. Archdeacon 
Fisher, grandson of the late Dr. Fisher, 
Head Muster of Charterhouse, and great 
nephew of the late Bishop of Salisbury of 
that name. His father died whilst he was 
yet a boy, leaving four sons and two 
daughters to the sole care of a mother, 
who, if we may judge by the results, 
entered upon her responsibility, and ful- 
filled her task, with no ordinary courage, 
ability, and discretion. 

Francis Fisher was educated at the 
Charterhouse, and was subsequently ad- 
mitted to Emmanuel College, and gra- 
duated at the University of Cambridge. 
In the year 1845 he was ordained to the 
curacy of Bremhill, Wilts, just at the time 
that the Rev. Henry Drury entered upon 
the duties of that parish, on the resig- 
nation of the Rev. W. L. Bowles, whose 
great age and consequent non - resideuce 
had left ample scope for the energy and 
industry of his successor. 

For five years did Francis Fisher work 
with his vicar in this field of labour with 
an untiring zeal and a singleness of pur- 
pose such as not only secured him the love 
and respect of every parishioner, but caused 
his ministrations to be crowned, even in 
that short time, with a visible success. 
It was his more particular province to 
take charge of two small chapelries at- 
tached to the mother church of Bremhill. 
To these especially he applied himself with 
@ conscientious earnestness deserving to 
be chronicled. There was not a household 
or a member of a household, rich or poor, 
young or old, within his border, where- 
with he had not soon established the most 
intimate ministerial relations. He devoted 
himselt to the work with that hearty good- 
will which is the first and surest element 
of success. The thing was done indeed in 
a corner, but it was not hid from the 
watchful eye of Lord Lansdowne. In an 
opportune moment a Crown living, ad- 
Joining the parish of Bremhill, became 
vacant, and the faithful curate, one day 
invited to dine and sleep at Bowood, on 
the next, to his exceeding joy and surprise, 
returned to report himself the vicar-elect 
of Hillmarton. Never was patronage more 
judiciously or more generously bestowed. 
He was emphatically the right man in the 
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right place. To a firm undeviating loyalty 
to the principles and discipline of the 
Church of England he united a liberality 
and largeness of heart which none could 
gainsay. 

On Thursday, Sept. 9, he had a few 
friends to dine with him. He had been 
nursing a headache in the morning, but 
was in his usual cheerful spirits at night. 
The next day he took to his bed, from 
which he never rose again alive. 





HENRY WaRkBuURTON, EsqQ., F.R.S. 


Sept. 16. At his house, 45, Cadogan- 
place, aged 73, Henry Warburton, Esq., 
F.R.S., for many years M.P. for the bo- 
rough of Bridport. 

Mr. Warburton was the son of a mer- 
chant of the city of London, and was at 
one time himself a Baltic merchant, and 
was largely engaged in the timber trade. 
His taste for letters, science, and politics, 
however, led him to abandon commerce. 
He became a Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety, and a member of most of the learned 
societies of the metropolis. He was one 
of the earliest and principal supporters of 
Lord Brougham in the foundation of a 
London University ; and he was a mem- 
ber of the Senate when tlie first and se- 
cond colleges were incorporated. Po- 
litical economy was his special study ; his 
creed was that of an ultra Whig; but till 
the middle of his life he took no part in 
public affairs. He entered the House of 
Commons in 1826, as one of the members 
for Bridport, and immediately attached 
himself to that phalanx of reformers 
which constituted the small minority of 
Mr. Hume’s divisions. In 1832 Mr. War- 
burton contributed much to induce the 
more violent Radicals to accept the Re- 
form Bill with the modifications exacted 
by Parliament. Mr. Warburton took a 
lead in many well-known innovations. 
His labours are well known on the Beer 
Bills, Free Trade, the modern plans of 
taking divisions of the Commons, and the 
Oaths Acts. Mr. Warburton was an ad- 
vocate for the ballot. He continued to 
represent Bridport in seven successive 
Parliaments. His last return was in 
1841; but a petition being presented 
against both the sitting members, he sur- 
rendered his seat, accepting the Chiltern 
Hundreds. After this Mr. Warburton 
remained out of Parliament from 1841 
till 1843. From that time he repre- 
sented Kendal till the dissolution of July, 
1847, when he retired from public life, 
giving as his reason, that all the great 
political questions of his gencration were 
concluded and successfully carried. Mr. 
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Warburton was a man of high character 
and integrity, and was universally re- 
spected. 





THomAs AsSHETON SMITH, Esq. 


Sept. 9. At his seat at Vaenol, near 
Bangor, North Wales, Thomas Assheton 
Smith, Esq., of Tedworth, a gentleman 
whose deeds in days gone by were chroni- 
cled by the immortal “ Nimrod,” and whose 
renown had reached even to the ears of the 
great Napoleon, by whom, on reception at 
the French Court, he was saluted as “ Le 
premier chasseur d’ Angleterre.” 

Mr. Assheton Smith commenced fox- 
hunting in his early days, and was well 
known in sporting circles as a miracle on 
horseback. After hunting in Northampton- 
shire he collected a first-rate pack from dif- 
ferent kennels, the best portion of which 
he purchased of Mr. Musters, of Colwick- 
hall, for 1,000 guineas, when the last- 
named gentleman gaveup the Nottingham- 
shire country. With a fine stud of horses 
and hounds he bought the Quorn of Lord 
Foley in 1805, and after “keeping the 
game alive” for twelve years, he left that 
county and took his stud to Lincoln to 
work the Burton Hunt. He held this 
capital connty for nine years, leaving in 
1826, when he was succeeded by Sir 
Richard Sutton. 

On succeeding to his parental property 
in Wilts and Hants in 1826, he imme- 
diately removed with his establishment to 
the halls of his forefathers, and commenced 
t e work, under circumstances of such 
novelty to him, with all the ardour that 
characterised his débué at Quorn. The 
erection of kennels and stables was con- 
sidered as le-s necessary than the rebuild- 
ing of the family mansion; and both were 
completed with as much magnificence as 
could be blended with utility. Some idea 
may be formed of this princely estate when 
we inform our readers that the conser- 
vatory (which is joined by a corridor 965 
fet in length, accessible either from the 
house or the stables) measures 310 feet in 
length, and 40 feet in width. Here are 
ranged thousands of plants, of every ima- 
ginable hue, in the most healthy and beau- 
tiful condition. In short, the arrange- 
ments in connexion with this magnificent 
establishment justly rank among the first 
in the country. We may remark that the 
late Mr. Sinith’s establishment of horses 
and hounds, as regarded quality, might be 
equalled, but could not be surpassed by 
any in England. The stables contain thirty- 
nine horses, in fine condition; and the 
kennels about ninety couple of working 
hounds—the pack of bitches are perfect 


beauties. The hounds were usually worked 
six days a-week, Mr. Smith, -when in full 
vigour, taking them out on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, and his 
veteran huntsman, Carter, on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, the latter principally in 
woodlands. Mr. Smith’s advancing years 
have of late rendered him incapable of 
sustaining the fatigues of the chase as in 
earlier times, and during the last season the 
hunting was confined to four days a week. 

The grand “open day” at Tedworth 
was always signalized by a public break- 
fast on a grand scale. This sumptuous 
repast was usually laid out in the dining- 
room, the splendid gold plate and cups 
decorating the tables, together with the 
famed statuette of the Duke of Welling- 
ton. These magnificent gatherings were 
attended by the whole of the neighbouring 
gentry and yeomanry, and at the last 
public breakfast, in November, 1857, when 
the pack was brought out in front of the 
house, the worthy squire was surrounded 
by upwards of 600 ladies and gentlemen 
on horseback. 

As an instance of the courage of the 
late Mr. Assheton Smith, we will relate 
an anecdote, which was recorded by the 
original Nimrod at the time the circum- 
stances occurred. It was during the last 
year that Mr. Smith hunted Leicester- 
shire. He had a run of 19 miles point 
blank, which is well known even to this 
day by the name of the “ Belvoir-day.” 
It so happened that the pace was so good 
and the country so severe that no one was 
with the hounds towards the last, except 
the Squire of Tedworth and Mr. John 
White, a well-known sportsman of that 
day. They happened to come to a fence 
so high and strong that there was only 
one place that appeared at all practicable, 
and this was in the line Mr. White was 
taking. The consequence was, Mr. Smith 
was obliged to turn to this place, expect- 
ing to find Mr. White well over; but in- 
stead of this he found him what is called 
“well bullfinched,” sticking fast in the 
hedge. “Get on,” says Mr. Smith. “I 
cannot,” said Mr. White, “I am fast.” 
“Ram the spurs into him,” exclaimed Mr. 
Smith, “and pray get out of the way.” 
“ Hang it,” said Mr. White, “if you are 
in such a hurry why don’t you charge 
me?” Mr. Smith did not speak, but did 
charge him, and sent him and his horse 
into the next field, when away they went 
again as if nothing had happened, the 
Squire, of course, soon making to the front. 

A remarkable run with Mr. Smith’s 
hounds when in Leicester is thus chroni- 
cled by Nimrod :— 

“TI will mention a day’s sport which I 
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saw when Mr. Smith (the Mr. Smith) had 
the Quorn hounds, which I have no doubt 
is fresh in the recollection of many who 
witnessed it, for it was a brilliant one, 
and such as no other country in the world 
could have shewn on that day. It was on 
the 17th of April, and as Tom Wingfield 
(the whipper-in) observed, ‘a kind of day 
more fitting for growing cucumbers than 
for hunting.’ It was, however, allowed 
to be the second best day’s sport of the 
year. We had had one good burst of 16 
minutes without a check—best pace— 
heads up and sterns down. The fox of 
the day, however, was found in Holt 
cover, and took us away 12 miles in 58 
minutes, with only one trifling check, 
about 8 minutes, before he died. The 
country he went over could not be com- 
pared to Newmarket-heath inclosed with 
strong fences. That there was distress 
among the horses it is needless to observe 
after the above description. Mr. Smith 
rode his famous Jack-o’-lantern in the 
usual style. Seeing Mr. Lindo on the 
Clipper encouraging the hounds to a scent 
at a gateway, he was beginning to rate 
us, saying that the hounds had been 
pressed upon, and that we only wanted 
a puff for our horses. At this moment the 
chase was resumed, and Lindo, turning 
round, aptly remarked that ‘he had had 
his puff, or he would not have been there.’ 
The fox lived about 8 minutes longer, 
and Mr. Smith, observing two couples of 
his young hounds leading, appeared trans- 
ported with delight. He never turned his 
horse’s head so much as ten yards to the 
right or to the left for an open gate, or 
for a gap, but rode by the side of his pack, 
cheering them to their fox (which he knew 
must die) in a manner and a pace that I 
shall never forget.” 

Most people know what a number of 
brooks there are in the Quorn and Belvoir 
countries ; and most sportsmen have heard 
what a rare hand Mr. Smith was at getting 
over them. The Styx itself would scarcely 
stop him when a fox was sinking. This 
was to be attributed to his resolute way of 
riding to hounds, by which his horses knew 
it was in vain torefuse whatever he put them 
at. This fact was strongly exemplified 
when he hunted the “ Vale of Cashmere” 
—the Quorn. He was galloping at three- 
parts speed down one of those large fields 
in the Harborough country, in the act of 
bringing his hounds to a scent, and was 
looking back to see if they were coming ; 
in the middle of this field, and exactly in 
the course in which his horse was going, 
was a pond of water, into which he leaped, 
his horse thinking it useless to refuse, and, 
of course, not knowing that he was in- 
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tended to do so. The horse would, no 
doubt, have jumped into the Thames 
or Severn. — Salisbury and Winchester 
Journal. 

A correspondent writing to the above 
named paper, says :—Mr. Assheton Smith 
was a descendent of the feudal lords of 
Assheton-under-Lyne, in Lancashire, whom 
Dr. Ormerod describes as “the knightly 
family of Assheton of Assheton-uider- 
Lyne,” and whose ancestor, Ormus Mag- 
nus, the Saxon lord of Heltune, and founder 
of the Church of “ Ormskirk,” married 
Alice, the daughter of Herocus, a Norman 
noble, grandfatber of Theobald Walter, 
lord of Amounderness, and Chief Butler 
of Ireland. 

Mr. Assheton Smith was more immedi- 
ately descended from Ralph Assheton, of 
Kirkby, near Leeds (eldest son of Sir 
Richard Assheton, of Middleton, in Lan- 
cashire), great-grandfather of the first 
baronet by his second wife, Mary, daugh- 
ter of Robert Holt, Esq., of Ashwork-hall, 
and relict of John Greenhalgh, Esq., of 
Brundelsome, who married Catherine, 
daughter and heiress of William Breton, 
of Ashley-hall, near Bowdon, in Cheshire. 

Thomas Assheton, Esq., of Ashley, the 
grandfather of the late Mr. Assheton 
Smith, assumed the name of Smith on the 
death of his uncle, Capt. William Smith, 
without issue, who was a son of the Right 
Hon. John Smith, Speaker of the House of 
Commons in the first two Parliaments of 
Queen Anne, and Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in the preceding reign. Thomas 
Assheton Smith, Esq., the father of the 
late Mr. Assheton Smith, died May 12th, 
1828, leaving the latter his only son and 
heir, who married, in 1827, Matilda, 
second daughter of William Webber, Esq., 
of Binfield, Berks. In the nave of the 
church of Bowdon is a beautiful mural 
monument of white marble, by Westma- 
cott, erected to the memory of Thomas 
Assheton, Esq., of Ashley, Harriet, his 
wife, and Thomas Assheton Smith, Esq., 
of Ashley, their son. Over the inscrip- 
tion is an elegant female figure, habited in 
a loose robe, and leaning on the right 
knee, the hair dishelled ; she holds a brass 
pencil in the right hand, and rests her 
cheek upon the other. Mr. Assheton 
Smith, in 1841, sold the Ashley estate to 
Mr. Egerton, of Tatton-park. Some fine 
historical portraits of the leading gentry 
of Lancashire and Cheshire were placed in 
a room at Ashley-hall, to commemorate 
the members of a council which assembled 
there in 1745 to frustrate the progress of 
the Jacobite invaders, and which were sold 
with the other family pictures to Mr. 
Egerton. 
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In the east window of the church of 
Ashton-under-Lyne, issome ancient stained 
glass well worthy the attention of the 
antiquary, relating to the military achieve- 
ments of the Asshetons. 

Should it be your intention to make 
any comments on the late Mr. Assheton 
Smith, who might justly be styled the 
British Nimrod, who was a miracle on 
horseback, whose deeds have since his 
death been so prominently brought to the 
notice of the public, and of whom it has 
been observed, the Styx itself could hardly 
stop him when riding to the hounds, J beg 
to infurm you that in his great daring he 
only supported the character of his ances- 
tors, the Asshetons; his namesake, SirThos. 
de Assheton, son of Sir Robert de Asshe- 
ton, one of the executors of the will of 
Edward III., having under Queen Phi- 
lippa, at the battle of Durham, October 
17, 1349, ridden through the ranks of the 
Scottish army to the King of Scotland’s 
tent and captured the royal standard of 
Scotland, for which extraordinary feat of 
bravery he received the honour of knight- 
hood. The Assheton family were distin- 
guished by the favour of their sovereigns 
at an early period of British history. Sir 
Robert de Assheton, the father of this Sir 
Thomas, and son of Sir John de Assheton, 
who was summoned to Parliament in 17 
E:\iward II., was returned to serve in the 
Great Council at Westminster in 1324, 
held several high appointments under the 
Crown, and was by his sovereign appointed 
his executor. He lies buried in the church 
within the castle of Dover, with his por- 
traiture as a knight, inlaid with brass, on 
a marble stone, bearing the following in- 
scription: —* Hic jacet Robertus Assheton, 
myles, quondam constabularius Castri 
Dowrie, et custes quinque Portuum, qui 
obiit nono die Januar. Anno Domini 
Millesimo CCC octoge imo quarto, cujus 
animo propitietur Deus. Amen.” 

Sir John Assheton, a descendant of Sir 
Robert, was with his sovereign in the fatal 
battle of Northampton, July 10, 1460. 
Indecd the Asshetons were a race of war- 
riors from the first of the name, Roger 
Fitz Orm de Assheton, son of Orm Fitz 
Ailward, the grandson of Ormus Magnus, 
the Saxon lord of Heltune, who, as I have 
observed above, married Alice (Aliz), the 
daughter of Herveus, a Norman nobleman. 
The male line of the Asshetons is con- 
tinued in William As<heton, Esq., of 
Downham-hall, Lancashire, Deputy-Lieut. 
of the county, and late High Sheriff, who 
has two sons, Ralpe and Orm. The 
manor and estates of Assheton-under- 
Lyne have passed by the marriage of a 
daughter of the late Sir ‘Thomas Assheton, 





of Assheton-under-Lyne, to the Earl of 
Stamford and Warrington, and the manor 
and estates of Middleton, Lancashire, have 
passed, by the marriage of a daughter of 
the last Sir Ralph Assheton, of Middleton, 
Bart., to Lord Suffield. Sir John Asshe- 
ton, Knt., of Lancashire, and Governor of 
Constance, in France, ¢. Henry V., having 
married twice, had, by his first wife, Sir 
Thomas Assheton, of Assheton-under-Lyne, 
who married a danghter of Sir John Byron, 
ancestor of Lord Byron, and, by his second 
wife, Sir Ralph Assheton, of Middleton, 
Knight Marshal of England. 
I aw, Sir, your obedient servant, 
WILiiaM CRAVEN. 
Clifton, Sept. 23, 1858. 





Tomas Bonsor Crompton, Esq. 


Sept. 3. At the residence of Thomas 
Delarue, Esq., the Hassels, Sandy, Beds., 
aged 66, Mr. Thomas Bonsor Crompton, 
of Farnworth Mills, Lancashire. 

He was born May 20, 1792, at Farn- 
worth, a place which owes its rise from 
the obscurity of a rural hamlet to its pre- 
sent populous and prosperous condition in 
great part to the enterprise of Mr. Cromp- 
ton’s family. His grandfather had a paper 
mill and bleach works at Great Lever, 
about half a mile distant from the existing 
Farnworth Mills. Perceiving what an eli- 
gible site Farnworth presented for manu- 
facturing purposes, he obtained a lease of 
the property from the late Duke of Bridg- 
water, and built a paper mill and bleach 
works upon it. His son John, the father 
of the subject of the present memoir, suc- 
ceeded to those works, and built Rock 
Hall as a residence. He was not, however, 
permitted to oceupy it, having died at the 
very period of its completion, leaving three 
sons, John, Robert, and Thomas Bonsor. 
The eldest and youngest became partners 
in the Farnworth Mills. John, the eldest 
brother, died in 1835, leaving a widow, 
without issue. From that period to the 
time of his own death, last week, Mr. T. 
B. Crompton was the sole proprietor of 
that extensive concern. He was amongst 
the first to turn the waste of cotton mills 
to account in the manufacture of paper, 
and was certainly one of the foremost who 
applied fibrous material in its raw con- 
dition to that purpose. He was always 
searching for new materials, and contrived 
several mechanical appliances for utilising 
fibres hitherto considered unsuitable for 
being made into paper. From his many 
transactions with the metropolitan and 
provincial press, Mr. Crompton became an 
extensive newspaper proprietor. There 
are, inked, very few of the established 
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London papers that have not at some time 
or other been wholly or in part his pro- 

arty. Some years since he became pro- 
prietor of the “Morning Post,” which 
shared in the benefits of his great ex- 
perience, and: became, under his protec- 
tion, the flourishing property that it now 
is. But the extensive transactions of Mr. 
Crompton were not confined to paper- 
making; he was also a large manufacturer 
of cotton. About twenty-five years ago 
he erected at Prestolee, abont two miles 
from Farnworth, a very extensive cotton 
mill, giving employment to upwards of 
800 hands. He was also connected with 
many other markets for capital, and was 
known throughout the commercial world 
for the untiring perseverance and enviable 
skill by which he won the position which 
he occupied at the time of his decease, 
with so much credit to himself and useful- 
ness to his fellow-creatures, 


Baron WARD. 


Recently. Baron Ward, the famous 
Yorkshire groom, who played so prominent 
a part at the Court of Parma, has died at 
Vienna. The history of this extraordinary 
man is full of remarkable events. He left 
Yorkshire as a boy in the pay of Prince 
Lichtenstein of Hungary, and after a four 
years’ successful career on the turf at 
Vienna, as a jockey, he became employed 
by the then reigning Duke of Lucca. He 
was at Lucca promoted from the stable to 
be valet to his Royal Highness. This ser- 
vice he performed up to 1846. About 
that period he was made Master of the 
Horse to the Ducal Court. Eventually 
he became Minister of the Household and 
Minister of Finance, which office he held 
when the Duke abdicated in 1848. At 
this period he became an active agent of 
Austria during the revolution. As Austria 
triumphed, he returned to Parma as Prime 
Minister, and negotiated the abdication of 
Charles II., and placed the youthful Charles 
III. on the throne; who, it will be re- 
membered, was assassinated before his own 
palace in 1854. It should be observed 
that as soon as Charles III. came to the 
throne the then Baron was sent to Ger- 
many by his patron as Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to represent Parma at the 
Court of Vienna. This post he held up to 
the time of his royal patron’s tragical end. 
When the present Duchess Regent as- 
sumed state authority, Ward retired from 
public life, and took to agricultural pur- 
suits in the Austrian dominions. Without 
any educational foundation, he contrived 
to write and speak German, French, and 
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Italian, and conducted the affairs of state 
with considerable cleverness, if not with 
remarkable straightforwardness. Baron 
Ward was married to a humble person in 
Vienna, and has left four children. Perhaps 
no man of modern times passed a more 
varied and romantic life than Ward, the 
groom, statesman, and friend of sovereigns. 
From the stable he rose tothe highest offices 
of a little kingdom, at a period of great 
European political interest, and died in 
retirement, pursuing the rustic operation 
of a farmer, carrying with him to the 
grave many curious arcana imperii.— 
Morning Advertiser. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 


July 5. On board H.M.S. ‘‘ Cambrian,” the 
Rev. W..J. Davies, second son of the Rev. Dr, 
Davies, Rector of Gateshead. 

Sept 17. At St. George’s Rectory, Demerara, 
aged 42, the Rev. John W. Wadie, late Missionary 
to the Indians at Waramurie, British Guiana. 

Sept. 18. At Ripon, the Rev. Robert Sutton, 
B.A. 1810, M.A. 183], St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Canon of Ripon (1828), R. of St. Michael’s, 
Spurriergate (1817), York, and P.C. of Fulford 
(1817), Yorkshire. 

Aged 63, the Rev. Thomas Potter, P.C. of 
Elton, Lancashire. 

Sept. 21. At Weymouth, aged 58, the Rev. 
Richard Thompson, Vicar of Sutton-upon-Trent 
(1833), Nottinghamshire. 

Sept. 22. At the house of his sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Liveing, Denmark-hill, Camberwell, aged 
65, the Rev. John Hurington, B.A. 1824, M.A. 
1829, Queen’s College, Cambridge, Rector of Little 
Hinton (1838), Wilts, eldest son of John Herbert 
Har:ngton, esq., deceased, formerly Member of 
the Supreme Council of Bengal. 

Sept. 24. At Langham, Norfolk, aged 68, the 
Rev. Stephen Frost Rippingall, B.A. 1812, M.A. 
1815, St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

At Nottage-court, Glamorganshire, the Rev. 
John Blackmore, B.A. 1816, M.A. 1819, formerly 
Feilow of Exeter College, Oxford, C. of Ashford, 
Devon. 

At the Rectory, aged 64, the Rev. Charles 
Forward, B.A. 1818, M.A. 1823, Wadham College, 
Oxford, Rector of Bettiscombe (18511, Dorset. 

Sept. 25. At Posbrooke, near Titchfield, aged 
25, the Rev. John Hewett, late Curate of West 
Lydford, Somersetshire, and youngest son of 
James Hewett, esq., of the above place. 

Sept. 26. At his residence, Suffolk-lawn, Chel- 
tenham, aged 82, the Rev. William Wuy Burne, 
B.A. 1797, M.A. 1800, St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, 
formerly Rector of Grittleton, Wilts. 

Sept. 28. At Cotherstone, Durham, aged 72, 
the Rev. Joseph Hobson. 

At Cheltenham, aged 47, the Rev. Charles 
Wardroper, B.A. 1836, M.A. 1847, Christ’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Sept. 29. At Frome Vauchurch Parsonage, 
aged 62, the Rev. John Dolbeare Parham, B.A. 
1820, M.A. 1823, St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Vicar of Holne (1829), Devon. 

Sept. 30. At the Parsonage, the Rev. George 
Proctor, B.A. 1831, M.A. 1834, Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, P.C. of Stroud (1845), Gloucestersh. 

At Pinxton Rectory, Derbyshire, the Rev. 
William Dix, M.A. 

At the Hermitage, Old Windsor, aged 68, the 
Rev. George Isherwood. 

Oct. 5. Aged 83, the Rev. John Doncaster, 
B.A. 1794, M.A. 1797, D.D. 1816, formerly Fellow 
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of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Rector of Naven- 
by (1814), Lincolnshire, and formerly Master of 
Oakham School. s 

Oct. 6. At Milan, the Rev. William Henry 
England, Rector of Ellesborough, Bucks. 

Oct.7. At Staines Vicarage, aged 78, the Rev. 
Robert Govett, for nearly 50 years V. of Staines. 

Oct. 9. At his residence, the Croft, Hastings, 
aged 52, the Rev. John Broad, late of Hitchin, 
Hertfordshire. . 

Oct. 11. At Southport, aged 67, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Hesketh, B.A. 1812, M.A. 1815, formerly 
Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford, late of St. 
Michael, Toxteth. 

At North Brixton, aged 68, the Rev. Robert 
Drury, F.R.S.E., late Deputy-Receiver-General 
of Inland Revenue. 

Oct. 13. At his brother’s residence, Shropham 
Vicarage, Norfolk, aged 38, the Rev. Henry Rob- 
bins, M.A., Wadham College, Oxford. 





Sept. 9. At Calcutta, aged 41, the Rev. J. HZ. 
Parker, of the London Missionary Society. 

Oct. 3. At Luton, aged 52, the Rev. John 
Jordan Davies, late Pastor of the Old Baptist 
Meeting, of that town. 

Oct. 12. At Brussels, suddenly, ofintermittent 
fever, aged 55, the Rev. Edward Tagart, Minister 
of the Unitarian Chapel, Little Portland-st. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


March 25. Drowned off Bonny, Africa, aged 
19, Culloden Robert, youngest son of the late 
William Miller, esq., of Ozleworth-park, Glou- 
cestershire. 

A;ril 21. On his passage to Melbourne, aged 
24, John, youngest son of the late Rev. James 
Tindall, Rector of Knaptoft, Leicestershire. 

May 31. At Wellington, New Zealand, aged 
42, Cnarles Rudston Wood, esq., Assistant-Com- 
missary-Gen., and eldest son of the late Rev. 
James Wood, Incumbent of Willisham, and 
Curate of Great Blakenham, Suffolk. 

At Auckland, New Zealand, Agnes, second 
dau. of Andrew Buchanan, esq., M.D., late of 
London. 

June 9. At Calcutta, aged 26, John Jamieson, 
third son of the late Rev. John J. Johnston, of 
Newburgh, Fifeshire. 

June 21. At Sydney, Australia, Wm. Henry, 
eldest son of David Constable, esq., Edinburgh. 

June 24. At Shanghai, Harrie: Anne, wife of 
Edward Webb, esq., and eldest dau. of the late 
James Trimley, esq., of Binfield-lodge, Berks. 

July 8. On board the “ Indiana,” on his way 
home invalided from India, the Hon. Crosbie R. 
Muxwell Ward, Lieut. of the 73rd Regt., brother 
of Viscount Bangor. 

July 12. Of apoplexy, at Pechewar, India, 
Henry Joseph Francis Ourry, only surviving son 
of John George Ourry, esq., of College-st., 
Islington. 

July 13. At Macao, China, of cholera, Joseph, 
second son of Capt. W. K. Maugham, Hackney. 

July 21. At Montague-house, Hammersmith, 
aged 10, Emma Doran, second dau. of Thomas 
Griffiths, esq., and grand-dau. of J .B. Nichols, 
esq., F.S.A., of Hanger-hill. 

July 23. At Seroor, East Indies, in conse- 
quence of a fall from his horse, aged 25, H. M. 
Thelwall, B.A., of the H.E.L.C.’s Civil Service, 
Bombay, late Scholar of 'l'rinity College, Cam- 
bridge, eldest son of the Rev. A. S. Thelwall, of 
Torrington-sq., London. 

Aug. 4. At Freetown, Sierra Leone, Catherine, 
wife of the Right Rev. John Bowen, LL.D., 
Bishop of Sierra Leone. 

Of a sun-stroke, while travelling in the Fejee 
Islands, South Pacific Ocean, aged 26, Henry, 
eldest son of J. Richard Digby Beste, esq., of 
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Botleigh-grange ; also, Aug. 5, at Albano, near 
Rome, of the fevers of the country, his brother, 
Constable Digby Beste, aged 18. 

Ang.8. At Durriabad, India, aged 20, George 
Campbell Sidebottom, Lieut. H.M.’s 53rd Regt., 
youngest son of C. Sidebottom, esq., Elm Bank, 
‘Worcestershire. 

Aug. 9. At Bareilly, Rohileund, aged 43, 
Lieut.-Col. Cameron, C.B., while in command of 
the 42nd Royal Highlanders. This gallant officer 
served with his regiment at the dattle of the 
Alma, and continued in the Crimea till he was 
severely injured by a blow on the side, received 
from a flying cask, in the middle of the great 
tempest of the 14th November, 1854. He re- 
turned to his regiment as soon as he was fit for 
duty, and coming out to India with it he was 
present at the capture of Lucknow, and advanced 
with General Walpole through Oude towards the 
Ramgunga, encountering on his way the fort of 
Rowea, when the 42nd sustained a loss which 
deeply affected him. He commanded it at the 
action betore Bareilly, in which he was wounded 
in the hand by a fanatic Ghazee. His death was 
caused by a disease which probably originated in 
the Crimea. His remains were followed to the 
grave by the officers of the Rohileund Field 
Force, and by three hundred of his own stout 
Highlanders. He was a careful, skilful, zealous 
soldier, and a most amiable, kindly man. 

At Tufton-grove, Chesterfield, Emma, second 
dau. of the late Edward Man, esq., of Mincing- 
lane, and Clapham, Surrey, 

Aug. 14. Of typhus fever, at Essegg, Sclavo- 
nia, Almeira Frances, the elder dau., and on the 
following Saturday, Mary, the wife, of the Rev. 
Phelps John Butt. 

At Ham-common, aged 70, Jane C. Cox, widow 
of John Lewis Cox, the eminent printer of 
Great Queen-st., who died Feb. 4, 1856. See 
Gent. Maa. for March, 1856, p. 325. 

At Wimbledon, after a short illness, aged 43, 
Francis Wansey, esq., only surviving son of Wm. 
Wansey, esq., F.S.A., of Bognor. 

At Halstead, near Sevenoaks, Kent, aged 77, 
Emma Claudiana, eldest dau. of Henry Man, 
esq., many years Secretary to the South-Sea- 
House, author of two posthumous volumes of 
poems, 1802, He died Dec. 5,1799. An account 
of him will be found in the Gentleman’s and Euro- 
— Magazines; and humorous anecdotes of 

im in Charles Lamb’s “ Elia,” and Dr. Dibdin’s 
** Reminiscences.” 

At Calcutta, fourteen days after the death of 
his sister, on his way home to England, aged 21, 
William Frederick Fulford, Lieut. Bengal 
Engineers, eldest son of Major William Fulford, 
R. He had been actively employed during 
the whole war from its commencement {includ- 
ing the sieges of Delhi and Lucknow) up to 
July last. 

At New York, aged 27, Mr. Alexander Bayne, 
only son of the late Alexander Bayne, esq. 
of the Board of Ordnance, Pall Mall. 

Aug. 19. At his residence, Alfred-place West, 
Brompton, William Henry Kerr, esq., formerly 
Chief Commissioner of Insolvent Estates in 
Sydney, New South Wales. 

Aug. 21. At Gwalior, Lieut. William Brett 
Cowburn, Adjutant of H.M.’s 71st Highland 
Light Infantry. 

Aug. 22. At Galle, Ceylon, on his passage home 
from India, aged 35, Captain Robert Bridge, 
Commandant of the Bareilly Levy, and of the 
late 72nd Regt. B.N.I., second son of Thomas 
Bridge, esq., Monte Video House, near Wey- 
mouth. 

Aug 24. At Byculla, Bombay, aged 25, Ellen 
neg wife of Robert James Mignon, esq., Indian 
Navy. A 

Aug, 24. Killed on the Northern railroad in 
Canada, Mr. James Lord, of Liverpool, late 
partner of a firm of timber merchants of Liver- 
pool, and part owner of the ‘‘ Red Jacket’’ and 
other vessels. 
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Aug. 25. At Ringwood, Hants, aged 76, Capt. 
John Francis Byrne, late Scots Fusilier Guards, 
and nephew of the late Earl of Crawford and 
Lindsay. 

At the Royal Naval Hospital, Malta, aged 39, 
Elizabeth, wife of James Salmon, esq., Deputy- 
Inspector of Hospitals and Fleets. 

Aug. 27. At Kettering, aged 93, Thomas 
Marshall, esq., late of one her Majesty's Coroners 
for the county of Northampton, which office be 
held sixty years. 

Aug. 29. Samuel Gardner, esq., for more than 
twenty years her Majesty’s Consul at Jassy, in 
Moldavia, and youngest son of the late Henry 
Gardner, e3q., of Liverpool. 

Sept. 2. At Gibraltar, aged 19, Florence, 
youngest dau. of the late Sir Thomas Turton, 

art. 

Sept. 3. At Balgirate, Lago Maggiore, Capt. 
Edmund Turberville, R.N., only son of the late 
Rev. G. ‘lurberville, Vicar of Hanley Castle, 
Worcestershire. 

Aged 54, William Wiles, esq., late of Great 
Ormond-st. 

At Glazeley, near Bridgnorth, aged 104, Mr. 
Edward Evans, farmer. Notwithstanding his 
patriarchal age, the deceased was active and at- 
tended to business till some weeks prior to his 
death, going about on a favourite pony, which he 
groomed himself. 

Sept. 5. At Fovant, Wilts, the residence of 
her son, aged 80, Charlotte Godolphin Clay, 
dau. of the late Richard Challoner Cobbe, Rector 
of Bisham and Little Marlow, Bucks, and aunt 
to the present Earl of Huntingdon. 

Sept.9. At Ipswich, aged 33, Amelia, third 
dau. of the late R. G. Ranson, esq. 
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and capture of the city and surrender of 
the fortress; at the surrender of the fort and 
garrison of Cheniste, and battle of Goojerat. 
For his services in India he was made a Com- 
panion of the Order of the Bath, and subse- 
quently one of her Majesty's military aides-de- 
camp. He had received a medal and clasps for 
his services in India. 

At Claybrook, Isabella Frances, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. Samuel George Noble, 
Rector of Frolesworth. 

At Coates, Whittlesey, aged 44, Mrs. Nuzum, 
wife of the Rev. J. Nuzum, Incumbent of Holy 
Trinity, Coates. 

At Aberlour-house, Banffshire, aged 64, Annie 
Grant, wife of Alexander Macpherson, esq., M.D., 
of Garbity, Morayshire. 

At Smyrna, Richard B. Abbott, esq., of that 
place. 

Sept. 16. At his residence, in London, aged 
73, Henry Warbleton, esq., brother of the late 
Dowager Lady Elphinstone, of Hastings. 

At Khug Corwen, aged 47, Lady Vaughan, 
wife of Sir R. W. Vaughan, bart., and eldest dau. 
of Mr. Edw. Lloyd, of Rhagatt, late Chairman of 
the Merionethshire Quarter Sessions. 

Aged 81, James Harvey, of Bardwell. He 
filled the office of sexton to that parish for up- 
wards of fifty-two years, and during that long 
period he continued punctually to toll the ‘* Win- 
ter Beli” regularly at five in the morning, and 
again at eignt in the evening, with scarcely a 
single omission, up to the 25th of March last. 

At the residence of Mr. J. A. Woolmar, Colches- 
ter, aged 79, John Wm. Rayner, esq., son-in-law 
of the late Benjamin Firmin, esq., of Wyven- 
hoe-lodge. 





At Wilmont, Kingstown, Ireland, of I 
tior, contracted during the Crimean war, aged 
31, William Verner Reynolds, esq., Surgeon 
Royal Navy, and Knight of the Legion of 
Honour. 

At Bradninch, the residence of her father, J. 
Lakeman, esq., aged 34, Mrs. Ann Melbuish 
Cosway, wife of Mr. George Cosway, Dewsbury 
Mills, Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 

Sept. 10. At Shotley-bridge, Northumber- 
land, Samuel Shadforth Dutton, son of the late 
Capt. Dutton, of Hilton-grove, in the county of 
Durham. . 

At Albion-ter., Ramsey, Isle of Man, Delia 
Everina, aged 44 years; on the 11th, J. Patrick, 
aged 18 months; and on the 20th, Blanche Har- 
rington, aged 5 years and 9 months, children 
of Dr. Elton, 32nd Regt. Bengal N.I. 

Sept.13. At Ramsey, Isle of Man, aged 27, 
Henry Charles Perks, chief officer of the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company, Panama, and grand- 
son of the late Charles Perks, esq., of Sinai-park, 
near Burton-on-Trent. 

Sept. 14. At Brighton, aged 59, Francis 
Forster, esq., of Roshine-lodge, co. Donegal. 

At Hesse Homberg, aged 53, Wilmer Wilmer, 
esq., of the Middle Temple, third son of the late 
Col. Gossip, of Thorp Arch Hall, Yorkshire. 

At Everton, Liverpool, aged 33, A. Hohenlohe 
Patterson, esq., late of St. Stephen’s, Launceston, 
son of the late W. F. Patterson, esq., of Leam- 
ington Priors. 

At Margate, aged 78, Mary, dau. of the late 
Capt. John Ladd. 

Sept. 15. At the Maison Vallin, Champs 
Elysées, Paris, from typhoid fever, aged 12, 
— second dau. of the Rev. Isaac Penrud- 

ock. 

At Holyhead, Col. H. Vaughan Brooke, C.B. 
Aide-de-Camp to the Queen. The gallant Colonel 
was long attached to the 32nd Regt., and 
accompanied that gallant corps to India in 
1846, He served during the campaign in the 
Punjaub in 1842 and 1848, then in command 
of the 32nd Regt., and was present at the 
first and second siege operations before Mool- 
tan, including the action of Soorjkound, in 
command of the left column of attack; storm 
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ly, aged 73, Baker Gabb, esq., of 
Liwyn-dii Court, Abergavenny, Deputy-Lieut. 
of the county. R.1.P. 

At Brampton, near Huntingdon, aged 44, 
Maria Ann, the wife of Samuel Probe Ekin. 

Sept. 17. At Folkestone, aged 22, Margaret 
Caroline, wife of Robert Heyrick Palmer, esq., 
barrister-at-law. % 

At Truro Venn-terrace, Truro, aged 75, Judith 
Moore, wife of the Rev. W. Moore. 

At Hull, aged 72, Mary, third dau. of the late 
Mark Bell, esq., of Leckonfield, York. 

In High-st., Hastings, aged 68, Ann, wife of 
Charles Pears, esq. 

Sept. 18. At Lowndes-street, aged 75, Sir 
George Rich, formerly of Beechwood, in the New 
Forest. The deceased was a knight-bachelor, 
created in Ireland in 1822, and was second son of 
the late sir Charles Rich, the first baronet. He 
was appointed aide-de-camp and comptroller of 
the household to Earl Whitworth in 1813, and was 
chamberlain of the Vice-Regal Court under the 
Marquis of Wellesley, on his appointment to 
ne office he received the honour of knight- 

ood. 

At Melrose, Jane, eldest dau. of the Rev. Pe- 
ter Chalmers, D.D., Dunfermline. 

At Portslade, Sussex, aged 19, Lucy Wickham 
Clarke, third dau. of the late Rev. J. B. B. 
Clarke, Rector of Bagbor: ugh, Somersetshire. 

At Radway, aged 70, Georgiana Sibella, wife 
of Lieut.-Col. F. 8. Miller, C.B. 

At her residence, Froddington, aged 84, 
Elizabeth, widow of Edward Casher, esq., of 
Portsmouth. 

At Appleby, Leicestershire, aged 84, Miss 
Princep. 

Sept. 19. At Padworth, Berkshire, aged 25, 
Norris Jego Symonds, eldest son of the late 
Hen. Symonds, esq., of Canning-court, Dorset. 

At his residence, Osborne-villas, near Devon- 
port, aged 58, Colonel St. Aubyn Molesworth, 
late Royal Engineers. 

At his residence, The Grove, Farnborough, 
Hants, aged 73, George Whieldon, esq., Deputy- 
Lieut. and Justice of the Peace for the counties 
of Warwick and Stafford. 

Rowland Edward Cooper, eaq., second son of 
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the late Wm. Henry Cooper, esq., of Pain’s- 
hill, Surrey. 

At Brompton, aged 89, Mrs. Baylis, widow of 
Thomas Baylis, esq. 

Agnes, fourth surviving daughter of Geo. 
Webb, esq., of Hartlip Parsonage, Kent. 

At his father’s, aged 27, P. A. Ninnis, B.A., 
Fellow of Clare Hall, Cambridge, eldest son of 
Mr. P. Ninnis, of Grove-house, Surrey-sq. 

At Harrogate, aged 75, Miss Wrignt, of Brat- 
tleby-house, near Lincoln, sister of the late Capt. 
Wright, of Brattleby. 

At Kentish-town, Mrs. Osbaldeston, widow of 
F. J. Osbaldeston, esq., of St. Alban’s, Herts. 

At Rhfal-isa, aged 64, Jane Wynne, widow of 
the Rev. Rowland Williams, Rector of Ysceiviog, 
and dau. of the late Rev. Hugh Wynne Jones, of 
Treforworth, Anglesey. 

Sept. 20. At Eldon-road, Kensington, aged 
22, Geo. Thomas, third son of the late Rev. W. 
O. Bartlett, Vicar of Canford Magna, Dorset. 

At Weymouth, aged 37, Frederick John 
Ffolliott Payne, H.P. 60th Royal Rifle Regt., 
eldest son of the late Rear-Adm. Chas. F. Payne. 

At Slough, Bucks, Marianne, wife of J. S. 
Alger, esq., surgeon, and dau. of the late Hen. 
Gunning, esq., M.A., of Cambridge. 

At his residence, Marlborough - buildings, 
Bath, Vice-Adm. Thomas F. C. Mainwaring. 
He served under Lord Nelson at the battle of 
Trafalgar in 1805. 

At Hastings, aged 62, Henry Bourne, esq., of 
Camd._n-cottages, Camden-town. 

At Ryde, Isle of Wight, aged 42, Louisa Bar- 
bara, widow of James Colquhoun, esq., of Cal- 
cutta, and eldest dau. of the late J. C. Colebrooke 
Sutherland, esq., Bengal Civil Service. 

At Gloucester-crescent North, Paddington, 
aged 35, Juhn S. Berens, esq., eldest son of O. 
A. Berens, esq., of Raleigh-hall, Brixton, and 
Cannon-st., City. 

At Castle-hilil, Windsor, aged 21, Frederick 
Louis, second son of Charles, Stuart Voules, so- 
licitor, Windsor. 

At Greetwell-house, near Lincoln, aged 32, 
Thos. Straw, esq. 

At Peckham, aged 17, Emily Ann, the only 
dau. of J. M. Hamilton, esq., of Calcutta. 

At Camberwell, aged 71, John Andrew, esq., 
late of Wirksworth, Derbyshire. 

Sept. 21. At Warrington-lodge, Streatham- 
common, Lieut.-Gen. Henry Thomas, C.B., Col. 
of the 2)th Regt., after a service of sixty years. 
He received the gold medal and three clasps for 
Nivelle, Orthes, and Toulouse, and the silver 
medal and three clasps for Vittoria, Pyrenees, 
and Nive. 

At Strensham-court, Worcestershire, the resi- 
dence of J. A. Taylor, esq., aged 59, Sir Offley 
Penbury Wakeman, bart., of Persdiwe!l-hall, in 
the same county. The deceased baronet was 
born on the 17th of May, 1799, and succeeded to 
the family estates and baronetcy on the demise 
of his father, Sir Henry Wakeman, in 1831. He 
married, in 1848, Mary, dau. of Mr. Thomas Ad- 
ington, of Bradenham, by which lady, who died 
in 1852, he leaves two sons, the eldest, his suc- 
cessor to the baronetcy, being born in 1850. 

At Bryanston-st., Portman-sq., Lieut.-Col. John 
Marshall, late of the 91st (Argylishire) Regt. 

At Sutton Coldfield, Elizabeth, third dau. of 
the late Thos. Holbeche, esq. 

At his father’s residence, Joseph Pargeter, 
only son of Joseph Brindley, esq., of Union-hall, 
Kniver, near Stourbridge. 

At Sidmouth, Devon, aged 66, Ashkenaz 
Lloyd, of Kew-bridge, Brentford. 

At the residence of her mother, St. John’s- 
grove, Richmond, Surrey, Jane, second dau. of 
the late Capt. Wm. Bowen Challenor. 

At Hampton Wick, near Kingston - upon- 
Thames, Richard Alfred Sells, esq., late of 
Buckingham. 

At Brompton, Yorkshire, aged 81, Philadel- 
phia Frances Cayley. 


At Clifton, Eliza Selina, eldest dau. of the late 
E.H Plumptre, esq., of Queen-sq., Bloomsbury, 
and Lamb-buildinzs, Temple. 

At Huntly, Aberdeenshire, Mrs. Spence, relict 
of the Rev. James Spence, A.M., of Aberdeen, 
and Newport, Isle of Wight. 

Sept. 22. At his residence, Erisey-terrace, 
Falmouth, aged 66, James Cornish, esq., sur- 
geon. Mr. Cornish was an alderman, a perma- 
nent mngistrate, and several times the mayor of 
that borough, tbe duties of which offices he filled 
with ability and judgment. 

Mr. Wm. R dford, of St. James’s, late of the 
Ist Life-Guards. The deceased was present at 
Waterloo, where he was engaged in the charge 
of the heavy brigade against the Cuirassiers and 
Lancers, and received two severe wounds. 

At St.Cleer Vicarage, the residence of her 
nephew, the Rev. John R. P. Berkeley, aged 83, 
Sarah Eliza, eldest dau. of the late Digby Berke- 
ley, esq., 58th Regt., and niece of the late Lieut.- 
Col.Wm. Pole Berkeley, H.E.1.C.S. 

Frances Jane, wife of Charles Timm, esq., 
M.D., of Scrooby-house, Bawtry. 

At the family mansion, Mr. Grant Duff, of 
Eden. Mr. M. E. Grant Duff, M.P. for the 
Elgin Burghs, succeeds to the estates of Eden 
and Blervie. : 

At the Hasells, Bedfordshire, Jane, wife of 
Thos. De La Rue, esq., of the above place, and 
Westbourne-ter., London. 

At Coolum-lodge, Dunmore East, Harriet, 
widow of Major F. White, formerly of the 90th 
Light Infantry. 

At his residence, West-end-cottage, Barnet, 
aged 56, Thomas Beetham, esq. 

Sept. 23. At the Vicarage, Frodingham, Lin- 
colnshire, aged 21, George Henry Van Hemert, 
esq., of St. John’s College, Cambridge, youngest 
son of the Rev. John Van Hemert, Curate of 
Frodingham. 

At Rosemount, aged 79, James Inverarity, esq., 
of Rosemount. 

At Binley, Warwickshire, aged 75, James 
a Wickens, esq., of Mortimer-st., Caven- 

ish-sq. 

At Rodborough, Gloucestershire, Emma, wife 
of the Rev. Joseph Williams, and youngest dau. 
of the late Rd. Goodman, esq., of Hornsey. 

At Handley, Dorset, aged 14, Thos. Reginald, 
second son of the Rev. A. Anstey, Incumbent. 

At Stoke-upon-Trent, aged 43, 8. C. Pears, 


esq. 

In Edinburgh, aged 58, Elizabeth, widow of 
Capt. Allen Robertson, and sister to Sir John 
Sinclair, bart. 

At his seat, Cheshunt-park, Herts, aged 83, 
Thomas Artemidorus Russell, esq. 

Suddenly, William Llewellyn, esq., of Baylan- 
cottage, near Neath, Giamorganshire. 

At Dundee, aged 81, Anne Glegg, relict of the 
Rev. David Russell, D.D. 

Aged 37, George William Morris, esq., of 
Pentre Nant, Montgomeryshire, late Capt. in her 
Majesty’s 45th Regt., and second son of Philip 
Morris, esq., of the Hurst, Salop. 

At his residence, Bayham-ter., Camden-town, 
aged 83, John George Pohlman, esq., formerly 
of the Audit Office, Somerset House. f 

Sept, 24. At Brussels, aged 70, Mr. Simon 
Salter, banker. ‘ 

At the Rectory, Great Welnetham, Catherine, 
fifth dau. of the Rev. H. G. Phillips. : 

At Lytham, aged 21, Richard Hartley Parkin- 
son, eldest son of the late Rev. Dr. Parkinson, 
Principal of St. Bees’ College, and Canon of 
Manchester. e : 

At his house, Westhoathly, near East Grin- 
stead, Sussex, John Blake Kirby, esq., of Devon- 
shire-st., Portland-pl, London, magistrate for 
the county of Middlesex. 

Aged 26, Sidney Barrington Moffat, second 
surviving son of the Rev. Charles Moffat, of 
Lincoln. 

At Brighton, aged 48, Ann, wife of Harwood 
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Austwick, esq., of Walbrook, London, and Upper 
Brunswick-sq., Brighton. 

Suddenly, of disease of the heart, aged 70, 
Edward Suter, esq., of Compton-road, Canon- 


bury, N. 

In Bryanston-st., Portman-sq., Janette, wife 
of Capt. E. H. Impey. 

Aged 85, George Ring, esq., of Sutton, Surrey. 

At Blackheath-park, aged 34, Thomas George, 
ag and last surviving son of the late John 

rench, esq., of Camberwell-ter., Surrey. 

At Down-hall, Harlow, Essex, Isabella, wife 
of John Thomas Selwin, esq. 

Aged 84, Mary, relict of Samuel Reeve, esq., 
of Leighton-house, Leighton Buzzard. 

At Brompton, London, aged 73, John William 
Lange, esq., Drayton-grove. 

At Tetworth-hall, near St. Neot’s, aged 63, 
Louisa, widow of John Pickering, esq. 

Sept. 25. At Broomfield, near Taunton, aged 
81, Col. John Hamilton, of Broomfield and Park- 
st., Grosvenor-sq., late Coldstream Guards. He 
had received the war medal, with two clasps, for 
his services for Barrosa and the Nive. 

At Hull, John Egmont Brooman, esq., pay- 
master of H.M.S. ‘‘ Cornwallis,” stationed at 
that port. He had seen service in most parts of 
the world; amongst others, in New Zealand, on 
the coast of Africa, in Austen's expedition to the 
Arctic Regions in search of Sir John Franklin, 
and during the late war was under fire in the 
Baltic and in the Black Sea, for which the 
Arctic, Baltic, and Black Sea medals were 
awarded him. 

At Meanwood, near Leeds, Mr. James Bigott 
Bedford, share-broker, only son of the late Henry 
Bedford, esq., of Hull, banker. 

At her residence, Southwell, aged 84, Eliza- 
beth, relict of John Savile Foljambe, esq., for- 
merly of Osberton, Nottinghamshire, and of Ald- 
wark, Yorkshire. Mrs. Foljambe was eldest dau. 
of the Rev. James Willoughby, LL.B., Rector of 
Guiseley, by Elizabeth, dau. and co-heir of Jas. 
Hobson, esq., of Kirkby Moorside. She was 
married to John Savile Foljambe, esq., on the 
30th of October. 1798, who died in 1814, and by 
whom she had issue two sons and two daughters, 
viz., George Savile Foljambe esq.. of Osberton ; 
Francis — Thornhagh, formerly of East Retford, 
and who died unmarried at Pau, in France, on 
the 25th of May, 1846; Mary Arabella, married, 
30th of December, 1824, to the Hon. and Rev. 
Leland Noel, son of the Baroness Barham; and 
Emma, who married, 11th of September, 1832, 
the present Sir Charles Anderson, bart., of Lea, 
near Gainsborough. 

At Leavey-grove, Sheffield, the wife of the Rev. 
Francis Witty, Incumbent of St. John’s, formerly 
Curate of Woodbridge. 

At Barford St. Martin, Edward Andrews 
Nicholson, esq. 

At the house of his son-in-law, V. W. Blake, 
esq., Old-square, Birmingham, aged 67, George 
Farncombe, esq., of Bishopstone, Sussex. 

At his residence, Swiss-cottage, Iver-heath, 
aged 49, Bernard Tribe, esq. 

Sept. 26. At Lauriston-house, Cheltenham, 
aged 17, Caroline Georgina, eldest dau. of Thos. 
R. Colledge, esq., M.D. 

In London, Mr. R. E. Cooper, a gentleman 
much respected in connection with the turf. He 
owned Autocrat, King of the Forest, and several 
other well-known horses, and his stud was under 
the charge of Percy, at Pimperne, Blandford. 

At Rooks’-farm, Cressing, aged 75, Maria, 
widow of A, L. Barnard, esq., formerly of 
Bocking. 

At Christchurch, aged 40, Sarah Neyle Chap- 
man, wife of James Druett, esq., solici'or. 

At Clenchwarton, Norfolk, aged 60, Hugh 
Thomas Rowe, Lieut. R.N. 

At Rugeley, Jane, relict of John Robinson, 
esq., M.D., formerly of Doncaster. 

_Sept. 27. At his residence, in Southernhay, 
Exeter, aged 77, Harry Leeke Gibbs, M.D., 
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F.R.C.S., and (in Russia} Councillor of State, 
and Knight Commander of the Orders of St. 
Anne and St. Wolodimer. 

At Taunton, aged 64, Lady Bowring, wife of 
rd John Bowring, H.M.’s Plenipotentiary in 

hina. 

At Stort-lodge, Bishop Stortford, Herts, aged 
74, Mary Needham, widow of the Rev. C. R. 
Pritchett, Rector of Little Hallingbury, Essex, 
and formerly Reader at the Charterhouse, 
London. 

Susanna, relict of Capt. Joseph Acott, R.N., 
of Beaufoy-terrace, Maida-hill. 

At Feltham, Middiesex, Mrs. Anne Dendy, 
relict of Samuel Dendy, esq., of Montague-st., 
Russell-sq., and Dorking, Surrey. 

At Dovercourt, Elizabeth, widow of Capt. 
William Payse Cumby, C.B., of Heighington, 
Durham. : 

At Waterloo-villa, Hants, aged 28, Capt. Wm. 
Geo. Conway Gordon, 91st Regt , eldest son of 
Capt. Conway Gordon, of the South-view-lodge, 
Southsea. 

At Thornbury-house, Ryde, Isle of Wight, John 
Darling, esq., of the Inner Temple, barrister-at- 
law, second son of George Darling, esq., M.D., 
of Russell-sq. 

At Lessness-heath, Kent, the wife of Septimus 
Thomas Allen, esq., and youngest dau. of the 
late John Gardner Killward, esq., of Jamaica. 

At Southsea, Hants, Jane, wife of Charl s Tilt, 
esq., of Fairlam, Middlesex, and late of Bath- 
wick-priory. 

At Acacia-road, St. John’s-wood, Amelia Neebe, 
wife of the Rev. Friedrich Neebe. 

Sept. 28. At Silwood-house, Brighton, aged 
79, Sir Charles des Voeux, bart. 

At Hastings, aged 42, Henry Arnold, esq., of 
Ashby St. Leger’s, Northamptonshire, late Capt. 
of the Ist Regt. Warwickshire Militia. 

At Champion-grove, Camberwell, aged 45, 
Eliza, relict of E. Younge, esq., barrister-at-law, 
late Clerk of Inrolments in Chancery, and 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. J. Collins, D.C.L., 
formerly Curate of Northiam, Sussex, and Rec- 
tor of Abbot’s Thorpe. 

Suddenly, Capt. B. M. Hatherley, of Jolliffe’s 
Cottage, Ensbury. 

At the Vicarage, Batley, Yorkshire, Samuel 
Fletcher, esq., of Ardwick-place, Manchester. 

At cea near Wimborne, Dorset, aged 58, 
Bertram Mitford Atherton, esq., Lieut. R.N. 

At Sheffield-terrace, Campden-hill, aged 69, 
Joseph Charlier, esq., Deputy-Assistant-Com- 
missary-General, H.P., for many years Secretary 
to the Royal Humane Society. 

At Leeds, aged 74, Marguret, relict of John 
Lovel, esq., of Snainton. 

At Beeston, Nottinghamshire, aged 75, Eliza- 
beth, widow of Francis Wakefield, esq., of Mans- 
field, and dau. of the lute Rev. Gilbert Wake- 
field, B.A. 

At Leamington, Alexander Hunter, esq., 
Writer to the signet, Edinburgh. 

Sept. 29. At Aveton Gifford, aged 87, Mr. 
Robert Froude. 

— at Desford, aged 62, Capt. Robt. 
rior. 

At Clarendon-sq., Leamington, aged 76, Miss 
St. Quintin. 

At Riding-house, Northumberland, aged 31, 
Lady Charles Beauclerk. 

Prince G. Ghika was driving in the Champs 
Elysees, Paris, in the sort of carriage called a 
Victoria, when the horses ran away, the reins 
broke, and the vehicle was overturned. The 
Prince was taken up senseless, and died a few 
hours afterwards in consequence of the inju- 
ries he had received. The coachman was also 
badly hurt. 

At Melford-place, Long Melford, Anna Ma- 
ria, wife of Chas. Westropp, esq. 

Five days after reaching his home from India, 
Charles Henry Tovey, esq., Assistant Surgeon 
H.M.’s 30th Regt., son of H. L. Tovey, esq., o¢ 
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Carisbrooke, Isle of Wight, and grandson of the 
late Charles Howard Wansborough, esq., of the 
Manor-house, Shrewton, Wilts. 

At Owersby Vicarage, Lincolnshire, aged 12, 
Cadwgan Grey Lloyd, second son of the Rev. 
Hen. Robt. Lioyd, M.A., Vicar of Owersby, and 
maternal grandson of the late Hon. Dr. Grey, 
Bishop of Hereford. 

At Ilkley-wells, Yorkshire, aged 65, J. Ra- 
venscroft Elsey, esq., of the Bank of England, 
and late of the Grove, Highgate. 

Sept. 30. Aged 46, John Peter Grant Dallas, 
esq., late of Inverness-terrace, Bayswater. 

At Nether-hall, Bradfield, aged 31, Robert 
Hart, esq., of Woodham Mortimer Hall. 

At Dysart-house, N.B., the Countess of Ross- 


n. 

vat Southampton, at the house of his brother- 
in-law, Dr. Lake, Thomas Bell Salter, M.D., 
F.L.S., of Ryde, Isle of Wight, eldest son of the 
late Thomas Salter, of Poole, Dorsetshire, 

At Haverhill, aged 62, John Harley Drew, 
esq., manager of the London and County 
Bank. 

At Killincarrig - house, Wicklow, aged 40, 
Mrs. Hayes, wife of Mr. E. Hayes, Q.C., So- 
licitor-General of Ireland. 

At Bideford, aged 60, Joseph Pyke, esq., 
Lieut. R.N , late of Chantry, Monkleigh. 

At Portland-terrace, Stoke, Herbert Lloyd 
Griffiths, esq., Lieut. R.N., eldest son of the late 
Capt. Joseph Griffiths, R.N. 

At Watt-st., Glasgow, James Hepburn, esq., of 
Dunreggan, Dumfriesshire. 

Lately. In Italy, aged 18, the Archduchess 
Margaret of Austria, dau. of the King of Saxony, 
and murried in 1856 tothe Archduke Charles 
Louis, brother of the Emperor of Austria. Her 
Imperial Highness caught typhus fever whilst 
making a journey in Italy, and was unable to 
resist the attack. The Court of Saxony has, in 
consequence, gone into mourning for two 
months. 

Aged 85, Mr. William Dorling. There are 
very few who have not been to Epsom, or on the 
road to it, on the Derby day, and who have not 
been included among the “gentlemen sports- 
men” who have been invited to buy a card of 
the races—“ Dorling’s correct card.” Mr. Dor- 
ling had, for a very long series of years, the ma- 
nagement of the course and races generally, and 
was held in the highest possible respect by per- 
sons of all classes who were devoted to turf pur- 
suits. 

From an over-dose of prussic aid, taken medi- 
cinally, aged 60, Mr. Bainbridge, of Hyde-park- 
gardens, Hyde-park, an extensive and opulent 
East India proprictor, and a gentleman possess- 
ing considerable property. 

At Hetton, Mr. James Ritson, at an advanced 
age. He had 12 children, 104 grand-children, 
90 great-grandchildren, and 3 great-great-grand- 
children. In all, 289 descendants. 

At his residence, Notting-hill, at an advanced 
age, deeply lamented and much respected for 
his universal benevolence, Samuel Rigg, esq., 
solicitor. ‘ 

At Torquay, Elizabeth, relict of James Al- 
der, esq., of Kensington, and second dau of 
the late Rev. Andrew Daubeny, Blackwell- 
house. 

At New York, aged 103, Mrs. Kidd. 

At Mount Nevill, Tunbridge-Wells, aged 72, 
Alice Catherine, eldest child of Sir Charles 
Jackson. 

Oct. 1. At Brock-st., Bath, Harriet Susanna 
Trevelyan, fourth dau. of the late Rev. Walter 
Trevelyan, Vicar of Henbury and Rector of 
Nettlecombe. 

At Lairgate, Beverley, aged 73, Isabella, widow 
of David Burton, esq., of Cherry Burton, in the 
East-Riding of Yorkshire. 

At Newcastle-on-Tyne, aged 55, Jas. Losh, 
esq., barrister-at-law, judge of the Newcastle 
and Northumberland County Court. 
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At Hockham-hall, aged 76, Hen. Samuel Par- 
tridge, esq. 

At St. Andrew’s Parsonage, Norwich, aged 26, 
Mary Stephens, wife of the Rev. Arthur Charles 
Copeman. 

At Dysart-house, the Countess of Rosslyn. 

At Westbury-house, Barking, Essex, aged 89, 
Capt. John Manley, formerly of H. M’s 66th 


Regt. 

At Alresford, aged 66, Elizabeth, widow of 
Henry Bradley, esq., London. 

At Everton, Notts, aged 68, Richard Roe, esq. 

At Firle-place, the seat of Viscount Gage, aged 
18, Alfred Henry, sixth son of Sir Henry 
Lambert, bart. 

At Ellesmere, Shropshire, aged 77, Jane, widow 
of the Rev. F. Blackburne, formerly Rector of 
Weston-super-Mare, Somersetshire ; and on the 
llth, at Brompton, aged 51, George William, 
second son of the above. 

Oct. 2. At Hexworthy, Cornwall, Harriet 
Georgiana, wife of George Wood Webber, esq., 
and second dau. of the late Rev. Israel Lewis, 
Rector of Foxcote, and Vicar of Long Ashton, 
Somerset. 

At Malvern, John Campbell, esq., Chief Regis- 
trar of the Court of Bankruptcy. 

At Dorking, Surrey, aged 58, Francis Giffard, 
esq., solicitor, eldest son of the late Francis 
Giffard, esq., of Upavon. 

, At Bristol, after a short illness, aged 82, John 
Adlam, esq. 

At Mascalls, Brentwood, Essex, aged 94, Geo. 
Samuel Collyer, esq., army agent, of Park-place, 
St. James’s, 

At Ipswich, aged 60, John Alfred Trimmer, 
esq., late of the India Board. 

At Coniston Cold, Craven, Yorkshire, aged 37, 
Peter Garforth, e-q., recently a captain in the 
Bengal Engineers, youngest son of the late James 
Braithwaite Garforth, esq., ot Coniston. 

Jane, wife of F. Y. Hurlstone, esq., of Chester- 
st., Grosvenor-pl. 

At Bristol, aged 82, John Adlam, esq. 

At Datchworth Rectory, Herts, aged 77, 
Harriet, widow of Wm. Fergusson, M.D., In- 
spector-General of Military Hospitals. 

At Ballybrack, Killiney, aged 76, Wm. Henry, 
esq., of Mountjoy-sq., Dublin. 

At Small-heath, Birmingham, aged 35, Deme- 
redy, wife of Mr. Samuel Clarke, of Liverpool. 

Oct. 3. At Charlton, near Dover, aged 60, Jesse 
Wood Pilcher, gent., son of the late Mr. John 
Pilcher, of St. Margaret’s-at-Cliff, near Dover. 

At Shoreham, aged 70, Phillis Bannister, widow 
of Capt. Wm. Potter. 

At Foolow, near Tideswell, William Wyatt, esq. 

At Ashgate, near Chesterfield, Elizabeth Taylor, 
relict of John Gorell Barnes, esq. 

At Freidburgh, Duché de Bade, Germany, of 
typhus fever, Emily Susan, youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. H. H. Dod, of Poynings, Sussex, and 
grand-dau. of the late Rev. Dr. Holland, Precen- 
tor and Prebendary of Chichester. 

At St. Leonard’s, aged 9, Jane Victoria. second 
dau. of William Ed. Pole, esq., of 6, Glocester- 
terrace, Hyde-park-gardens. 

Suddenly, at Glasgow, Jas. Muir, esq., of 
Luton, Bedfordshire. 

At his seat, Otterspool, near Liverpool, aged 
76, John Moss, esq. 

Oct. 4. At Nuteombe-house, Combe Martin, 
aged 74, J. Williams, esq., late of Hartland. 

At Ipswich, suddenly, aged 67, David G. New- 
man, esq., 

At Aylesbury, aged 80, Joseph Rose, esq. 

At Castlemilk, Mary Anne Edwards, wife of 
Samuel Higginbotham, esq., of Glasgow. 

At Highland-villa, Ensworth, Hants, William 
Hanby, esq., late of Eccleston-st. South, Ches- 
ter-sq., London. 

At East Woodhay-house, Hants, aged 96, Mary, 
relict of Peter Heron Cockburn, esq. 

At Chesterfield, aged 68, Thomas Clarke, esq. 
solicitor. 
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At his residence, Clapham-park, Surrey, aged 
54, Carteret John William Ellis, esq., M A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Magistrate and 
De: uty-Lieutenant of the county of Cornwall. 

At Bedlington, aged 73, Michael Longridge, 
esq., one of the magistrates for the county of 
Northumberland. 

At Belmore-hall, Herne Bay, aged 40, Susannah 
Frances, wife of George W. M. Reynolds, esq, 

At Hampstead, Paulina, wife of the Rev. Rich. 
Whittington. 

Aged 67, Mary, widow of John Eddels, esq., of 
Cheapside. 

Suddenly, at Peterhead, Francis Thompson, 
esq., M.D., son of the late Rev. John Thompson, 
of Duddingston. 

At Brighton, aged 76, Louisa, eldest surviving 
dau. of the late Theophilus Christian Blancken- 
hagen, esq. 

At Aldwick, Sussex, aged 43, Mary, wife of the 
Rev. Edward Houghton Johnson. 

At his residence, Berkley-villas, Brixton, aged 
57, Mr. Edward N. Fourdrinier. 

At Great Yarmouth, Mary Atkinson Maurice, of 
Palace-gardens, Bayswater, eldest surviving dau. 
of the late Rev. M. Maurice. 

Oct. 5. Aged 31, Frederick Charles Henning, 
only son of Charles B. Henning, esq., of Grove- 
house, Dorchester. 

At Ealing, Sarah, wife of Wm. James Loch, 
esq., surgeon, H.E.I.C.S., retired, and third dau. 
of Matthew Forster, esq., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

At Itchell, Hants, aged 40, Jessie, wife of C. 
E. Lefroy, esq., and dau. of James Walker, esq., 
of Great George-st., Westminster. 

At Clent, Worcestershire, aged 31, James 
Whitehouse, esq., son of William Deakin White- 
house, esq., of Studley, Warwickshire. 

Suddenly, while in conversation with his son in 
the banking-house, Portsmouth, aged 71, John 
Elias Atkins, esq., banker, and a magistrate for 
the county and borough. Forty-three years ago 
he founded the Portsmouth Savings’ Bank, and 
laid down the plan of management, which has 
since received the marked approval of the 
Government authorities. 

At Arlington-st., Caroline Jane, fifth dau. of 
the Rev. William Gooch. 

At the Epnall’s, Etwell, aged 42, Samuel Eyre, 
esq. 

At Yarmouth, Amelia, relict of Sam. Mitchell, 
esq., of Norwich. 

Aged 84, Jane, relict of Wm. S. Cockell, esq., of 
Attleborough. 

At Priory-road, South Lambeth, Charles Pitts, 
esq., of Kandy, Ceylon. 

At Brighton, aged 35, Signor Pio Bellini. 

Mary Alice Elinor, only dau. of the Rev. Dr. 
James Booth, of Wandsworth. 

At Suffolk-lane, Cannon-st., Margaret Caroline, 
youngest and only surviving dau. of the late 
Francis Townsend, esq., Windsor Herald. 

At Clarges-st., Mayfair, suddenly, of disease of 
the heart, aged 68, John Samuel Gaskoin, esq. 

Oct. 6. In the Forbury, Reading, Jane, widow 
of Richard Buncombe, esq., and sister of the Rev. 
= Cogan, Incumbent of Winsley-with-Stoke, 

ilts. 

At St.Leonard’s-on-Sea, Agnes Kathlien, second 
surviving dau. of Thomas William Coventry, for- 
merly 15th Hussars, and grandson to the sixth 
Earl of Coventry. 

At the Manor-house, Teddington, aged 83, 
Thomas Starling Benson, esq. 

At Pickhill, aged 86, Thomas Lumley, esq., 
formerly of Blows-hall, Ripon. 

At his residence, Oundle, Northamptonshire, 
William L. Fisher, esq. 

At her mother’s country seat, near Bremen, 
Anne, wife of Dr. Reinhold Pauli, of Rostock. 

In Wimpole-st., Cavendish-sq., aged 66, Rob. 
Cantwell, esq. 

_At Rosnaler, aged 71, Margaret, relict of 
= *P. Leader, of Dromagh-castle, co. 

‘or’ 


At his residence, Porthill-house, Bengeo, Herts, 
aged 77, Thomas Green, . 

At Richmond-cottage, Hammersmith, New- 
road, aged 74, William Winkley, esq., lute of her 
Majesty’s Treasury. 

At Herne, aged 43, Harry Finnis Loud, esq. 

Oct.7. At Bury St. Edmunds, aged 68, Sarah, 
widow of the Rev. William Henry Holworthy, 
formerly Chaplain attached to the British Em- 
bassy at the Hague, and afterwards Rector of 
Blickling and Erpingham, Norfolk. 

At Duiwich, aged 69, Charles Ranken, esq., of 
Gray’s Inn. 

In Hans-place, Sloane-st., aged 78, Benjamin 
Birkhead, esq. 

At Guildford, aged 60, Geo. Edward Madeley, 
esq., of Kensington. 

Oct. 8. At St. Clare, Reading, aged 37, Adelaide 
Charlotte, eldest child of William Batty, esq., of 
Sussex-gardens, Hyde-park. 

At George’s Royal Hotel, Bath, Henry J. 
Sharpe, esq., of New York, U.S., for many years 
a much respected merchant of that city. 

At Edinburgh, the Hon. Mrs. Hay Mackenzie, 
of Cromarty. 

At Eldon-villa, Ryde, Isle of Wight, aged 62, 
Chas. Lane, esq., of Devonshire-st., Portland-pl., 
one of her Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for 
the county of Surrey. 

Aged 67, Fanny, wife of S. Delf, esq., Top- 
croft-hall, Norfolk, and mother of the Rev. E. H. 
Delf, of Coventry. 

Aged 38. William Ottley Wollaston, esq., of 
Connaught-sq. 

Aged 45, Emma, wife of Charles Westerton, 
Churchwarden of St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge. 

At her residence, Clarence-road, Windsor, 
Dorothy Patience, eldest dau. of the late Jere- 
miah Pilcher, esq., formerly of Southwark, and 
afterwards of Winkfield, Berks. 

At Albert-st., Mornington-crescent, aged 80, 
Charlotte, relict of the Rev. Thos. 8. Stollery. 

Oct. 9. At Adwick-le-Street, near Doncaster, 
aged 39, by his own hands, Mr. John Deakin, sur- 
geon, of Adwick-hall. 

At his residence, Valletort-villas, aged 30, 
Wm. Elliott, esq., Paymaster R.N. 

At the Rectory, North Benfleet, Essex, aged 
66, Susannah Harrington, wife of the Rev. C. G. 
Owen, and eldest dau. of the late Thomas Bur- 
nard, esq., of Bideford. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, Clapham 
Common, London, aged 46, Elizabeth Hill, wife 
of Jas. Holme, esq., Mayor of Liverpool. 

At Robertson-st., Hastings, aged 40, Thomas 
Waddington, esq. 

At Torquay, Lieut.-Col. Bentham, youngest 
son of the lute Lieut.-Gen. Bentham, Royal 
Artillery. 

At Wiveliscombe, aged 58, Catherine Mary, 
widow of Benjamin Boucher, esq., solicitor. 

Aged 75, Martha, widow of Christopher Flood, 
esq., formerly Vestry-clerk of the parish of 
St. Marylebone. 

At Bedford - row, Barnsbury - st., Islington, 
aged 58, Elizabeth, younger dau. of the late 
John Poole, esq., of Petersham, — 

Oct. 10. At Hadleigh, Suffolk, aged 68, Caleb 
Kersey, esq. 

At the residence of his brother-in-law, Pouces, 
Minster, near Ramsgate, aged 44, Fallon Horne, 
esq., of the firm of Horne and Thornthwaite, 
Newgate-st., London, and third son of the late 
R. P. Horne, esq., of Boughton Monchelsea. 

At Gordon-villa, Tunbridge Wells, aged 52, 
Emma, wife of Robert Nash, esq. 

At Hexworthy, the wife of G. W. Webber, 


esq. 
“At Harefield Parsonage, William, fifth son of 
the Rev. R. C. W. Collins. 
Aged 40, George Senior, esq., late of Fording- 
bridge, Hants. 
At his residence, Camberwell-grove, aged 73, 
William Neck, esq. 
At Biarritz, France, drowned whilst bathing, 








aged 41, Richard Wynn Hamilton, esq., of the 
Admiralty, second son of the late James Hamil- 
ton, esq., of Kames-castle, Rothe, N.B. 

At her residence, Busbridge-lodge, Ryde, 
Augusta, widow of F. B. S, Wilder, esq., and 
— of the late John and the Hon. S. H. Corn- 
wall. 

Suddenly, at Doune, Perthshire, John Gibson, 
~~ Surgeon R.N. 

ct. 11. At his residence, Penzance, aged 77, 
Joseph Carne, esq., banker, who had for a great 
number of years occupied a prominent place in 
Penzance as a magistrate, a scientific man, and 
member of the town council. 

At Greenway-house, Luppit. aged 78, Charles 
Pearse, esq., youngest and last surviving son 
of the late Edward Pearse, esq., of the same 
place. 

At Marchfield, Dorothea Findlay, wife of John 
Donaldson, esq., advocate, Professor of the 
Theory of Music in the University of Edinburgh. 

At Welton-hill, aged 25, Jane Eliza, fifth duu. 
of the late Rev. Thomas Galland, M.A. 

In Great Coram-st., Brunswick-sq., London, 
aged 35, Sophia, widow of the late Lieut. W. D. 
Mainwaring, 2nd Madras European Infantry. 

At Mitcheldever, Hants, Agnes Sarah, wife of 
the Rev. Thomas Clarke. 

At Olney, Bucks, aged 23, Emma Charlotte, 
dau. of the late Ec¢mund Robert Daniell, esq., 
one of the Commissioners in Bankruptcy. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 53, Henry Weeks, 
esq., of Cook’s-court, Lincoln’s Inn, solicitor. 

At the Hotel, Paddington, aged 32, Lydia, only 
dau. of Ambrose Weston, esq., of Lincoln’s-inn, 
barrister-at-luw, and formerly of Hamilton-ter- 
race, St. John’s-wood. 

At her residence, St. Mary’s-terrace, Peckham, 
aged 65, Mary Ann, relict of C. T. Court, esq. 

At Tottenham, Middlesex, aged 46, Hester, 
eldest dau. of Robert Colcock. 

At his father’s house, in the Queen’s-road, 
Regent’s-park, aged 36, Edward Ernest Hoffay, 
of the Audit Office. R.I.P. 

At Hinde-st., Manchester-sq., Sophia Ann, 
wife of Warburton Davies, esq., and dau. of the 
late Sir James Bland Lamb, bart., of Beauport, 
Sussex. 

At Glenlee-park, Kirkcudbrightsh., suddenly, 
of a disease of the heart, Thomas Griffiths, esq., 
surgeon, of Hammersmith. He was much re- 
grctted by his friends and patients. He married 
Emma Onebye, one of the daughters of J. Bowyer 
Nichols, esq., F.S.A., who died January 23, 1849. 
He has left only one child, a daughter, having 
lost his younger daughter, by diphtheria, on the 
2\st of last July. 

Oct. 12. At his residence, Union-st., Plymouth, 
aged 70, Benjamin Lander, esq. 

At Bathwick-st., the residence of her brother- 
in-law, Capt. Miller, Catharine Harston, young- 
est dau. of the late Thomas Padget, esq., of 
Trognell, Hampstead, Middlesex. 

At Victoria-sq., Pimlico, suddenly, of diphtheria, 
Caroline Mary Victoire, wife of Lieut -Col. Ran- 
dolph, Grenadier Guards, and eldest dau. of 
General Sir Robert Gardiner, K.C.B., K.C.H. 

At Deal, aged 79, Mary Ann, widow of Thomas 
Griffith, esq , of Bath. 

Aged 89, Sarah, relict of John Hood Chapman, 
esq., of Atherstone, and dau. of the late Rev. 
yoo Mitchell, Rector of Grendon, Warwick- 
shire. 

Aged 69, Sarah Frances Ann, wife of Thomas 
Peach, esq., M.D., of Langley-hall. 

At Trobridge-house, Crediton, aged 81, Mrs. 
Whidborne. 

At Margate, Emily, wife of Mr. Edward Doyle, 
of Camden-road-villas, Camden-town, and Veru- 
lam-buildings, Gray’s Inn. 

At Blackheath, aged 86, William Gladstone, 
esq., M.D., Deputy-Inspector of Hospitals and 
Fleets. 

At Mradowbank-house, near Polmont, Stir- 
lingshire, aged 33, Henry Jardine Street, esq., 
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formerly of the 79th Highlanders, second son 
of the late Capt. John Street, R.A. 

At Cowley, Glocestershire, Hutchinson Somers, 
infant son of G. Somers Clarke, esq., of Bruns- 
wick-sq. 

At Lake-cottage, Isle of Wight, aged 40, Ann 
Clarissa, wife of Henry Hills, late of West 
Barnes, Kingston, Surrey. 

Oct. 13. At his residence, Marlborough-build- 
ings, Bath, aged 56, Sir Henry John Caldwell, 

art. 


art. 

At Highfield-lodge, Findern, aged 77, Richard 
Boden, esq. 

At Wimbledon, Juliana, wife of Samuel Charles 
Whitbread, esq., of Cardington, Bedfordshire. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, aged 67, 
Mrs. Fuller, widow of William Fuller, of Adding- 
ton, Surrey. 

At Malvern, aged 20, Georgina Elizabeth, third 
surviving dau. of the Rev. James Maingay, 
Rector of St. Mary de Castro, Guernsey. 

At Streatham, aged 69, Harriet, widow of 
the Rev. Matthew Irving, D.D., late Canon of 
Rochester. 

Aged 80, Frances, relict of John Baxter, esq., 
of Brook-lodge, Cheadle, Cheshire. 

At Leamington, aged 68, Major-Gen. J. J. 
Farrington, Bengal Establishment. 

Oct. 14. At Derby, aged 85, Martha, relict of 
Joseph Smith, esq., of Abchurch-lane, and of 
Lee-lodge, Kent. 

At his residence, Champion-hill, Surrey, aged 
58, William Mortimore, esq. 

At Torquay, Agnes Maria, wife of the Rev. 
G. B. Yard, Vicar of Wragby. 

At Lansdowne-pl., Blackheath, of apoplexy, 
aged 39, John Gibson Metcalfe, esq. 

At York-house, Thornton-heath, Croydon, aged 
67, John George Maud, esq. 

At Bournemouth, Hants, aged 57, Thomas M. 
Keyworth, esq., of Lincoln. 

At Lovell’s-hall, Terrington, aged 60, the wife 
of the Rev. Thomas Thorogood Upwood, Vicar of 
the parish. 

Oct. 15. At Belle-vue-house, Devizes, Wilts, 
Mary Matilda, wife of Wm. Hen. Browne, esq. 

At Winslade-house, Devonshire, aged 67, 
Henry Porter, esq. 

At the residence of his brother Charles, Great 
Berkhamstead, Herts, aged 45, William Pardoe 
Salmon, youngest son of the late John Salmon, 
Commander R.N. 

At his residence, Bedford-row, James Man- 
der, esq., of Lincoln’s Inn. 

At Sprowston, near Norwich, aged 85, John 
Stracey, esq. 

Aged 59, John Walton Robey, esq., of King’s- 
road, Chelsea. 

At Tannadice-house, Forfarshire, Janette 
Le Clerc, widow of Walter Ogilvy, esq., M.D., 
formerly First Member of the Medical Board, 
Bengal. 

At Small-heath, near Birmingham, of malig- 
nant scarlet fever, Thomas Heathcote Bayly, 
esq., barrister-at-law, son of the late Rev. Dr. 
Bayly, of Midhurst, Sussex. 

Oct. 16. At Priory-road, Wandsworth-road, 
eleven days after the birth of a daugbter and 
the death of her husband, Augusta, widow of 
Charles Pitts, esq., of Kandy, in the Island of 
Ceylon. 

At the residence of her son, F. A. Reynell, esq., 
Winchester-house, Kennington-green, aged 76, 
Frances Maria Wicksteed, relict of Robert Wick- 
steed, esq., of Cornhill. 

Anne, wife of Frederick Robert Jones, esq., 
Birk-house, near Huddersfield. 

Aged 65, George Stuart Hawthorne, esq., 
M.D. of Liverpool. 

At his residence, Acrelands, near Lancaster, 
aged 72, John Armstrong, esq., a Magistrate and 
Deputy-Lieutenant for the county Palatine of 
Lancaster. : 

At his residence, Elm-villa, Richmond-hill, 
aged 58, Alexander Clunie, esq. 
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* At Wytham-abbey, Berks, the Countess of 
Abingdon. Her ladyship was the only child of 
George Harcourt, esq., M.P., and the late Lady 
Elizabeth Harcourt. She was murr‘ed to the 
present earl (then Lord Norreys) i -835. She 
was the mother of nine children, six sons and 
three daughters, all of whom survive .o deplore 
their loss, 

Oct. 17. At Maidenhead, Berks, jaged 70, 
Oliver Hargreave, esq.,of Abbotts Lanzley, Hert- 
fordshire, and Haslingden, Lancashire. 

Aged 68, Sophia, relict of John iyer, esq., of 
Sheldon-villas, Upper Clapton, formerly of the 
Admiralty. 

At his residence, Camberwell, aged 68, John 
Friend, esq. The deceased resided for many 
years at Botolph’s-bridge, West Hythe, Kent. 

At Stonehouse, Devon, aged 71, Catharine, 
wife of A. C. Windeyer, esq., late of the Ord- 
nance and War Departments at Chatham and 
Devonport. 

Mary, wife of the Rev. George Davies, Vicar 
of St. James’s, Grain, and one of her Majesty’s 
Justices of the Peace for the county of Kent, and 
dau. of the late Wm. Nicholson, esq., of St. Mar- 
garet’s-next-Rochester. 
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At his residence, Upper Baker-st., James 
Rhodes Bankes, esq. 

At Upper Berkeley-st., Portman-sq., Anne, 
widow of George Farewell Jarman, esq. 

At Brandon-place, West George-st., Glasgow, 
Isabella Barthoiomew, wife of J. Bannatyne, esq. 

Oct.18. At West Brixton, Surrey, aged 69, 
Elizabeth Burns, relict of William Burns, esq., 
of Surinam. 

At Park-house, Peckham, aged 57, Mr. Harry 
Mason Kettelwell. 

Oct. 19. At her residence, Brixton-place, 
Elizabeth, widow of John Henry Cupper, esq., 
of Streatham, Surrey, and formerly widow of 
Capt. Wm. Forbes, R.M. 

At her house, in Upper Berkeley-st., aged 76, 
Elizabeth Mary, relict of Henry Pearson, esq., 
of Carlisie. 

At his residence, Manor-house, Riverhead, 
Kent, aged 66, Charles Chapple, esq. 

At the residence of her nephew, James John- 
son, esq., Park-house, Milton-next-Gravesend, 
aged 73, Miss Rebecca Johnson. 

At his residence, Gloucester-gardens, Hyde- 
park, London, aged 62, George Game Day, esq., 
formerly of St. Ives, Hunts. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 





















































Deaths Registered. Births Registered. 

m@ . S ae S S D = i F ' 

were enang|£ § | 22 | 22/32 22] a | 2 | 4 | g 
Saturday, |= PS) o3 slosloz! £ 5 S 
PSs! a E S EB | Oe |= aS a 2 = 
Sept. 18 . 556 | 150] 141] 143 | 37 | 1046 829 | 812 | 1641 
” 25 553 | 137] 120] 139] 26] 955 839 | 818 | 1657 
Oct. 2 .| 581) 147] 134] 116] 33] 1021] 861] 865 | 1726 
” 9. 557 | 135] 137] 123] 26) 993 810 | 711 | 1521 
» 16 .! 630! 165! 160| 153] 32/1149! 912] 855 | 1767 

PRICE OF CORN. 
Average ) Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
of Six s. d. 8s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d, 
Weeks. 43 9 35 11 24 7 33 2 45 4 44 5 
Week endin 

Ou 16} 42 4 | 35 9 | 229 | 826 | 447 | 45 6 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Oct. 20. 
Hay, 3/. 5s. to 37. 15s.—Straw, 17. 4s. to 11. 7s.—Clover, 4. 10s. to 57. 5s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


ee veeeee.38. LOd. to 5s. Od. 
MD wiseiiecccsasned 4s. 4d.to 5s. Od. 
RES 8s. 8d. to 4s. 8d. 
| ETS 4s. Od. to 4s. 6d. 
Ms cisinnincsvavseeese | 


Head of Cattle at Market, Oct. 18. 


MN ciccdswicicsnintsassarscsnisnnan 6,015 
BIEN sis cicucidacesosscanctsesanst pen 23,830 
TI ic incctsrechodisiensbremescsaned P 114 
Pa icisccncssicessni isebownies isa 450 


COAL-MARKET, Oct. 22. 


Best Wallsend, per ton, 15s. 3d. to 19s. 6d. Other sorts, 13s. Od. to 16s. Od. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 53s. 6d. Petersburgh Y. C., 51s. 3d. 


WOOL, Down Tegs, per lb., 163d. to 173d. Leicester Fleeces, 16d. to 17d. 
Combing Skins, 13d. to 17d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Stranp. 
From September 24 to October 23, inclusive. 
Thermometer. | Barom.| Thermometer. |Barom. 
: id . ™ 
sale 2 2 (82 sa(Z8) ¢ (82 
REISE! & |S Weather. || >E/S E) 8 |<" Weather. 
As|S3| 4 4% Aslos| 4 [na 
4100 a Aloe —_ 
Sep.} ° | ° | ° |in. pts. Oct.) ° | ° | ° fin. pts. 
24 | 60 | 69 | 54 /30. 12) fine 9 | 48 | 59 | 49 |30. 88)|fair, cloudy 
| 25 | 52 | 66 | 54 /30. 40)\do. cloudy 10 | 50 | 57 | 50 |30. 48j)icldy. hvy. rain 
| 26 | 55 | 66 | 6O |30. 39)\\do. 11 | 48 | 55 | 42 |30. 60)/hvy. rain, fine 
| 27 | 60 | 66 | 58 |30. 27/Ido. 12 | 42 | 55 | 51 |30. 95j|rain, fine 
28 | 58 | 67 | 57 |30. 17)\cloudy 13 | 57 | 63 | 55 |380. 02)do. cloudy 
29 | 60 | 67 | 60 |29. 91/ifine, rain 14 | 58 | 63 | 58 |30. 15)/fair, cloudy 
30 | 63 | 71 | 50 |29. 58jjrain, cloudy || 15 | 58 | 63 | 55 |29. 97/|\do. do. 
Oct1| 49 | 63 | 52 |29. 96)\cloudy 16 | 55 | 65 | 53 |29. 77\\do. do. 
2 | 56 | 65 | 56 |29. 98j|fair, cloudy 17 | 48 | 62 | 48 |29. 83)\cloudy, fair 
3 | 60 | 66 | 65 |29. 96)\cloudy 18 | 53 | 52 | 55 |29. 74/\heavy rain 
4 | 59 | 60 | 53 |29. 88)/fair, cldy. rain|| 19 | 53 | 56 | 57 |29. 63)/fair, cldy. rain 
5 | 51 | 57 | 47 |29. 81)/\do.do.hl.th.lg.|| 20 | 53 | 60 | 51 |29. 66)\cloudy, fair 
6 | 46 | 48 | 50 |30. Oz/\do. do. 21 | 50 | 60 | 58 |29. 84\/do. do. 
7 | 53 | 63 | 52 |30. 36/do. heavy rain] 22 | 47 | 58 | 49 |29. 88/ido. do. 
8 | 42 | 55 | 44 /30. 71jdo, cloudy || 23 | 46 | 60 | 51 29. 99}ido. do. 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
wept! 3 per ag wow Bank | India | Ex. Bills, | Idi [py. Bon 
i ee, ine eer | Stock. | Stock. £1,000. | Br ooo, AT 61,000. 
24 97% shut shut shut |————| 37pm. |————/| 100} 
25 97% 217} 34 pm. 
27 97% 34 pm. 13 pm. 
28 97% ——| 218} 35 pm. 14 pm. 
29 974 —_| 218 38 pm. 
30 974 of 
0.1 97% 220 35 pm. 55 pm. | 
2 984 38 pp. |---| ———— 
4| 98} ——| 219 38 pm. | 12 pm. |_____ 
5 | 983 | 222 | Neel 
6 98} | 222 38 pm. 14 pm. 1003 
7 | 98% 37 pm. 00 
8| 98: |———| 34pm. | 15 pm, |____ 
9 984 — 
11 98% 97% 97% 220 222 34 pm. 1003 
12 983 972 97% 220 223 —_— 15 pm. | 
13 98} 973 973 2214 224 34pm. | 14pm. |——— 
14 983 974 97% 221 ———————| 20 ok. 14 pm. |————— 
15 983 973 974 220. |———|_ 39 pm. | 15 pm. |_————- 
16 9834 97% 97% 2214 223 40 pm. 15 pm. |———— 
18 983 972 972 2213 40 pm. | 11 pm. |——— 
19 | 98} 973 222 294 40 pm. 
20 98} 973 973 222 224 
21 98} 974 97% 2204 224 40 pm. 21 pm. | 
22 983 97 97 222 2233 42 pm. | 13 pm. |————- 
23 984 97} 97% 224 225 40 pm. | 13 pm. |-—————- 
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